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“‘ GOETHE’S praise,’ says a sneer turned proverb, “ is a brevet 
of mediocrity.” But who would not incur the danger of ob- 
livion for the sake of such applause as Goethe’s? The sneer 
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must remain of a certain malign effect, and we must recall 
it involuntarily, when reading the great German’s criticism of 
his great Italian contemporary. Goethe cannot laud Manzoni’s 
tragedies too highly: he does not find one word too much or 
too little in them; the style is free, noble, full, and rich. As to 
the Lombard’s religious lyrics, the manner of their treatment is 
fresh and individual, although the matter and the significance 
are not new; and the poet “is a Christian without fanaticism, 
a Roman Catholic without bigotry, a zealot without hardness.” 

The work which will first occur to the reader at the mention 
of Manzoni’s name is J Promessi Sposi; but it is not part 
of our present purpose to discuss this fiction, which we are 
tempted to place above all other historical novels. It gives 
Manzoni his supremacy in the Italian literature of this cen- 
tury; it forms the basis of his fame, and forms in quantity 
more than half his works. The tragedies which Goethe ap- 
plauds so warmly are two in number; the sacred lyrics, five ; 
and the remaining poems are an elegy, a brief didactic poem, 
and that famous ode on the death of Napoleon, J/ Cinque Mag- 
gio. It seems to us, that of these poetic works the lyrics are 
‘far better than the dramas, which are wanting in sustained 
interest. They are romantic, so far as indifference to the uni- 
ties of time and space is concerned; but they lack the comic 
element of the English tragedy, and they retain the chorus. 
Their characters affect us less as men with fortunes and disas- 
ters than as elements in conflict or triumph; and their inci- 
dents, which are almost pure history, have little in them to 
awaken our sympathy. It is not easy, in the Carmagnola, to 
make us care for the,fate of the famous condottiere, who, pass- 
ing from the service of the Duke of Milan to that of the Signory 
of Venice, is suspected of a lingering fidelity to his old master, 
and suffers death for treason by decree of the Republic. If we 
are to choose between the mercenary captain and the Venetian 
lords, we must go with the latter, who loved their country, and 
not a brutal calling. The real pathos of the tragedy, however, 
is in the feeling embodied by the magnificent chorus lamenting 
the slaughter of Italians by Italians, at the battle of Maclo- 
dio; as in the Adelchi we are conscious of no strong emotion 
until we hear the wail of the Italian people, to whom the 
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overthrow of their Longobard oppressors by the Franks is but 
the signal of a new enslavement. This chorus is hardly less 
admirable than the more famous one in the Carmagnola, and 
both are incomparably finer than anything else in the tragedies, 
and are much more dramatic than the dialogue. It is in the 
emotion of a spectator, rather than in that of the actor, that the 
poet asserts his dramatic strength; and it is in the utterance 
of an allegorized feeling that he rouses sympathies which the 
vicissitudes of his persons with names and local habitations 
leave dormant. Whenever he rises above his heroes, — whom 
he is too good an artist to lift above the civilization and period 
assigned them,—and speaks abstractly for country and hu- 
manity, he moves us with a power that permits no doubt of 
his greatness. In like manner, there is singular sublimity in 
the stanzas in which he treats all that is typical and universal 
in Bonaparte, in the noble ode to his memory, and singular 
weakness in the lines in which he treats him as an individual, 
and presents us the image of a penitent demigod dying in the 
tomish faith. 

Manzoni is the most conscious of poets, though by no means 
the least spontaneous. One feels, in every line, the poet’s per- 
fect appreciation of its goodness, badness, or indifference, — his 
perception of its variance from other lines, and its obedience to 
his theories of poetic art. This consciousness is perhaps insep- 
arable from the purpose of enforcing certain esthetic ideas; and 
it is to be noted in all men who have founded schools. Words- 
worth was all-conscious; Tennyson is so; Victor Hugo is so; 

tuskin is so. In mean and dishonest minds consciousness be- 
comes egotism; but Manzoni is too profoundly and proudly 
honest to be egotistical. We do not’feel him to be other than 
thoroughly imbued with a purpose and a principle, even when, 
with a superb self-recognition, he cries, in his ode on Bona- 
parte, — 
“ Him on his throne and glorious 
Silent saw I, that never — 
When with dread vicissitude 
He sank, rose, fell forever — 
Mixed my voice with the myriad 
Voices that pealed on high : 
Guiltless of servile flattery 
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And of the scorn of coward 

Come I, when darkness suddenly 
On so great light hath lowered, 
And offer a song at his sepulchre, 
That haply shall not die.” 


In his hymns, however, his consciousness does not well bestead 
him. Arnaud says that, in these, he gave the Catholic dogmas 
the most moral explanation, in the most attractive poetical lan- 
guage; and he suggests that Manzoni had a patriotic purpose 
in them, or at least a sympathy with the effort of the romantic 
writers to give priests and princes assurance that patriotism 
was religious, and thus win them to favor the Italian cause. It 
must be confessed that such a temporal design as this would 
fatally affect the devotional quality of the hymns, even if the 
poet’s consciousness did not; but we are not able to see any 
evidence of such sympathy in the poems themselves. We 
detect there a perfectly sincere religious feeling, and nothing 
of devotional rapture. The poet —as it appears to us— had 
an undisturbed sense of satisfaction in bringing out the beauty 
and sublimity of his creed; and, as a literary artist, he had a 
right to be proud of his work, for its thoughtful spirit is one 
of which the tuneful piety of Italy had long been void. Ina 
truth, since David, king of Israel, left making psalms, religious 
songs have been poorer than any other sort of songs; and it is 
high praise of Manzoni’s Inni Sacri to say that they are in irre- 
proachable taste, and unite with unaffected poetic appreciation 
of the grandeur of Christianity as much reason as may coexist 
with Romanism. 

The poetry of Manzoni is so small in quantity, that we must 
refer chiefly to excellence of quality the influence and the fame 
it has won him, though we do not deny that his success may 
have been partly owing at first to the errors of the school which 
preceded him. It could be easily shown, from literary history, 
that every great poet has appeared at a moment fortunate for 
his renown, just as we might prove, from natural science, that 
it is felicitous for the sun to get up about daybreak. Yet we 
prefer to assign to Manzoni himself, in far the greater part, 
the merit of his success, and the popularity of the school he 
founded. His art was very great, and he never gave his 
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thought imperfect form ; but thought was first with him, and 
form, though excellent, last. For the self-respect, then, of an 
honest man, which would not permit him to poetize insincerity 
and shape the void, and for the great purpose he always cher- 
ished of making literature an agent of civilization and Chris- 
tianity, the Italians are right to honor Manzoni. Arnaud 
thinks that the school he founded lingered too long on the edu- 
cative and religious ground he chose; and Mare-Monnier de- 
clares Manzoni to be the poet of resignation, thus distinguish- 
ing him from the poets of revolution. The former critic is the 
nearer right of the two, though neither is quite just, as it 
seems to us; for we do not understand how any one can read 
the romance and the dramas of Manzoni without finding him 
full of sympathy for all Italy has suffered, and a patriot very 
far from resigned ; and we think political conditions — or the 
Austrians in Milan, to put it more concretely — scarcely left to 
the choice of the Lombard school that attitude of aggression 
which Niccolini assumed under a weaker, if not a milder, des- 
potism at Florence. The utmost allowed the Milanese poets 
was the expression of a retrospective patriotism, which cele- 
brated the glories of Italy’s past, which deplored her errors, 
and which denounced her crimes, and thus contributed to 
keep the sense of nationality alive. Under such governments 
as endured in Piedmont until 1848, in Lombardy until 1859, 
in Venetia until yesterday, literature must remain educative, 
or must cease to be. In the works, therefore, of Manzoni and 
of nearly all his immediate followers, there is nothing revolu- 
tionary ; and we think it proper to speak first of him and of 
them before proceeding to the mention of later Italian poets, 
in whom the political element is more or less in abeyance. 
The line between these and the revolutionary poets is by no 
means to be traced with exactness, however, and we should 
perhaps make a better distinction by dividing our authors into 
those whose best work is non-political, and those whose best 
work is political. , 

It is a strange fatality, that one of the least belligerent poets 
of the former class should illustrate in his wrongs the full 
cruelty and stupidity of the system against which the poets of 
the latter class arrayed themselves in active and implacable 
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hostility. The Romantic or Lombard school arose in a time 
when the revolution, conquered and silenged, hid itself in the 
secret conclaves and oaths of the Carbonari. If ever there 
was a good old time of despotism on earth, it was that which 
followed the treaties of 1815. The moral and political world 
of Continental Europe presented a spectacle in which the Devil 
might have rejoiced. Everywhere hope for man seemed dead ; 
everywhere the generous were abashed ; everywhere the good 
were put to shame; everywhere there was order and the 
tranquillity of despair. For patriotism there were exile and 
chains; for the liberal in religion there were the priests; for 
the political thinkers there were spies and perquisitions and 
arrests. 

Over Italy the forces of evil were given such power as almost to 
make us doubt if mankind were not wholly abandoned to them. 
The readers of Silvio Pellico’s “ Prisons” know something of 
what men endured in that day; but that is a book without a 
beginning or an end, and we must look outside of it for the 
fact, that, in one case at least, a cruel injustice accomplished 
its purpose. In 1820 the Evil One, that, from walking up and 
down the earth, had entered into the Austrian government as 
his fittest tabernacle, found a gentle young Piedmontese poet 
at Milan, connected with a literary journal chiefly devoted to 
the promotion of the introspective individualism of romance. 
It was not a political publication ; it was scarcely more than an 
evidence of intellectual activity. For, in spite of the labors of 
Signor Briano, his biographer in the Galleria Nazionale, it is 
hard to perceive that Pellico sang freedom with heroic ardor, 
or spoke of her except in the general way in which poets praise 
virtue and blame the seven cardinal sins. Arnaud can only 
find two lines, in the mild tragedies published before this time, 
from which Pellico could be suspected of positive patriotism, 
and he refuses to class him with the revolutionary Italian poets. 
Nevertheless, he wished freedom well. He was indefinitely 
hopeful for Italy; he was young, generous, and credulous of 
goodness and justice. His hope, his youth, and his generosity 
made him obnoxious to Austria. He could have escaped when 
danger first threatened, but his faith in his own innocence be- 
trayed him. Ten years afterward he came forth from Spielberg 
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an old and broken-spirited man, doubting of the political future, 
and half a bigot in religion. In a word, he was devastated. 

Heaven forbid that we should deal lightly with the sor- 
rows of Silvio Pellico. Only some man who has suffered as 
greatly as he should dare to judge him for their effect; and 
it is with unspeakable compassion and reverence that we think 
of the tragedy of his life. Few have ever borne cruelty and 
wrong with such Christlike meekness and charity. One cannot 
read his Prigioni without doing homage to his purity and 
goodness, and cannot turn to his other works without the con- 
viction that the sole poem he has left the world is the fact 
of his most fatal and unmerited suffering. We have not the 
hardihood to pretend that we have read all his other works. 
We must confess that we found it utterly impossible to do so, 
though we came to their perusal inured to drouth by travel 
through Saharas of Italian verse. We can boast only of hav- 
ing read the Francesca da Rimini, among the tragedies, and 
two or three of the canticles, — or romantic stories of the Mid- 
dle Ages, in blank verse, — which now refuse to be identified. 
We know, from a despairing reference to his volume, that his 
remaining poems are entitled Poesie Varie, and are chiefly of 
religious cast. The Francesca still keeps its place upon the 
stage. ‘We recall it as very graceful and ‘weak. 

A much better poet of the Lombard school was Tommaso 
Grossi, who, like Manzoni and Pellico, is now best known by a 
prose work, —a novel which enjoys a popularity as great as that 
of Le Mie Prigioni, and which has been nearly as much read 
in Italy as J Promessi Sposi. The Marco Visconti of Grossi is 
a romance of the thirteenth century ; and though not, as Cantu 
says, an historic ‘ episode, but a succession of episodes, which 
do not leave a general and unique impression,” it yet contrives 
to bring you so pleasantly acquainted with the splendid, squalid, 
poetic, miserable Italian life in Milan, and on its neighboring 
hills and lakes, during the Middle Ages, that you cannot help 
reading it to the end. We suppose that this is the highest praise 
which can be bestowed upon an historical romance, and that it 
implies great charm of narrative and beauty of style. We can 
add, that the feeling of Grossi’s Marco Visconti is genuine and 
exalted, and that its morality is blameless. -It has scarcely the 
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right to be analyzed here, however, and should not have been 
more than mentioned, but for the fact that it chances to be the 
setting of the author’s best thing in verse. We hope that, even 
in the crude English version which follows, the artless pathos 
and sweet natural grace of one of the tenderest little songs in 
any tongue have not wholly perished. 


“THE FAIR PRISONER TO THE SWALLOW. 


* Pilgrim swallow ! pilgrim swallow ! 
Thou that sitt’st by yonder stair, 
Singing, as the mornings follow, 
Quaint and pensive ditties there, — 
What wouldst tell me in thy lay ? 
Prithee, pilgrim swallow, say ! 


« All forgotten, com’st thou hither 
Of thy tender spouse forlorn, 
That we two may grieve together, 
Little widow, sorrow worn ? 
Grieve then, weep then, in thy lay! 

Pilgrim swallow, grieve alway ! 


“Yet a lighter woe thou weepest : 
Thou at least art free of wing, 
And while land and lake thou sweepest, 
Mayst make heaven with sorrow ring, 
Calling*his dear name alway, 
Pilgrim swallow, in thy lay. 


“ Could I too! that am forbidden 
By this low and narrow cell, 
Whence the sun’s fair light is hidden, 
Whence thou scarce canst hear me tell 
Sorrows that I breathe alway, 
While thou pip’st thy plaintive lay. 
“ Ah! September quickly coming, 
Thou shalt take farewell of me, 
And, to other summers roaming, 
Other hills and waters see, — 
Greeting them with songs more gay, 
Pilgrim swallow, far away. 


“ Still, with every hopeless morrow, 
While I ope mine eyes in tears, 
Sweetly through my brooding sorrow 
Thy dear song shall reach mine ears, — 
Pitying me, though far away, 
Pilgrim swallow, in thy lay. 
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“ Thou, when thou and spring together 
Here return, a cross shalt see, — 
In the pleasant evening weather, 
Wheel and pipe, here, over me ! 
Peace and peace! the coming May, 


'» 


Sing me in thy roundelay ! 


This pretty ballad is in the heart of most young Italians, and 
some are old who learnt it long ago; and so it bids fair to bring 
its author the fame belonging to sole inspirations. It is a great 
happiness for a man to have written one thing so beautiful, and 
not a singular fortune that he should have written nothing else 
comparable to it. The like happens in all literatures ; and the 
thoughtful reader will not be surprised to learn, that we found 
the other poems of Grossi often difficult, and sometimes almost 
impossible, to read. 

Grossi was born in 1791, at Bellano, by lovely Como, whose 
hills and waters he remembers in all his works with constant 
affection. He studied law at the University of Pavia, but went 
early to Milan, where he cultivated literature rather than the 
austerer science to which he had been bred, and soon became 
the fashion, writing novels in Milanese and Italian verse, and 
making the women cry by his pathetic art of story-telling. 
Ildegonda, published in 1820, was the most popular of all these 
tales, and won Grossi an immense number of admirers, every 
one (says his biographer Cantu) of the fair sex, who began to 
wear Ildegonda dresses and Ildegonda bonnets. The poem was 
printed and reprinted, and it made melancholy the mode in 
literature. It is the heart-breaking story of a poor little maiden 
in the dark ages, whom her father and brother shut in a convent, 
because she is in love with the wrong person, and will not marry 
the right one, —a common thing in all ages. The cruel abbess 
and wicked nuns, by the order of Ildegonda’s family, try to force 
her to take the veil; but she, supported by her own repugnance 
to the cloister, and by the secret counsels of one of the sisters, 
with whom force had succeeded, resists persuasion, reproach, 
starvation, cold, imprisonment, and chains. Her lover attempts 
to rescue her by means of a subterranean vault under the con- 
vent; but the plot being discovered, the unhappy ones are as- 
sailed by armed imen, at the very moment of escape. Ildegonda 
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is dragged back to her dungeon; and Rizzardo, already under 
accusation of heresy, is quickly convicted and burnt at the stake. 
They bring the poor girl word of this, and: her sick brain turns. 
In her delirium, she sees her lover in torment for his heresy, and, 
flying from the hideous apparition, she falls and strikes her head 
against the stone. She wakes in the arms of the beloved sister 
who had always befriended her. The cruel efforts against her 
cease now, and she writes to her father, imploring his pardon, 
which he gives, with a prayer for hers. At last she dies peace- 
fully. Certainly the story is pathetic; and it is told with art, 
though its lapses of taste are woful, and its faults those of the 
whole class of Italian poetry to which it belongs. The agony 
is tedious, as Italian agony is apt to be, the passion is outra- 
geously violent or excessively tender, the description too often 
prosaic ; the effects are sometimes produced by the roughest 
magic in the world. The more than occasional infelicity and 
awkwardness of diction which offend in Byron’s poetic tales 
are not felt so much in those of Grossi; but in J/degonda 
there is horror more material even than in Parisina. Here is 
a picture of Rizzardo’s apparition, for which our faint English 
has no stomach : — 
“ Ché dalla bocca fuori gli pendea 

La coda smisurata d’ un serpente, 

E il flagellava per la faccia, mentre 

Il capo e il tronco gli scendean nel ventre. 

“ Fischia la biscia nell’ orribil Jutta 

Entro il ventro profondo del dannato, 

Che dalla bocea lacerato erutta 

Un torrente di sangue aggruppato ; 

E bava gialla, venenosa e brutta 

Dalle narici fuor manda col fiato, 

La qual pel mento giii gli cola, e lassa 

Insolcata la carne, ovunque passa.” 

The Italians now talk about I/degonda and the other ro- 
mances of its author, but they do not read them much. -Indeed, 
it seems to have been the fate of Grossi as a poet to achieve 
fashion, and not fame; and his great poem, in fifteen cantos, 
called I Lombardi alla Prima Crociata, which made so great 
a noise in its day, has been wholly eclipsed in reputation by 
his subsequent novel of Marco Visconti. Since the Gerusa- 
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lemma of Tasso, it is said that no poem has made so great a 
sensation in Italy as J Lombardi, in which the theme treated 
by the elder poet is celebrated according to the esthetics of the 
Romantic school. Such parts of the poem as we have read 
have not tempted us to undertake the whole; but many people 
must have at least bought it, for it gave the author thirty 
thousand francs in solid proof of popularity. 

After the Marco Visconti, Grossi seems to have produced 
no work of importance. He married late, but happily; and 
he now devoted himself almost exclusively to the profession of 
the law, in Milan, where he died in 1853, leaving the memory 
of a good man, and the fame of a poet unspotted by reproach. 
As long as he lived, he was the beloved friend of Manzoni. He 
dwelt many years under the great master’s roof, subject to the 
influence of the stronger mind, but not servile to it; adopting 
its literary principles, but giving them a new and original 
expression. 

Luigi Carrer of Venice was the first of that large number of 
poets and dramatists io which the states of the old Republic 
have given birth during the present century. His life began 
with our century, and he died in 1850. During,this time the 
poet witnessed great political events ;— the retirement of the 
French after the fall of Napoleon ; the failure of all the schemes 
and hopes of Carbonari to shake off the yoke of the stranger ; 
and that revolution in 1848 which drove out the Austrians, 
only that, a year later, they should return in such force as to 
make the hope of Venetian independence through the valor 
of Venetian arms a foolish and empty dream forever. There 
is not wanting evidence of a tender love of country in the 
poems of Carrer, and probably the effectiveness of the Austrian 
system of repression, rather than his own indifference, is wit- 
nessed by the fact that he has scarcely a line to betray a hope 
for the future, or a consciousness of political anomaly in the 
present. 

Carrer was poor, but the rich were glad to be his friends, 
without putting him to shame; and as long as the once famous 
conversazioni were held in the great Venetian houses, he was 
the star of whatever place assembled genius and beauty. He 
had a professorship in a private school, and he knew “ quanto 
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sa di sale” the hard bread earned by literary labor, — bread 
lean and bitter everywhere, leanest and bitterest in Italy, 
where the bookseller gives not enough to live on and just 
too much to die on.* While he was young, he printed his 
verses in the journals; as he grew older, he wrote graceful 
books of prose, and drew his slender support from their sale, 
and from the minute pay of some offices in the gift of his 
native city. His memory is greatly loved and honored in 
Venice, as that of a gentle and good man; and it is but 
natural that, since he is dead, his fellow-citizens should ex- 
aggerate his genius. 

Carrer’s ballads are esteemed the best of his poems; and-he 
was very fond of this exotic species of composition, which later 
Italian poets have cultivated with varying degrees of infelicity. 
We may offer an idea of the quality and manner of some of 
his ballads by the following translation, but we cannot render 
his peculiar elegance, nor give the whole range of his fancy, 
here dark and depressing, and elsewhere passionate and tender 
and pathetic : — 


“THE DUCHESS. 


“ From the horrible profound 
Of the voiceless sepulchre 
Comes, or seems to come, a sound : 
Is’t his Grace, the Duke, astir ? 
Tn his trance he hath been laid 
As one dead among the dead! 


“ The relentless stone he tries 
With his utmost strength to move; 
Fails, and in his fury cries, 
Smiting his hands, that those above, 
If any shall be passing there, 
Hear his blasphemy, or his prayer. 


“ And at last he seems to hear 
Light feet overhead go by : 
*O, whoever passes near 
Where I am, the Duke am I! 
All my states and all I have 
To him that takes me from this grave.’ 


* Guerrazzi. 
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“ There is no one that replies: 
Surely, some one seemed to come ! 
On his brow the cold sweat lies, 
As he waits an instant dumb; 
Then he cries with broken breath, 
‘Save me, take me back from death!’ 


“+ Where thou liest, lie thou must, 
Prayers and curses alike are vain : 
Over thee dead Gismond’s dust — 
Whom thy pitiless hand hath slain — 
On this stone so heavily 
Rests, we cannot set thee free.’ 


“ From the sepulchre’s thick walls 
Comes a low wail of dismay, 
And, as when a body falls, 
A dull sound ; — and the next day 
In a convent the Duke’s wife 
Hideth her remorseful life.” 


Of course, Carrer wrote much poetry besides his ballads. 
There are idyls, and romances in verse, and hymns; sonnets 
of feeling and of occasion ; odes, sometimes of considerable 
beauty; apologues, of such exceeding fineness of point, that 


it has often escaped us; satires and essays, or sermoni, some 
of which we have read with no great relish. The same spirit 
dominates in nearly all, —the spirit of pensive disappointment 
which life brings to delicate and sensitive natures, and which 
they love to affect even more than they feel. Among Carrer’s 
many sonnets, we think we like best the following, of which 
the sentiment seems to us simple and sweet, and the expression 
very winning : — 
“Tam a pilgrim swallow, and I roam 
Beyond strange seas, of other lands in quest, 
Leaving the well-known lakes and hills of home, 
And that dear roof where late I hung my nest ; 
All things beloved and love's eternal woes 
I fly, an exile from my native shore : 
I cross the cliffs and woods, but with me goes 
The care I thought to abandon evermore. 
Along the banks of streams unknown to me, 
I pipe the elms and willows pensive lays, 
And call on her whom I despair to see, 
And pass in banishment and tears my days. 
Breathe, air of spring, for which I pine and yearn, 


'” 


That to his nest the swallow may return | 
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The prose writings of Carrer are essays on zsthetics and 
morals, and sentimentalized history. His chief work is of 
the latter nature. J Sette Gemmi di Venezia are sketches 
of the lives of the seven Venetian women who have done most 
to distinguish the name of their countrywomen by their genius, 
or misfortunes, or sins. You feel, in looking through the book, 
that its interest is in great part factitious. The stories are all 
expanded, and filled up with agreeable, but not very relevant 
discourse, which a pleasant fancy easily supplies, and which 
is always best left to the reader’s own thought. The style is 
somewhat. florid ; but the author contrives to retain in his fan- 
tastic strain much of the grace of simplicity. It is the work 
of a very cunning artist; but it has a certain insipidity, and it 
wearies. Carrer did well in the limit which he assigned him- 
self, but his range was circumscribed. At the time of his 
death, he had written sixteen cantos of an epic poem called 
La Fata Vergine, which a Venetian critic has extravagantly 
praised, and which we have not seen. He exercised upon the 
poetry of his day an influence favorable to lyric naturalness, 
and his ballads are still popular. 

The poet of our own time who seems to have inherited the 
mantles of the minor Romanticists is Giovanni Prati, the poeta 
cesareo of the Piedmontese court, so long as there was such a 
court. But even he, at one time, turned from his heritage of 
old clothes, from his ballads and romances and novelle, and 
boldly sang freedom and Italy. Yet, as Arnaud says, “he 
lacked what his brother poets have ordinarily not lacked,—a 
good dose of misfortune.”’ And his political poems are few in 
number, and not, as it appears to us, very potent in quality. 

The first poem which attracted public notice to Prati was 
the Edmenegarda, written while the author was a student at 
Padua, and while he was still fresh from the inspirations of his 
native mountains in the Trentino. It is a poetic romance, 
founded upon the facts of an intrigue at Venice, in which the 
sister of Manin (President of the Republic of 1848) and wife 
of an English merchant was the victim, and a young Venetian 
gallant was the betrayer. ‘The affair when it occurred was full 
of sensation for the most scandal-loving people in the world, 
and the poem which celebrated it won currency throughout 
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Italy. To tell the truth, the incident seems to the English 
reader to be rather mawkishly treated by the poet, whose suc- 
cess rests almost entirely upon the reality of his theme and 
its intrinsic pathos. The popularity of this work amusingly 
illustrates some differences as to taste between tle Italians 
and ourselves. All the characters of the Edmenegarda were 
living at the time of its publication, and were instantly rec- 
ognized ; yet there seems to have been no complaint against 
the poet on their part, nor any reproach on the part of crit- 
icism. Indeed, one of the characters at least was flattered 
by the celebrity given him. ‘So great,” says Prati’s biogra- 
pher,—one of the most effusive of the writers of the Galle- 
ria Nazionale,—*“ was the enthusiasm awakened everywhere, 
and in every heart, by the Edmenegarda, that the young man 
portrayed in it, under the name of Leoni [the seducer], imag- 
ining himself to have become, through Prati’s merit, an emi- 
nently poetical subject, presented himself to the poet in the 
Caffé Pedrocchi at Padua, and returned him his warmest 
thanks. Prati also made the acquaintance, at the Caffe Na- 
zionale in Turin, of his Edmenegarda, but after the wrinkles 
had seamed the visage of his ideal, and cancelled perhaps 
from her soul the memory of anguish suffered.” (!) If we 
are to believe this writer, the story of a wife’s seduction, aban- 
donment by her lover, and repudiation by her husband, pro- 
duced effects upon the Italian public as various as profound. 
“In this pathetic story of an unhappy love was found so much 
truth of passion, so much naturalness of sentiment, and so 
much power, that every sad heart was filled with love for the 
young poet, so compassionate towards innocent misfortune, so 
sympathetic in form, in thought, in sentiment. From that 
moment Prati became the poet of suffering youth ; in every cor- 
ner of, Italy, the tender verses of the Edmenegarda were read 
with love, and sometimes frenzied passion ; the political pris- 
oners of Rome, of Naples, and Palermo found them a grateful 
solace amid the privations and heavy tedium of incarceration ; 
many sundered lovers were reconjoined indissolubly in the kiss 
of peace ; more than one desperate girl was restrained from the 
folly of suicide ; and even the students in the ecclesiastical sem- 
inaries at Milan revolted, as it were, against their rector, and 
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petitioned the Archbishop of Gaisruk that they might be per- 
mitted to read the fantastic romance.” 

From Padua, Prati went to Milan, and thence to other cities 
in Northern Italy, nowhere fixing his residence for a prolonged 
time, but everywhere making and publishing the ballads and 
poetic romances upon which his fame rests. During the revo- 
lutions of 1848, he was a patriot in poetry; and, on their 
suppression, he seems to have taken up his abode at Turin, 
where, in 1852, after Orsini’s attempt upon the life of Napoleon, 
he wrote a poem condemning Orsini and congratulating the 
Emperor. In fact, “the poet of suffering youth” had now be- 
come poeta cesareo,—the poet of suffering royalty, — with all 
the cares and responsibilities of office, and he fell where 
D’Azeglio and Palmerston prostrated themselves. He might 
well refuse to exult in an attempt at regicide, thinks his biog- 
rapher, “ condemning, on moral principles, an act so contrary 
to the interests of liberty; but,’ adds the same writer, with 
deep mortification, “ to lift his voice in malediction of the illus- 
trious Italian martyr, in order to console a French monarch, 
and not to withdraw his hand when that consoled monarch 
offered him official pay for a purely official poem, is an anomaly 
in the life of Prati which we cannot and do not seek to under- 
stand, and over which we drop, for shame’s sake, a veil.” 

This does not appear to us a very remarkable or uncommon 
character among second-rate poets; and we read with less sur- 
prise than amusement Marc-Monnier’s personal description of 
Prati, as he saw him at Turin. ‘ Would you know the poet in 
ordinary of the king of Sardinia? Go up the great street of 
the Po, under the arcades to the left, around the Caffé Florio, 
which is the centre of Turin. If you meet a great youngster 
of forty years, with brown hair, wandering eyes, long visage, 
lengthened by the imperial, prominent nose, diminishedeby the 
moustache, — good head, in fine, — and proclaiming the artist 
at first glance, say to yourself that this is he, give him your 
hand, and he will give you his. He is the openest of Italians, 
and the best fellow in the world. It is here that he lives, under 
the arcades. Do not look for his dwelling: he does not dwell, 
he promenades. Life for him is not a combat nor a journey: 
it is a saunter (fldénerie), cigar in mouth, eyes to the wind ; 
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a comrade whom he meets, and passes a pleasant word with ; a 
group of men who talk politics, and leave you to read the news- 
papers; puis ca et la, par hasard, une bonne fortune ; a woman 
or an artist who understands you, and who listens while you 
talk of art or repeat your verses. Prati lives so the whole year 
round. From time to time he disappears for a week or two: 
where is he ? nobody knows. You grow uneasy; you ask his 
address: he has none. Some say he is ill; others, he is 
dead: but some fine morning, cheerful as ever, he reappears 
under the arcades. He has come from the bottom of a wood 
or the top of a mountain, and he has made two thousand 
VOR «2 0 He is hardly forty-one years old, and he has 
already written a million lines. 1 have read seven volumes of 
his, and I have not read all.” 

We have not ourselves had the patience here boasted by M. 
Mare-Monnier; but three or four volumes of Prati’s have suf- 
ficed to teach us the spirit and purpose of his poetry. Born in 
1815, and breathing his first inspirations from those airs of 
romance blowing into Italy with every northern gale, —a son of 
the Italian Tyrol, the region where the fire meets the snow, — 
he has some excuse, if not a perfect reason, for being romantic 
and half German in his feeling. And as Piedmont and north- 
ernmost Lombardy only, of all the Italian countries, seem to 
have had a native ballad, it is natural that Prati should love 
that form, and should pour into its easy verse all the wild 
legends heard during a boyhood passed among mountains and 
mountaineers. He betrays love of country in all his poems ; 
but it is usually love of country as a home, and not as a state ; 
and far better than political songs, he loves to write of those 
well-known phases of the affections concerning which the world 
will perhaps not weary of hearing so long as there are love-sick 
youths and maidens in it. As we read his poetic tales, with 
a little heart-break, more or less fictitious, in each, we seem to 
have found again the sweet German songs that fluttered away 
out of our memory long ago. There is a tender light on the 
pages ; a softer passion than that of the south breathes through 
the dejected lines; and in the ballads we see all our old 
acquaintance once more, — the dying girls, the galloping horse- 
men, the moonbeams, the familiar, inconsequent phantoms, — 
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scarcely changed in the least, and only betraying now and then 
that they have been at times in the bad company of Lara, and 
Medora, and other dissipated and vulgar people. The following 
poem will give some proof of all this, and will not unfairly wit- 
ness of the quality of Prati in most of the poetry he has writ- 
ten :— 
“THE MIDNIGHT RIDE. 
I. 


“ Ruello, Ruello, devour the way ! 
On your breath bear us with you, O winds, as ye swell! 
My darling, she lies near her death to-day, — 
Gallop, gallop, gallop, Ruel! 


“ That my spurs have torn open thy flanks, alas! 
With thy long, sad neighing, thou need’st not tell ; 
We have many a league yet of desert to pass, — 
Gallop, gallop, gallop, Ruel! 


“ Hear’st that mocking laugh overhead in space ? 
Hear’st the shriek of the storm, as it drives, swift and fell ? 
A scent as of graves is blown into my face, — 
Gallop, gallop, gallop, Ruel ! 


“ Ah, God! and if that be the sound I hear 
Of the mourner’s song and the passing-bell ! 
O heaven! What see 1? The cross and the bier ? — 
Gallop, gallop, gallop, Ruel ! 


“ Thou falt’rest, Ruello? O courage, my steed! 
Wilt fail me, O traitor I trusted so well ? 
The tempest roars over us, — halt not, nor heed !— 
Gallop, gallop, gallop, Ruel! 


“ Gallop, Ruello, O, faster yet! 
Good God, that flash! O God! I am chill, — 
Something hangs on my eyelids heavy as death, — 
Gallop, gallop, gallop, Ruel! 


IL. 


“ Smitten with the lightning stroke, 
From his seat the cavalier 
Fell, and forth the charger broke, 
Rider-free and mad with fear, — 
Through the tempest and the night, 
Like a wingéd thing in flight. 
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“Tn the wind his mane blown back, 
With a frantic plunge and neigh, — 
In the shadow a shadow black, 
Ever wilder he flies away, — 
Through the tempest and the night, 
Like a wingéd thing in flight. 


“ From his throbbing flanks arise 
Smokes of fever and of sweat, — 
Over him the peblle flies 
From his swift feet swifter yet, — 
Through the tempest and the night, 
Like a wmgéd thing in flight. 


“ From the cliff unto the wood, 
Twenty leagues he passed in all ; 
Soaked with bloody foam and blood, 
Blind he struck against the wall : 
Death is in the seat; no more 
Stirs the steed that flew before. 


III. 


“ And the while, upon the colorless, 
Death-white visage of the dying 
Maiden, still and faint and fair, 
Rosy lights arise and wane ; 
And her weakness lifting tremulous 
From the couch where she was lying, 
Her long, beautiful, loose hair 
Strives she to adorn in vain, 


“* Mother, what it is has startled me 

From my sleep I cannot tell thee: 

Only, rise and deck me well 
In my fairest robes again. 

For, last night, in the thick silences, — 
I know not how it befell me, — 

But the gallop of Ruel, 
More than once I heard it plain. 


“* Look, O mother, through yon shadowy 
Trees, beyond their gloomy cover: 
Canst thou not an atom see 
Toward us from the distance start ? 


Seest thou not the dust rise cloudily, 
And above the highway hover ? 

Come at last! ‘tis he! ’t is he! 
Mother, — something breaks my heart.’ 
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“ Ah, poor child! she raises wearily 
Her dim eyes, and, turning slowly, 
Seeks the sun, and leaves this strife 
With a loved name in her breath. 
Ah, poor child! in vain she waited him. 
In the grave they made her lowly 
Bridal bed. And thou, O life! 
Hast no hopes that know not death ?” 


From this facility, prettiness, and unreality, it is grateful 
to turn to something of different quality. In the first quarter 
of this century was born a poet, in the village of San Gior- 
gio, near Verona, of parents who endowed their son with the 
magnificent name of Aleardo Aleardi. His father was one of 
those small proprietors numerous in the Veneto, and, though 
not indigent, was by no means a rich man. He lived on his 
farm, and loved it, and tried to improve the condition of his 
tenants. Aleardo’s childhood was spent in the country,—a 
happy fortune for a boy anywhere, the happiest fortune if 
that country be Italy, and its scenes the grand and beautiful 
scenes of the valley of the Adige. Here he learned to love 
nature with the passion that declares itself everywhere in his 
verse ; and hence he was in due time taken and placed at 
school in the Collegio* of Sant’ Anastasia, in Verona, accord- 
ing to the Italian system, now falling into disuse, of fitting a 
boy for the world by giving him the training of a cloister. It 
is not greatly to Aleardi’s discredit that he seemed to learn 
nothing there, and that he drove his reverend preceptors to the 
desperate course of advising his removal. They told his father 
he would make a good farmer, but a scholar never. They nick- 
named him the mo/e, for his dulness; but, in the mean time, 
he was making underground progress of his own, and he came 
to the surface one day, a mole no longer, to everybody’s 
amazement, but a thing of such flight and song as the reve- 
rendi had never seen before, —in fine, a poet. He was rather 
a scapegrace, after he ceased to be a mole, at school; but 
when he went to the University at Padua, he became con- 
spicuous among the idle, dissolute students of that day for 
temperate life and severe study. There he studied law, and 


* Not a college in the English sense, but a private school of a high grade. 
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learned patriotism; political poetry and interviews with the 
police were the consequence, but no serious trouble. His 
great trouble, indeed, was of a different nature, — the mother 
whom he loved very tenderly died during his stay at Padua, 
leaving him a heritage of grief that enriched his whole life 
with belief in the goodness of women. In due time he took 
that garland of paper laurel and gilt pasteboard with which 
the graduates of Padua are sublimely crowned, and returned 
to Verona, where he entered the office of an advocate to learn 
the practical workings of the law. These disgusted him, natu- 
rally enough ; and it was doubtless far less to the hurt of his 
feelings than of his fortunes that the government always re- 
fused him the post of advocate. 

In this time he wrote his first long poem, Arnalda, which was 
published at Milan in 1842, and which won him immediate 
applause. It was followed by the tragedy of Bragadino ; and 
in the year 1845 he wrote Le Prime Storie, which, with a 
patience and self-denial incredible in America, where the ink 
of the pen dries contemporaneously with the ink of the press, 
he suffered to lie unpublished for twelve years. It appeared 
in Verona in 1857, a year after the publication of his Monte 
Circellio, written in 1846. 

The revolution of 1848 took place; the Austrians retired 
from the dominion of Venice, and a provisional republican 
government, under the presidency of Daniele Manin, was es- 
tablished, and Aleardi was sent as one of its plenipotentiaries 
to Paris, where he learnt how many fine speeches the friends 
of a struggling nation can make when they do not mean to 
help it. The young Venetian Republic fell. Aleardi left 
Paris, and, after assisting at the ceremony of being bombarded 
in Bologna,” retired to Genoa. He later returned to Verona, 
to close the eyes of an old and dear friend, and there passed 
several years of tranquil study. In 1852, for the part he had 
taken in the revolution, he was arrested and imprisoned in the 
fortress at Mantua, thus fulfilling the destiny of an Italian 
poet of those times. He was allowed a German grammar and — 


* “ Alla vigilia del bombardamento di Bologna, corse nella eroica citt& per assis- 
tere a quelle ore di vita coraggiosa.”” — Contemporanei Jialiani: Aleardo Aleardi, 
per Augusto Bazzoni. : 
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dictionary, and for the first time studied that language, on the 
literature of which he has recently lectured in Florence. He 
had, like most of the young Veneti of this day, hated the lan- 
guage, together with those who spoke it, until then, but at last 
found it beautiful and rich, and deplored his previous aver- 
sion. One morning, after some months’ incarceration, he was 
marched out with his comrades into the castle court, in the 
uncertainty whether he was to be shot or sent to another 
prison in Germany. But he was merely to be pardoned. He 
returned to Verona and to his books, publishing another poem 
in 1856, called Le Cittd Italiane Marinare e Commercianti. 
His next publication was, in 1857, Rafaello e la Fornarina ; 
then followed Un’ Ora della mia Giovinezza, Le tre Fiume, 
and Le Tre Fanciulle, in 1858. 

The war of 1859 broke out between Austria and France and 
Italy. Aleardi spent the brief period of the campaign in a 
military prison at Verona, where his sympathies were given 
an ounce of prevention. After the peace of Villafranca he was 
liberated, and left the Austrian states, retiring first to Brescia, 
and then to Florence. His publications since 1859 have been 
a Canto Politico and I Sette Soldati. 

The first great work of Aleardi was Le Prime Storie (Pri- 
mal Histories), in which he traces the course of the human 
race through the Scriptural story of its creation, its fall, and 
its destruction by the deluge, through the Greek and Latin 
days, through the darkness and glory of the feudal times, down 
to our own,— following it from Eden to Babylon and Tyre, 
from Tyre and Babylon to Athens and Rome, from Florence 
and Genoa to the shores of the New World, full of shadowy 
tradition and the promise of a peaceful and happy future. 

He takes this fruitful theme, because he feels it to be alive 
with eternal interest, and rejects the well-worn classic fables, 
because 


“ Under the bushes of the odorous mint 
The Dryads are buried, and the placid Dian 
Guides now no longer through the nights below 
Th’ invulnerable hinds and pearly car, 
To bless the Carian shepherd's dreams. No more 
The valley echoes to the stolen kisses 
Or to the twanging bow, or to the bay 
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Of the immortal hounds, or to the Fauns’ 
Plebeian laughter. From the golden rim 
Of shells, dewy with pearl, in ocean’s depths 
The snowy loveliness of Galatea 

Has fallen; and with her, their endless sleep 
In coral sepulchres the Nereids 

Forgotten sleep in peace.” 


The poet cannot turn to his theme, however, without a sad - 
and scornful apostrophe to his own land, where he figures him- 
self sitting by the way, and craving of the frivolous, heartless, 
luxurious Italian throngs that pass the charity of love for Italy. 
They pass him by unheeded, and he cries : — 


“ Hast thou seen 
In the deep circle of the valley of Siddim, 
Under the shining skies of Palestine, 
The sinister glitter of the Lake of Asphalt ? 
Those coasts, strewn thick with ashes of damnation, 
Forever foe to every living thing, 
Where rings the ery of the lost wandering bird 
That, on the shore of the perfidious sea, 
Athirsting dies, — that watery sepulchre 
Of the five cities of iniquity, 
Where even the tempest, when its clouds hang low, 
Passes in silence, and the lightning dies, — 
If thou hast seen them, bitterly hath been 
Thy heart wrung with the misery and despair 
Of that dread vision ! 


“ Yet there is on earth 
A woe more desperate and miserable, — 
A spectacle wherein the wrath of God 
Avenges Him more terribly. It is 
A vain, weak people of faint-heart old men, 
That, for three hundred years of dull repose, 
Has lain perpetual dreamer, folded in 
The ragged purple of its ancestors, 
Stretching its limbs wide in its country’s sun, 
To warm them ; drinking the soft airs of autumn 
Forgetful, on the fields where its forefathers 
Like lions fought! From overflowing hands, 
Strew we with hellebore and poppies thick 
The way.” 


The truth of this reproach cannot be strange to those who 
know Italy, even now when the dull repose is at last broken ; 
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and its eloquence cannot be unknown to any. But the throngs 
have passed by, and the poet takes up his theme. Abel sits 
before an altar upon the borders of Eden, and looks with an 
exile’s longing towards the Paradise of his father, where, high 
above all the other trees, he beholds, 


“ Lording it proudly in the garden’s midst, 
The guilty apple with its fatal beauty.” 


He weeps ; and Cain, furiously returning from the unaccept- 
ed labor of the fields, lifts his hand against his brother. 


“Tt was at sunset ; 
The air was severed with a mother’s shriek, 
And stretched beside the o’erturned altar’s foot 
Lay the first corse.” 


“ The fratricide 
Beheld that blood amazed, and from on high 
He heard the awful voice of cursing leap, 
And in the middle of his forehead felt 
God’s lightning strike.” 


And, moved and shaken like a conscious thing, 
The tree of sin dilated horribly 

Its frondage over all the land and sea, 

And with its poisonous shadow followed far 
The flight of Cain.” 


“ And he who first 
By th’ arduous solitudes and by the heights 
And labyrinths of the virgin earth conducted 
This ever-wandering, lost Humanity 
Was the Accursed.” 


Cain passes away, and his children fill the world, and the 
joy of guiltless labor brightens the poet’s sombre verse. 


“The murmur of the works of man arose 
Up from the plains; the caves reverberated 
The blows of restiess hammers that revealed, 
Deep in the bowels of the fruitful hills, 
The iron and the faithless gold, with rays 
Of evil charm. And all the cliffs repeated 
The beetle’s fall, and the unceasing leap 
Of waters on the paddles of the wheel 
Volubly busy; and with heavy strokes 
Upon the borders of the invaded woods 
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The axe was heard descending on the trees, 

Upon the odorous bark of mighty pines. 

Over the imminent upiand’s utmost brink 

The blond wild-goat stretched forth his neck to meet 
The unknown sound, and, caught with sudden fear, 
Down the steep ‘bounded, and the arrow cut 
Midway the flight of his aerial foot.” 


So all the wild earth was tamed to the hand of man, and the 
wisdom of the stars began to reveal itself to the shepherds, 


“ Who, in the leisure of the argent nights, 
Leading their flocks upon a sea of meadows,” 


turned their eyes upon the heavenly bodies, and questioned 
them in their courses. But a taint of guilt was in all the 
blood of Cain, which the Deluge alone could purge. 


“ And beautiful beyond all utterance 
Were the earth’s first-born daughters. Phantasms these 
That now enamor us decrepit, by 
The light of that prime beauty! And the glance 
Those ardent sinners darted had beguiled 
God’s angels even, so that the Lord’s command 
Was weaker than the bidding of their eyes. 
And there were seen, descending from on high, 
His messengers, and in the tepid eves 
Gathering their flight about the secret founts 
Where came the virgins wandering sole to stretch 
The nude pomp of their perfect loveliness. 
Caught by some sudden flash of light afar, 
The shepherd looked, and deemed that he beheld 
A fallen star, and knew not that he saw 
A fallen angel, whose distended wings, 
All tremulous with voluptuous delight, 

’ Strove vainly to lift him to the skies again. 
The earth with her malign embraces blest 
The heavenly-born, and they straightway forgot 
The joys of God's eternal paradise 
For the brief rapture of a guilty love. 
And from these nuptials, violent and strange, 
A strange and violent race of giants rose ; 
A chain of sin had linked the earth to heaven ; 
And God repented Him of His own work.” 


The destroying rains descended, 
“ And the ocean rose, 
And on the cities and the villages 
The terror fell apace. There was a strife 
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Of suppliants at the altars; blasphemy 
Launched at the impotent idols and the kings ; 
There were embraces desperate and dear, 
And news of suddenest forgivenesses, 

And a relinquishment of all sweet things ; 
And, guided onward by the pallid prophets, 
The people climbed, with lamentable cries, 

In pilgrimage up the mountains. 


“ But in vain; 
For swifter than they climbed the ocean rose, 
And hid the palms, and buried the sepulchres 
Far underneath the buried pyramids ; 
And the victorious billow swelled and knocked 
At eagles’ Alpine nests, extinguishing 
All lingering breath of life; and dreadfuller 
Than the yell rising from the battle-field 
Seemed the hush of every human sound. 


“On the high solitude of the waters naught 
Was seen but here and there unfrequently 
A frail raft, heaped with languid men that fought 
Weakly with one another for the grass 
Hanging about a cliff not yet submerged, 
And here and there a drowned’ man’s head, and here 
And there a file of birds, that beat the air 
With weary wings.” 

After the Deluge, the race of Noah repeoples the empty 
world, and the history of mankind begins anew in the Orient. 
Rome is built, and the Christian era dawns, and Rome falls 
under the feet of the barbarians. Then the enthusiasm of 
Christendom sweeps towards the East, in the repeated Cru- 
sades ; and then, “after long years of twilight,’ Dante, the 
sun of Italian civilization, rises; and at last comes the dream 
of another world, unknown to the eyes of elder times. 

“ But between that and our shore roared diffuse 
Abysmal seas and fabulous hurricanes 
Which, thought on, blanched the faces of the bold ; 
For the dread secret of the heavens was then 
The Western world. Yet on the Italian coasts 
A boy grew into manhood, in whose soul 
The instinct of the unknown continent burned. 
He saw in his prophetic mind depicted 
The opposite visage of the earth, and, turning 
With joyful defiance to the ocean, sailed 
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Forth with two secret pilots, God and Genius. 
Last of the prophets, he returned in chains 
And glory.” 


In the New World are the traces, as in the Old, of a restless 
Humanity, wandering from coast to coast, growing, building 
cities, and utterly vanishing. There are graves‘and ruins every- 
where; and the poet’s thought returns from these scenes of 
unstoried desolation, to follow again the course of man in the 
European annals. But here, also, he is lost in the confusion 
of man’s advance and retirement, and he muses : — 


“Tlow many were the peoples? Where the trace 
Of their lost steps? Where the funereal fields 
In which they sleep? Go, ask the clouds of heaven 
How many bolts are hidden in their breasts, 
And when they shall be launched; and ask the path 
That they shall keep in the unfurrowed air. 
The peoples passed. Obscure as destiny, 
Forever stirred by secret hope, forever 
Waiting upon the promised mysteries, 
Unknowing God, that urged them, turning still 
To some kind star, — they swept o'er the sea-weed 
In unknown waters, fearless swam the course 
Of nameless rivers, wrote with flying feet 
The mountain pass on pathless snows ; impatient 
Of rest, for aye, from Babylon to Memphis, 
From the Acropolis to Rome, they hurried. 


“ And with them passed their guardian household gods, 
And faithful wisdom of their ancestors, 
And the seed sown in mother fields, and gathered, 
A fruitful harvest, in their happier years. 
And, ‘companying the order of their steps 
Upon the way, they sung the choruses 
And sacred burdens of their country’s songs, 
And, sitting down by hospitable gates, 
They told the histories of their far-off cities. 
And sometimes in the lonely darknesses 
Upon the ambiguous way they found a light, — 
The deathless lamp of some great truth, that Heaven 
Sent in compassionate answer to their prayers. 


“ But not to all was given it to endure 
That ceaseless pilgrimage, and not on all 
Did the heavens smile perennity of life 
Revirginate with never-ceasing change ; 
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And when it had completed the great work 
Which God had destined. for its race to do, 
Sometimes a weary people laid them down 
To rest them, like a weary man, and left 
Their nude bones in a vale of expiation, 
And passed away as utterly forever 

As mist that snows itself into the sea.” 


The poet views this growth of nations from youth to decrep- 
itude, and, coming back at last to himself and to his own land 
and time, breaks forth into a lament of grave and touching 
beauty : — 


“ Muse of an aged people, in the eve 
Of fading civilization, I was born 
Of kindred that have greatly expiated 
And greatly wept. For me the ambrosial fingers 
Of Graces never wove,the laurel crown, 
But the Fates shadowed, from my youngest days, 
My brow with passion-flowers, and I have lived 
Unknown to my dear land. O fortunate 
My sisters that in the heroic dawn 
Of races sung! To them did destiny give 
The virgin fire and chaste ingenuousness 
Of their land’s speech ; and, reverenced, their hands 
Ran over potent strings. To me, the hopes 
Turbid with hate ; to me, the senile rage ; 
To me, the painted fancies clothed by art 
Degenerate ; to me, the desperate wish, 
Not in my soul to nurse ungenerous dreams, 
But to contend, and with the sword of song 
To fight my battles too.” 


Such is the spirit, such is the manner, of the Prime Storie of 
Aleardi. The merits of the poem are so obvious, that it seems 
scarcely profitable to comment upon its picturesqueness, upon 
the nobility of its style, upon the excellent art which quickens 
its frequent descriptions of nature with a human interest. The 
defects of the poem are equally obvious, and we have again to 
acknowledge the critical acuteness of Arnaud, who says of 
Aleardi: “ Instead of synthetizing his conceptions, and giving 
relief to the principal lines, the poet lingers caressingly upon 
the particulars, preferring the descriptive to the dramatic ele- 
ment. From this results poetry of beautiful arabesques and ex- 
quisite fragments, of harmonious verse and brilliant diction.” 
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Nevertheless, Arnaud confesses, the poetry of Aleardi “is not 
academically common,” but pleases by the originality of its 
very mannerism; and it seems to us, that, in reading it, you 
feel the presence of unquestionable power. 

Like “ Primal Histories,” the “ Hour of my Youth ” is a con- 
templative poem, to which frequency of episode gives life and 

‘movement; but its scope is less grand, and the poet, recalling 
his early days, remembers chiefly the events of defeated revo- 
lution which give such heroic sadness and splendor to the his- 
tory of the first third of this century. The work is character- 
ized by the same opulence of diction, and the same luxury of 
epithet and imagery, as the “ Primal Histories,’ but it some- 
how fails to win our interest in equal degree: perhaps because 
the patriot now begins to overshadow the poet, and appeal is 
often made rather to the sympathies than the imagination. It 
is certain that art ceases to be less, and country more, in the 
poetry of Aleardi from this time. It could scarcely be other- 
wise ; and had it been otherwise, the poet would have become 
despicable, not great, in the eyes of his countrymen. 

The “ Hour of my Youth” opens with the following lines, 
and we can recall no passage of descriptive poetry superior to 
that which they present. Here the colors are laid on with a 
master’s hand; here is the freshness and freedom of a sketch, 
and none of its imperfection. In this picture, — where, for 
once at least, all the brilliant effects are synthetized, — the 
poet has ordered the whole Northern world, and you can 
dream of nothing grand or beautiful in those lonely regions 
which you do not behold here : — 

“ Ere yet upon the unhappy Arctic lands, 
In dying autumn, Erebus descends 
With the night’s thousand hours, along the verge 
Of the horizon, like a fugitive, 
Through the long days wanders the weary sun ; 
And when at last under the wave is quenched 
The last gleam of its golden countenance, 
Interminable twilight land and sea 
Discolors, and the north-wind covers deep 
All things in snow, as in their sepulchres 
The dead are buried. In the distances 
The shock of warring Cyclades of ice 
Makes music as of wild and strange lament ; 
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And up in heaven now tardily are lit 

The solitary polar star and seven 

Lamps of the Bear. And now the warlike race 
Of swans gather their hosts upon the breast 

Of some far gulf, and, bidding their farewell 

To the white cliffs, and slender junipers, 

And sea-weed bridal-beds, intone the song 

Of parting, and a sad metallic clang 

Send through the mists. Upon their southward way 
They greet the beryl-tinted icebergs ; greet 
Flamy volcanoes, and the seething founts 

Of Geysers, and the melancholy yellow 

Of the Icelandic fields; and, wearying, 

Their lily wings amid the boreal lights, 

Journey away unto the joyous shores 

Of morning.” 


In a strain of equal nobility, but of more personal and sub- 
jective effect, the thought is completed : — 


‘* So likewise, my own soul, from these obscure 
Days without glory, wings its flight afar 
Backward, and journeys to the years of youth 
And morning. OQ, give me back once more, 
O, give me, Lord, one hour of youth again! 
For in that time I was serene and bold, 

And uncontaminate, and enraptured with 

The universe. I did not know the pangs 

Of the proud mind, nor the sweet miseries 

Of love; and I had never gathered yet, 

After those fires so sweet in burning, bitter 
Handfuls of ashes, that, with tardy tears 
Sprinkled, at last have nourished into bloom 
The solitary flower of penitence. 

The baseness of the many was unknown, 

And civil woes had not yet sown with salt 
Life’s narrow field. Ah! then the infinite 
Voices that Nature sends her worshippers 
From land, from sea, and from the cloudy depths 
Of heaven smote the echoing soul of youth 
To music. And at the first morning sigh 

Of the poor wood-lark, — at the measured bell 
Of homeward flocks, and at the opaline wings 
Of dragon-flies in their aerial dances 

Above the gorgeous carpets of the marsh, — 
At the wind’s moan, and at the sudden gleam 
Of lamps lighting in some far town by night, — 
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And at the dash of rain that April shoots 
Through the air odorous with the smitten dust, — 
My spirit rose, and glad and swift my thought 
Over the sea of being sped all-sails.” 


There is a description of a battle, in the “ Hour of my 
Youth,” which we cannot refrain from quoting before we 
leave the poem. The battle took place between the Austrians 
and the French on the 14th of January, 1797, in the Chiusa, 
a narrow valley near Verona, and the fiercest part of the fight 
was for the possession of the hill of Rivoli. 


“ Clouds of smoke 
Floated along the heights; and, with her wild, 
Incessant echo, Chiusa still repeated 
The harmony of the muskets. Rival hosts 
Contended for the poverty of a hill 
That scarce could give their number sepulchre ; 
But from that hill-crest waved the glorious locks 
Of Victory. And round its bloody spurs, 
Taken and lost with fierce vicissitude, 
Serried and splendid, swept and tempested 
Long-haired dragoons, together with the might 
Of the Homeric foot, delirious 
With fury ; and the horses with their teeth 
Tore one another, or, tossing wild their manes, 
Fled with their helpless riders up the crags, 
By strait and imminent paths of rock, till down, 
Like angels thunder-smitten, to the depths 
Of that abyss the riders fell. With slain 
Was heaped the dreadful amphitheatre ; 
The rocks did bleed ; and if with gasping breath 
Some wounded swimmer beat away the waves 
Weakly between him and the other shore, 
The merciless hunters from the cliffs above, 
With their inexorable aim, beneath 
The waters sunk him.” 


The Monte Circellio is part of a poem in four cantos, 
dispersed, it is said, to avoid the researches of the police, in 
which the poet recounts in picturesque verse the glories and 
events of the Italian land and history through which he passes. 
A slender but potent cord of common feeling unites the epi- 
sodes, and the lament for the present fate of Italy rises into 
hope for her future. More than half of the poem is given 
to a description of the geological growth of the earth, in 
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which the imagination of the poet has unbridled range, and in 
which there is a success unknown to all other attempts to 
poetize the facts of science. The epochs of darkness and 
inundation, of the monstrous races of bats and lizards, of 
the mammoths and the gigantic vegetation, pass, and, after 
thousands of years, the earth is tempered and purified to the 
use of man by fire; and that 


“ Paradise of land and sea, forever 
Stirred by great hopes and by volcanic fires, 
Called Italy,” 


takes shape: its burning mountains rise, its valleys sink, its 
plains extend, its streams run. But first of all, the hills of 
Rome lifted themselves from the waters, that day when the 
Spirit of God dwelling upon their face 
“ Saw a fierce group of seven enkindled hills, 

In number like the mystic candles lighted 

Within His future temple. Then he bent 

Upon that mystic pleiades of flame 

His luminous regard, and spoke to it: 

‘ Thou art to be my Rome.’ The harmony 

Of that note to the nebulous heights supreme, 

And to the bounds of the created world, 

Rolled like the voice of myriad organ-stops, 

And sank, and ceased. ‘The heavenly orbs resumed 

Their daily dance and their unending journey; 

A mighty rush of plumes disturbed the rest 

Of the vast silence; here and there, like stars 

About the sky, flashed the immortal eyes 

Of choral angels following after Him.” 


The opening lines of Monte Circellio are scarcely less 
beautiful than the first part of Un’ Ora della mia Giovinezza, 
but we must content ourselves with only one other extract 
from the poem, leaving the rest to the reader of the original. 
The fact that every summer the Roman hospitals are filled 
with the unhappy peasants who descend from the hills of the 
Abruzzi to snatch its harvests from the feverish Campagna, will 
help us to understand all the meaning of the following pas- 
sage, though nothing could add to its pathos, unless, perhaps, 
the story given by Alcardi in a note at the foot of his page : — 
‘How do you live here?” asked a traveller of one of the 
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peasants who reap the Campagna. The Abruzzese answered, 
“ Signor, we die.” 
“ What time, 

In hours of summer, sad with so much light, 

The sun beats ceaselessly upon the fields, 

The harvesters, as famine urges them, 

Draw hither in thousands, and they wear 

The look of those that dolorously go 

In exile, and already their brown eyes 

Are heavy with the poison of the air. 

Here never note of amorous bird consoles 

Their drooping hearts ; here never the gay songs 
_Of their Abruzzi sound to gladden these 
Pathetic hands. But taciturn they toil, 
Reaping the harvests for their unknown lords; 
And when the weary labor is performed, 
Taciturn they retire ; and not till then 

Their bagpipes crown the joys of the return, 
Swelling the heart with their familiar strain. 
Alas! not all return, for there is one 

That dying in the furrow sits, and seeks 

With his last look some faithful kinsman out, 

To give his life’s wage, that he carry it 

Unto his trembling mother, with the last 

Words of her son that comes no more. And dying, 
Deserted and alone, far off he hears 

His comrades going, with their pipes in time 
Joyfully measuring their homeward steps. 

And when in after years an orphan comes 

To reap the harvest here, and feels his blade 

Go quivering through the swaths of falling grain, 
Ile weeps and thinks: haply these heavy stalks 
Ripened on his unburied father’s bones.” 


In the poem called “ The Marine and Commercial Cities 
of Italy” (Le Cittd Italiane Marinare e Commercianti), 
Aleardi recounts the glorious rise, the jealousies, the fratri- 
cidal wars, and the ignoble fall of Venice, Florence, Pisa, and 
Genoa, in strains of grandeur and pathos; he has pride in 
the wealth and freedom of those old queens of traffic, and 
scorn and lamentation for the blind selfishness that kept them 
Venetian, Florentine, Pisan, and Genoese, and never suffered 
them to be Italian. We take from this poem the prophetic 
vision of the greatness of Venice, which, according to the pa- 
triotic tradition of Sabellico, Saint Mark beheld five hundred 
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years before the foundation of the city, when one day, journey- 
ing toward Aquileja, his ship lost her course among the islands 
of the lagoons. The saint looked out over those melancholy 
swamps, and saw the phantom of a Byzantine cathedral rest 
upon the reeds, while a multitudinous voice broke the silence 
with the Venetian battle-cry, Viva San Marco! The lines 
that follow illustrate the pride and splendor of Venetian story, 
and are notable, we think, for a certain lofty grace of move- 
ment and opulence of diction. 
“ There thou shalt lie, O Saint!* but compassed round 

Thickly by shining groves 

Of pillars; on thy regal portico, 

Lifting their glittering and impatient hooves, 

Corinth’s fierce steeds shall bound ; f 

And at thy name, the hymn of future wars, 

From their funereal caves 

The bandits of the waves 

Shall fly in exile ;$ brought from bloody fields 

Hard won and lost in far-off Palestine, 

The glimmer of a thousand Arab moons 

Shall fill thy broad lagoons; 

And on the false Byzantine’s towers shall climb 

A blind old man sublime, § 

Whom Victory shall behold 

Amidst his enemies with thy sacred flag, 

All battle-rent, unrolled.” 


The late poems of Aleardi are nearly all in this lyrical form, 
in which the thought drops and rises with ceaseless change of 
music, and which wins the reader of many empty Italian can- 
zoni by the mere delight of its movement. It is well adapted 
to the subjects for which Aleardi has used it; it has a stateli- 
ness and strength of its own, and its continual lapse and as- 
cent give animation to the ever-blending story and aspiration, 
appeal, or reflection. In this measure are written “ The Three 
Rivers,” “ The Three Maidens,” and “ The Seven Soldiers.” 


* The bones of St. Mark repose in bis church at Venice. 

t The famous bronze horses of St. Mark’s still shine with the gold that once cov- 
ered them. 

t Venice early swept the Adriatic of the pirates who infested it. 

§ The Doge Enrico Dandolo, who, though blind and bowed with eighty years of 
war, was the first to plant the banner of Saint Mark on the walls of Constantinople 
when that city was taken by the Venetians and Crusaders. 
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The latter is a poem of some length, in which the poet, figur- 
ing himself upon a battle-field on the morrow after a combat 
between Italians and Austrians, “ wanders among the wound- 
ed in search of expiated sins and of unknown heroism. He 
pauses,’ continues his eloquent biographer in the Galleria 
Nazionale, “to meditate on the death of the Hungarian, Polish, 
Bohemian, Croatian, Austrian, and Tyrolese soldiers, who per- 
sonify the nationalities oppressed by the tyranny of the house 
of Hapsburg. A minister of God, praying beside the corpses 
of two friends, Pole and Hungarian, hails the dawn of the 
Magyar resurrection. Then rises the grand figure of Sandor 
Petéfi, ‘the patriotic poet of Hungary,’ whose life was a 
hymn, and whose miraculous reappearance will, according to 
popular superstition, take place when Hungary is freed from 
her chains. The poem closes with a prophecy concerning the 
destinies of Austria and Italy.” Like all the poems of Ale- 
ardi, it abounds in striking lines; but the interest, instead 
of gathering strongly about one central idea, diffuses itself 
over half-forgotten particulars of revolutionary history, and 
the sympathy of the reader is fatigued and confused with 
the variety of the demand upon it. 

For this reason, “‘ The Three Rivers ”’ and ** The Three Maid- 
ens” are more artistic poems: in the former, the poet seeks 
vainly a promise of Italian greatness and unity on the banks 
of Tiber and of Arno, but finds it by the Po, where the 
war of 1859 is beginning; in the latter, three maidens re- 
count to the poet stories of the oppression which has impris- 
oned the father of one, despoiled another’s house through the 
tax-gatherer, and sent the brother of the third to languish, 
the soldier-slave of his tyrants, in a land where “the wife 
washes the garments of her husband, yet stained with Italian 
blood.” 

The author’s latest poem, the Canto Politico, we have not 
read; and a doubt whether anybody has new thoughts about 
the immortality of the soul has closed to us the Lettere a 
Maria. <Aleardi could not sing of love without saying some- 
thing memorable and beautiful ; but in his idyl concerning the 
loves of Raphael and the Fornarina, he has not moved us 
greatly. As to the Triste Dramma, addressed to a woman 
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whose lover is hanged for political offences at Mantua, and 
who afterwards loves again, it is dignified by the author’s treat- 
ment; but the theme is so revolting and terrible in itself that 
it repels the reader. 

A very little book holds all the poems which Aleardi has 
written, and we have named them all but two brief lyrics, 
“The Venetian to the Milanese Women,” and “ Love and 
Light.” As a poet he has been twice wise: he has written 
little poetry, and little but poetry. He has in greater degree 
than any other Italian poet of this age, or perhaps of any age, 
those merits which our English taste of this time demands, — 
quickness of feeling and brilliancy of expression. He lacks 
simplicity of idea, and his style is an opal which takes all lights 
and hues, rather than the crystal which lets the daylight color- 
lessly through. He is distinguished no less by the themes he 
selects than by the expression he gives them. In his poetry 
there is passion, but his subjects are usually those to which 
love is accessory rather than essential; and he cares better 
to sing of universal and national destinies as they concern 
individuals, than the raptures and anguishes of youthful in- 
dividuals as they concern mankind. The poet may be wrong 
in this, but he achieves an undeniable novelty in it, and we 
confess that we read him willingly on account of it. 

No one could be more opposed, in spirit and method, to Ale- 
ardo Aleardi than Giulio Carcano; but both of these poets 
betray love and study of English masters. In the former there 
is something to remind us of Milton, of “Ossian,” and of 
Byron; and in the latter, Arnaud notes very obvious resem- 
blances to Gray, Crabbe, and Wordsworth in the simplicity or 
the proud humility of the theme, and the unaffected courage of 
its treatment. The critic declares the poet’s wsthetic creed to 
be, God, the family, and country; and in a beautiful essay on 
Domestic Poetry, written amidst the universal political discour- 
agement of 1859, Carcano himself declares that in the culti- 
vation of a popular and homelike feeling in literature the hope 
of Italy no less than of Italian poetry lies. He was ready to re- 
spond to the impulses of the nation’s heart, which he had felt 
in his communion with its purest and best life, when in later 
years its expectation gave place to action, and many of his 
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political poems are bold and noble. But his finest poems are 
those which celebrate the affections of the household, and poet- 
ize the mute, pathetic beauty of toil and poverty in city and 
country. He sings with a tenderness peculiarly winning of 
the love of mothers and children, and we shall give the best 
notion of the poet’s best in the following beautiful lullaby, 
premising merely that the title of the poem is the Italian in- 
fantile for sleep. 


“NANNA. 


“ Sleep, sleep, sleep! my little girl : 
Mother is near thee. Sleep, unfurl 
Thy veil o'er the cradle where Baby lies! 
Dream, Baby, of angels in the skies! 
On the sorrowful earth, in hopeless quest, 
Passes the exile without rest ; 
Where’er he goes, in sun or snow, 
Trouble and pain beside him go. 


“ But when I look upon thy sleep, 
And hear thy breathing soft and deep, 
My soul turns with a faith serene 
To days of sorrow that have been, 
And I feel that of love and happiness 
Heaven has given my life excess ; 
The Lord in his mercy gave me thee, 
And thou in truth art part of me! 


“ Thou knowest not, as I bend above thee, 
How much I love thee, how much I love thee! 
Thou art the very life of my heart, 
Thou art my joy, thou art my smart! 
Thy day begins uncertain, child: 
Thou art a blossom in the wild; 
But over thee, with his wings abroad, 
Blossom, watches the angel of God. 


“ Ah! wherefore with so sad a face 
Must thy father look on thy happiness ? 
In thy little bed he kissed thee now, 
And dropped a tear upon thy brow. 
Lord, to this mute and pensive soul, 
Temper the sharpness of his dole : 
Give him peace whose love my life hath kept: 
He too has hoped, though he has wept. 
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“ And over thee, my own delight, 

Watch that sweet Mother, day and night, 
To whom the exiles consecrate 

Altar and heart in every fate. 

sy her name I have called my little girl; 
But on life’s sea, in the tempest’s whirl, 
Thy helpless mother, my darling, may 
Only tremble and only pray ! 


“ Sleep, sleep, sleep! my baby dear; 
Dream of the light of some sweet star. 
Sleep, sleep! and I will keep 
Thoughtful vigils above thy sleep. 

O, in the days that are to come, 

With unknown trial and unknown doom, 
Thy little heart can ne’er love me 

As thy mother loves and shall love thee!” 





Art. II. — Britisa Finance rm 1816. 


Lorp LiverPoow’s administration, at the close of the great 
French war, contained perhaps not a single member endowed 
with less originating power than Mr. Vansittart, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The twenty-three years during which that 
struggle had raged almost without intermission had seen many 
men in succession attempting, after their own fashion, to sus- 
tain the enormous and rapidly increasing burden under which 
the resources of England were strained to exhaustion. Mr. 
Pitt, who, in spite of all that may be said, was great as a 
finance minister, even in his errors, Mr. Addington, Lord 
Henry Petty, and Mr. Spencer Perceval had, one after another, 
tried their ingenuity, not in restoring order to the finances, for 
they all found any such purpose far beyond their powers, but 
in holding England back from the brink of national bankruptcy. 
When, in 1812, Mr. Perceval was assassinated, and Lord Liv- 
erpool became the First Lord of the Treasury, it was not sup- 
posed that so weak an administration could long sustain the 
weight of the public interests; and Mr. Vansittart seems to 
have been placed at the head of the Exchequer rather in the 
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expectation that the position would not be permanent, than 
with any idea that he might become the most important mem- 
ber of the government. Nominally, indeed, the financial policy 
of the country was under the control of the Prime Minister, 
and the whole administration was responsible for its direction. 
But Lord Liverpool was himself not a great man, and Lord 
Castlereagh, whose ability was really considerable, gave, as 
could scarcely have been otherwise, his whole attention to his 
own department of foreign affairs. Nevertheless, weak as it 
was in 1812, this administration brought the war to its conclu- 
sion, placing Great Britain in a position more powerful and 
commanding than she ever had held before, or probably will 
ever hold again. But the close of this long struggle, and the 
settlement at last effected by the treaty of Vienna, changed 
with great rapidity the task of the English government. Ques- 
tions of internal policy sprang into surpassing interest and 
prominence ; and while Lord Liverpool and Lord Castlereagh 
were still occupied in maintaining British influence on the 
Continent at the same point to which they had raised it in 
1815, the movement had already begun among the people, 
which, fifty years later, ended in the official avowal of the use- 
lessness and mischief of the traditional foreign policy of Great 
Britain. 

Mr. Vansittart was not a person of so much consequence 
that it has been thought worth while to publish his papers; and 
we cannot now learn whether he was in any way conscious of 
the enormous duties which the close of the war threw upon 
him, — duties which would have overtasked Pitt himself, and 
which Huskisson and Peel made the foundation of their great 
reputations, while a host of inferior men were buried under 
the weight. Even now it is impossible to draw up a clear 
statement of the condition of English finances in 1816. It is 
impossible to determine with certainty even the simplest of all 
the facts, — the amount of the debt. If, therefore, the follow- 
ing account of English financial affairs appears unintelligible to 
the reader, there is only one consideration to be offered in its 
excuse. This account is difficult to understand, and may con- 
tain errors ; but there can be no possible doubt that a clear and 
positive statement would be quite unworthy of belief. 
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The Parliamentary Paper No. 443 of the session of 1858 
gives an official return of the amount of the public debt of the 
United Kingdom for every year since that debt has had an 
existence. There is excellent reason to doubt whether the 
sums given are in the majority of cases more than approxima- 
tions to the truth ; but there seems to be no reason to expect 
greater exactness from any other source. The following may, 
therefore, be assumed as a fair statement of the national debt 
of Great Britain in 1816, the first year after the return of 
peace. 





Great 
Britain. 


Funded Debt. £ 

Bank of England, at 3% . . « «| 11,686,800 

Bank of Ireland, at 5% a * oo 2,169,231 2. 169, ,231 
South Sea Company, at3% ..... . | 14,814,085 14,814, 085 
Five per cent Annuities . . . -  « |136,181,688)10,579,485 146,761,173 
Four per cent Annuities . . 2. . « « «| 74,935, 719| 789,785 75,7 725, 504 
Three and half percents . . . . 2. 2 /10, 740,014) 10,740,014 
Three per cent Reduced Annuities. . . «| 5 (164,701,456 
Three per cent Consolidated Annuities .  . |882,447,77 382,447,774 
Three per cent - “ (Germany 31,192 | 5,731,192 





Three per cent se ie Portugal) | ; 534,712 
Bank Annuities (1726),at3% ..... | 1,000,000 
BO ec ee 792,033,426 24,278,515 816,3 311, 941 


Unfunded Debt. | 
Exchequer Bills . . oe .| 41,441,900! 41,441,900 
Treasury Bills (Ireland) hae een ‘ | 2,497,808 2,497,808 | 
| De *bentures. . . cee et ew ol 787,400 787,400 


Total. . . . «| 42,229,300 2,497,808 44,727,108 








Grand Total . . . . 834,262,726 26,776,323 861,039,049 
The nominal capital was, therefore, about eight hundred and 
sixty million pounds ; and in January, 1816, six months after 
Waterloo, the three per cents stood at 60 in the market. It 
must, however, be stated at the outset, and always borne in 
mind, that the funded debt of Great Britain cannot be rightly 
represented by a statement of the nominal amount of capital 
supposed to be involved. One nation borrows money, and, by 
the terms of the contract, engages to repay the whole sum lent, 
and fixes a time for the repayment. Another nation borrows 
without the profession of any intention ever to return the capi- 
tal at all; and Great Britain’s whole funded debt was contracted 
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in this manner. In technical language, the government sells 
annuities, and no purchaser is either in law or in equity entitled 
to demand more than his stipulated annual interest upon the 
sum which he has lent. No man can ever claim of right any 
part of the principal of the public funds. It is true, however, 
that there are two sorts of annuities, which must be clearly dis- 
tinguished. The perpetual annuities, in which heading the 
mass of the funds belong, are also called redeemable, because, 
whenever they rise above par in the market, and it accordingly 
becomes profitable to pay them off by borrowing the money at 
a lower rate of interest, there is nothing in the contract which 
forbids the operation ; and accordingly this has been regularly 
done, until now the whole debt has been consolidated in three 
per cents, and may at any time be reduced still lower, should 
they rise above par. But the terminable annuities are not 
redeemable, and depend on an entirely different principle. 
These terminable annuities are of two kinds,— those for 
lives and those for a term of years. They bear a higher rate of 
interest, calculated according to special tables, so that the life 
annuities terminate absolutely with the life of the holder, and 
the others at some fixed time, according to the specified terms 
of the contract. The so-called long annuities, for instance, 
were fixed to terminate in 1860. This system of terminable 
annuities has, therefore, the advantage of securing the extine- 
tion of the loan at a very moderate annual charge, so that the 
tax-payers are unconscious that they are in fact paying off every 
year a portion of the capital, as well as the interest of the debt. 
This was at one time a favorite scheme in English finance, and 
there were several forms of terminable annuities, the principle 
of the self-extinguishing character of the debt remaining the 
same throughout. Although this plan of borrowing is accom- 
panied by a higher rate of annual charge than is necessary 
when borrowing on a perpetual annuity, it was usually made 
very light by granting the annuity for a long term of years. 
Thus, an annuity for a hundred years is the same thing to most 
persons as an annuity forever; and it is also nearly the same 
by calculation, its value at four per cent being twenty-four and 
a half years’ purchase, and therefore only a half-year’s purchase 
less than an anauity forever. It has been contended that the 
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whole debt ought to have been contracted in this form, and 
possibly, if the government had begun so, it might have suc- 
ceeded ; but in practice the public naturally prefer, where the 
choice is given them, the perpetual investment. These termi- 
nable annuities were also objected to, reasonably or not, on the 
ground that they encouraged the popular tendency to improvi- 
dence. 

The unfunded debt, also, is not fairly represented as capital. 
Exchequer bills were habitually used to some extent, in antici- 
pation of revenue that could not be immediately collected. Far 
the larger portion, however, was really so much debt, which 
had to be ultimately paid off or funded. Large sums were 
usually voted upon them towards the conclusion of each ses- 
sion of Parliament, particularly in time of war, to answer exi- 
gencies of the public service. 

It is, therefore, the charge of the debt alone which is the true 
measure of the liabilities of Great Britain. The same authority 
which has been already quoted states this charge to have been, 
in 1816, as follows : — 





| a - | Ireland. 





Funded Debt. £ 
| Intereston Capital . . . . 2. oe te | 22, 233,994 1,044,928 28,278,922 
| Long Annuities . ee ee ee 1 359,436 | 


See ee 9: . 230,000 | 
he eek ee ae 5) 199,845 | 
RT. 6 ee ie & a ae @ 16,731 16,731 
Exchequer Annuities . . . . 1. 2 e -| 43,677, 44,924 88,601 


Total. . . . .| 1,832,958 61,655 1,894,613 


Interest of Stock for Redemption of Land | 
Pie A « & <6 a oa ow ee © 3,815) 


Management .. . 2 +e «| 284,674 
Total . oa ae .| 29,355,441 1,106, 583 30,462,024 


Unfunded Debt. 
Exchequer Bills (Interest) . . . . + -| 1,971,699 124,890 2,096,589 
Debentures (Interest) . . of 39,370, 39,370 
Exchequer Bills issued in anticipation of | | 


Taxes (Interest) . . . oe 2 al 7,635) _ |____- 47,635 
Total . 





2,058,704, 124,890 2,183,594 





| 
| 


Grand Total . .| 31,414,145, 1,231,473 32,645,618 
| } 





We may begin, therefore, with the assumption, that the capi- 
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tal of the national debt amounted, in 1816, to the sum of 
£861,040,000, bearing an annual burden of £32,645,618. 

The regular annual expenses of the government amounted to 
nearly the same sum as the charge of the debt. The whole 
amount which was required to be raised by taxation, in the 
year subsequent to the war, was about £61,000,000. Many 
years afterwards, when the popular cry for economy had exer- 
cised its full power, and circumstances had allowed a consider- 
able reduction to be effected in the charge for interest of the 
debt, the annual expenditure of the country sank as low as 
£47,000,000 ; but the first peace budget was one of more than 
sixty millions sterling. 

This immense burden was levied on a population which prob- 
ably did not exceed twenty million souls; and of this number 
fully six millions were Irish. But Ireland was bankrupt. So 
bad was her financial condition, that, after every effort, she 
found herself unable to meet by taxation even the charge of 
her debt. That charge amounted, in 1815, to £6,370,000 ; 
while the net revenue paid into the Irish exchequer was little 
more than £5,000,000. It was not to Ireland that the people 
of Great Britain could look for the faintest assistance in the 
support of their common credit. 

There remained a population of fourteen millions in England, 
Scotland, and Wales, and of this number it is hardly rash to 
say that one half contributed little to the payment of taxes. 
The warehouses were choked with goods, for which no market 
was to be found. The price of grain had fallen from five and 
six pounds sterling the quarter down to two pounds and a half, 
bringing distress to every farmer in the kingdom. More than 
£6,000,000 were annually raised, by local taxation, for the 
support or relief of the poor in England and Wales alone. Un- 
der these circumstances, it seems a liberal allowance to suppose 
that the whole weight of an annual taxation of £60,000,000 
fell practically upon not more than ten millions of people; and 
from these, in 1815, the government had actually succeeded 
in grinding £72,000,000. But even allowing that the whole 
fourteen millions contributed in just proportion, the burden of 
taxation is terrible to consider, when the vast mass of poverty 
and pauperism is taken into the account. 
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The income returns of Great Britain for the year 1815 give 
the following result : — 


Customs ; J , , . . £10,487,522 
Excise . J 5 ‘i . . 26,562,432 
Property Tax ; ° ; . - 14,318,572 
Assessed Taxes ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 6,214,987 
Land Tax . ‘ : - ' . 1,079,993 
Stamps. , : ‘ ‘ 5,865,413 
Post-Office  . ‘ ; ‘ . . 1,548,000 
Miscellaneous . , ‘ . , 366,867 


Total , . - £66,443,7386 


To this total, about £5,000,000 is to be added on account of 
Ireland, which still had an exchequer, and even a currency, 
distinct from that of Great Britain. It must also be mentioned, 
that the distinction between customs and excise was merely 
nominal, and did not indicate the nature of the taxes. The 
transfers from one to the other head seem to have been arbi- 
trary ; and, as the same article frequently paid both an excise 
and a customs duty, it was more convenient that one board 
should collect the whole. 

More than half of the revenue was produced by the excise 
and customs. It was, therefore, of paramount importance that 
these two branches should be carefully fostered, simplified, and 
systematized. When Mr. Pitt assumed the control of the 
finances, after the American war of independence, he found 
the customs in a state of such inextricable confusion, that the 
most experienced merchants were unable to foresee what would 
be the amount of duty affecting the articles they were import- 
ing, or to know the course to be followed in entering or clear- 
ing their vessels. In the midst of a chaos of contradictory 
statutes, irreconcilable systems, and arbitrary regulations, the 
inheritance of a century of bad government, the clerks of the 
custom-house ruled with supreme authority over the whole 
commerce of Great Britain. Among the measures by which 
Mr. Pitt gained his right to be considered the greatest of Eng- 
lish administrators, the one which did away with this state of 
things was by no means the least in value. In 1787 he suc- 
ceeded in carrying through Parliament an act abolishing all 
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the existing duties, and substituting in their place single duties 
on each article, according to a regular tariff, which was still 
further assisted by a reform in the method of transacting busi- 
ness in the custom-house. 

But the new system had scarcely produced all its beneficent 
results, when the French war broke out; and for twenty-three 
years Parliament piled one customs law upon another, until 
the old confusion reigned in the custom-house as absolutely as 
ever before. The same article paid duty repeatedly, — now to 
the customs, now to the excise. The laws were without a sys- 
tem, and incapable of being classed under any imaginable plan. 
There were bounties or drawbacks upon half the articles of 
commerce or production. Fees were multiplied to excess. 
Five hundred different statutes regulated the customs alone. 
A complete and vigorous measure was urgently required for 
the consolidation of the customs laws; and the example of Mr. 
Pitt made the neglect of the step by any subsequent government 
all the more obvious and inexcusable. 

This, however, was a part of the situation which lay nearest 
the light, and was most easily reached. It concerned only the 
form of collecting the taxes; and the real difficulties of the 
case extended throughout the whole length and breadth of the 
system of taxation itself. There seems to have been scarcely 
a fragment of the English revenue laws which was not marked 
by peculiar faults of its own, besides sharing in the radical 
vices that lay at the foundation of almost all of them. The 
principal exceptions which modern writers appear to have made 
in this sweeping condemnation of the old system are those of 
the house and land taxes, and the property or income tax, as 
the most economical and the most just that existed. But these 
required a degree of reform and alteration which would almost 
have converted them into new taxes. 

It is unquestionable that the nation, apart from the form of 
its burdens, was very much over-taxed. The most ordinary 
and necessary articles of consumption were overloaded with 
duties. The case of the salt duties was a notorious example 
of this evil. The natural cost of salt was less than eightpence 
the bushel, while the law required fifteen shillings on each 
bushel, raising its price to about twenty-two times its value. 
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The same objection ran through most of the excise duties. It 
was, however, comparatively a simple difficulty; and although 
it needed prompt and effective correction, no very high intel- 
lectual power was required to arrive at the remedy, so long as 
the question of protection was not involved. 

But it was rare indeed that the question of protection could 
be kept out of any projected improvement in English taxation 
at that time. Protection coiled like a tangled cord around 
and over and through every portion of British finance. The re- 
formers, who, with no enmity to the long-established principle 
of protecting home industry, still wished to relax a little here 
and there the strain of taxation, which was tearing the very 
muscles out of the bodies of their poorer fellow-countrymen, 
tugged now at one projecting evil of the vast system, and now 
at another; but wherever they came, they found the whole 
mass, confused and chaotic as it was, bound hard and fast in 
the inextricable meshes of protection. Some alarmed interest 
sprang out of the darkness to cry shame, and to excite popular 
hatred against them at the very moment when they were hop- 
ing at last to have a chance of stirring the phlegmatic govern- 
ment and the wretchedly indifferent Parliament into taking a 
step which could by no possibility harm any living creature. 

Everything was protected. Every petty interest of the coun- 
try had its rag of protection,— not merely against the genius 
or activity or superior circumstances of a foreign rival, but 
against allied branches of industry at home. Tiles complained 
if slates were untaxed. Wool was jealous of cotton. The 
brain of the Chancellor of the Exchequer was racked by hope- 
less efforts to maintain a proper equilibrium between home 
industries, while protecting them all against the foreigner. 
The irresistible logic of the principle was really carried out to 
that extent from which tamer modern protectionists shrink. 
One part of the United Kingdom was protected from the other. 
The products of English industry were protected from the 
rivalry of Ireland, aud the manufactures and produce of Ire- 
land were only admitted under suitable precautions into Eng- 
land. It is true, that the policy was, in this particular case, 
pursued with somewhat superfluous energy, since not only were 
heavy duties exacted for the protection of manufactures which 
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actually existed in Ireland, but also for that of some which did 
not exist at all, and never had existed, and which a moderate 
degree of knowledge of the subject would have shown never 
could exist ; so that the Irish people enjoyed, through a long 
series of years, the most favorable of possible opportunities for 
observing the operation of a thoroughly efficient protective sys- 
tem of their own choice. 

Nor was this all. Besides the protection granted to each in- 
dustry against its neighbor, besides that which built a wall 
between the different states of the same empire, and besides 
that which guarded them all against the foreigner, the Brit- 
ish system undertook to protect one foreign nation from an- 
other; and this was even regarded as a masterpiece of states- 
manship. A brilliant example of this form of protection was 
furnished in the case of Portugal. For an entire century, down 
to 1831, the British people were condemned to drink the vint- 
age of Portugal, in order to protect both countries against the 
superior attractions of French wine. 

But even as regarded the ordinary and almost universally 
accepted practice of protecting home industry against the for- 
eigner, the system of 1816 was far in advance of the mild con- 
ceptions of 1866. The statesmen of that day shrank from no 
consequence of their theory. It was not enough to lay protec- 
tive duties of sixty or a hundred per cent on rival enterprise. 
It was not even enough to tax at the rate of fifty per cent as a 
manufactured article the very mummies that were imported 
from Egypt, lest they should interfere with the British product. 
If the principle was good at all, it was held to be good to the 
extent of absolute prohibition; and as, on the one hand, the 
law required that the Englishman who had been so unlucky 
as to die could only go to his grave in a winding-sheet of 
British woollen, so it Was enacted, that any man, duke or beg- 
gar, who might be suspected of wearing or possessing even a 
silk handkerchief of foreign manufacture was liable to have it 
taken from his neck or his pocket, or to have his house entered 
and ransacked from garret to cellar. There was an element of 
the most intolerable tyranny inherent in the very nature of the 
prohibitive laws. 

It might be supposed that difficulties and confusion enough 
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would have resulted from such a revenue system. But in point 
of fact, there was nothing peculiarly strange or remarkable in 
it. Similar principles lay at the base of almost every financial 
theory at that time, and the countries of Europe, and even 
of America, accepied them as their rule of action. It was 
here that the British system began to show itself in its own 
strength; but it was only when the colonial and navigation 
laws were added to the over-taxation and to the eccentricities 
of ordinary protection, that confusion became confounded, and 
absurdity ran riot in the English statute-book. The principle 
which then lay at the bottom of the colonial system was, that 
the colonies existed for the benefit of the mother country; and 
the successful protest of the North American Colonies, in their 
war of independence, had not yet succeeded in convincing 
Great Britain of the radical error of this theory. No ships but 
British ships could enter the ports of a British colony, and no 
market but the English market was open to the colonists. The 
West Indian sugar-planter was obliged to send his produce to 
England for sale. He might perhaps have gained something 
had he refined it before shipment; but the British refiner would 
have suffered, and the British mercantile marine must have the 
benefit of the bulkier freight. In return, he was obliged to 
receive only British goods, or goods which had passed through 
Great Britain. But the West Indian colonies were dependent 
upon the nearer ports of the United States for many of the 
very necessaries of life; and the negroes died of hunger when 
those ports were closed. This necessity of obtaining food was 
alone the cause of a slight relaxation in the law, by which a 
limited trade was permitted in certain articles, from certain 
ports, by a certain class of vessels, with the United States. On 
the other hand, if the price of colonial sugar was twice or more 
than twice that of the foreign, as was sometimes the case, the 
British public were required to pay the additional tax of sev- 
eral millions sterling annually for the benefit of the colonial 


_ system. 

The timber trade with the Canadian colonies was a still more 
curious example of British protection and its complications. 
It was undisputed that the timber of Norway was not only the 
easiest to procure and the cheapest, but also much the best in 
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the market. But the interests of the colonies required prote c 
tion, and the British marine was accordingly built of inferior 
material. The reformers demanded the abolition of this mis- 
chievous system, and called upon the shipping interest to join 
in obtaining its repeal. The ship-owners refused. They re- 
sisted desperately every attempt to reopen the Norway timber 
trade; and their argument was, that, as the naval power of 
Great Britain demanded a numerous merchant marine as its 
basis, and as the timber trade with Canada supplied an enor- 
mously bulky freight, and required long and frequent voyages, 
it would be a violation of the very first principles of British 
policy to allow their ships to be built of the best timber. The 
liberal members of Parliament, irritated at this extravagant 
taxation of the nation for what they considered a gross piece of 
jobbing, tried to reduce the argument to the absurd, and indig- 
nantly declared that Parliament had better at once enact by 
law that the Newcastle colliers, instead of bringing their coal 
direct to London, should sail “ north about” to their market, 
and make a preliminary tour around the United Kingdom. 
The answer to the attempted sarcasm was quick and decisive. 
The ship-owners retorted, without hesitating, that, although it 
must indeed be admitted that the Newcastle colliers were allowed 
by law to choose the shortest and easiest route to London, still 
it was not to be supposed that even here the shipping interests 
had been overlooked. The laws practically forbade the use of 
the inland and cheapest transit from the nearer mines, with the 
single object of encouraging and developing the coastwise ship- 
ping in the interest of the national marine. 

A protective system so logically perfect, so rigid in its obedi- 
ence to a single purpose, so universal in its scope, so minute in 
its application, contains elements almost of grandeur. The 
ruling class of England appeared in it as the masters of the 
world. Around them and in harmony with them stood the 
English nation. The colonies existed for their benefit. Allied 
nations were made use of for their purposes, and the rest of 
mankind were their enemies. It is literally true, that, if the 
British Parliament had at this time possessed the power to pro- 
tect the interests of the people of the United Kingdom and its 
colonial dependencies by causing every other existing nation to 
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be annihilated from the surface of the earth, an enactment to 
that effect would have been only the logical sequence of its 
whole system of legislation. 

It is of course impossible even to conjecture what was the 
actual cost to the citizen of this indirect taxation. But there 
is one means of showing how grievously it all pressed upon the 
public, and how intolerable it would have been if the power of 
the government could have enforced it. 

There is a strange law of finance, which has fixed a limit to 
indirect taxation, and decreed that, where the line is passed, a 
new agent shall intervene for the protection of a misgoverned 
people and the vindication of the laws of statesmanship. Ata 
certain point, the smuggler appears and rescues the nation from 
its burdens. The extent to which smuggling is carried is, 
therefore, the measure of bad revenue systems. 

In England in 1816 there was no limit to the activity of the 
smugglers. From Kent to Dorset and Devonshire, the whole 
line of the coast swarmed with them, and wherever they came 
the sympathies of the people were with them. Coast guards were 
multiplied in every direction. The army itself was employed 
in the service of the custom-house. The severity of the penalties 
was terrible ; yet any gentleman in London could, at ten days’ 
or a fortnight’s notice, obtain any prohibited article from the 
Continent, at thirty per cent advance upon its cost there. For- 
eign silks were prohibited ; but, in spite of the prohibition, they 
were to be seen in every haberdasher’s shop in England, and 
in the very Houses of Parliament. Mr. Hume, the well-known 
member for Aberdeen, when arguing once against the absurd- 
ity of these protective laws, “ produced his bandana handker- 
chief before the very eyes of the House, and, having trium- 
phantly unfurled the standard of smuggling, blew his nose in it, 
and deliberately returned it to his pocket.” The only vindica- 
tion of the offended majesty of the law attempted by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer consisted in his reminding Mr. Hume 
that any member of the House had an absolute right to seize 
that bandana handkerchief and export it to a foreign country. 
“Upon every information laid under this prohibitive law,” 
said Mr. Huskisson in 1826, “the chances are, that the in- 
former and the constable have bandanas round their necks, and 
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that the magistrate who hears the charge has one in his pocket.” 
Another prohibited article was Scotch whiskey, and Mr. Hume 
took again the occasion to inform the House that he had at that 
moment smuggled Scotch whiskey in his cellar, and he defied 
the whole power of the government to prevent his having it. 

These were, however, only luxuries. The case was much 
worse when it concerned the great articles of consumption 
among the people. Salt paid its duty of two-and-twenty times 
its value on fifty thousand tons annually ; but it was supposed 
that twice as much more was consumed which paid no duty at 
all, or only the moderate one which made the profit of the 
smuggler or the thief. Soap was smuggled to nearly as great 
an extent as salt. By this universal evasion, fraud, and vio- 
lence, the whole national character was perverted and de- 
graded. 

But even the spectacle in England was a harmless comedy in 
comparison with the results of this same system in Ireland. If 
armies of four or five hundred smugglers, supported by the 
population, fought pitched battles with the coast guard and 
revenue officers on the chalk downs of Sussex and Hampshire, 
and were not always defeated, there reigned all over Ireland, 
from Dublin to Kinsale, a state of actual civil war, which was 
waged by the peasantry, with horrible cruelty, by assassinations 
and savage deeds of violence that are still remembered with 
vivid force in that unhappy country, and which were met and 
repressed, so far as force could repress them, by equally exas- 
perating acts of legalized cruelty and military violence. Here 
it was the excessive duty on spirit that was intolerable to the 
population ; and yet this duty was but five shillings and six- 
pence on the gallon, while more than twice the charge was borne 
in England without serious difficulty. Financially, the result 
was, that about three million gallons paid the tax, and about 
seven millions were distilled and consumed in defiance of the 
law. Politically, the attempt to enforce the tax resulted in 
making Ireland more than ever a danger and disgrace to Great 
Britain. 

Such were some of the results of over-taxation and of an 
overstrained protective system. It is obvious that the very 
highest and most statesmanlike qualities were required in the 
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government that was to attempt the task of reform. But it is 
not to be supposed that this was the only field for the activity 
of reformers in the financial affairs of the country. The opera- 
tion of the taxes on the welfare of the people is only one side 
of financial science. The administrative system under which 
the revenue is collected and expended, if not first in actual im- 
portance, is certainly first in order of time among financial 
problems ; for it is useless to expect economy and foresight from 
a wasteful and blundering treasury, whose errors are not the 
mere mistakes of an incompetent chief, but are the inevitable 
result of false principles. 

It is absolutely impossible to furnish anything like a fair 
picture of the system under which the finances of Great Britain 
suffered at the beginning of this century. The student, who 
has labored month after month to comprehend it, turns away 
at last with despair, and abandons the attempt as not worth, 
even if successful, a tenth part of the mental effort that is 
required to fathom it. There was no beginning, no middle, and 
noend. There was a bottomless ocean of accounts, without a 
system, without connection, and without result. There were 
innumerable departments and bureaus, independent of each 
other, and accountable to no one. The mysteries of the ex- 
chequer were portentous. Few Englisiimen, even then, had 
any conception what functions were exercised by such mediaeval 
creations as the Department of the Pells, the Pipe Office, and the 
Tally Court, the calm abodes of happy sinecurists, whose duties 
of inconceivable clumsiness had long been assumed by the Bank 
of England and other offices, but who were still permitted to 
perform by deputy an imaginary routine. If any one should 
still be unwisely curious to penetrate these forgotten absurd- 
ities, he must consult the reports of Parliamentary commis- 
sions from 1824 to 1834, which resulted in their abolition. 
England, Scotland, and Ireland had each its own exchequer, 
repeating these costly eccentricities inherited from the Middle 
Ages. 

Leaving this part of the investigation as of merely secondary 
importance, the main inquiry must be directed to the method 
of administering the treasury. This was an inheritance from 
Mr. Pitt. When he had remodelled, in 1787, the whole sys- 
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tem of English finance, his great object was, not only to re- 
store order and method where only confusion had existed, but 
to secure the ultimate redemption of the public debt. His 
idea seems to have been, that, if a sufficient portion of the per- 
manent revenue were to be set aside and appropriated by law 
to the payment of the annual interest and a certain part of the 
principal of the debt, the result would be, not only to simplify 
the accounts, but to furnish an additional guaranty for the 
national credit. He therefore divided the whole of the revenues 
of the country into two branches, applicable to two distinct 
classes of payments. The first comprised all the permanent 
taxes, united into one consolidated fund, and this was by law 
appropriated to the payment of the permanent charges of the 
national debt and the civil list. The second comprised the 
taxes voted by Parliament only for the year, and was left for 
the charges of the army and navy, and the civil expenditure of 
the government. 

Mr. Pitt’s famous sinking fund was the supplement to this 
plan. His original scheme was, that one million sterling should 
be applied annually from surplus revenue, and should accumu- 
late at compound interest until the whole debt should be ex- 
tinguished. 

These large and ingenious arrangements answered all Mr. 
Pitt’s wishes for the first five years. His success was such as 
to place him unquestionably at the head of all living statesmen 
But then the French war broke out, and no possible financial 
scheme, except the simplest, could have resisted the pressure 
of the next twenty-three years. In a surprisingly short time 
all Mr. Pitt’s elaborate structure crumbled to pieces. Yet not 
only he, but all his successors, clung to the hollow shells of the 
two funds with an obstinacy as remarkable as their conduct of 
the war itself. For every new loan that was raised, Parliament 
carefully set aside some new tax to meet the annual charge, 
and appropriated it to the consolidated fund, as though that 
fund still had some inherent virtue which would insure the 
payment of the national obligations in case all the rest of the 
system should become bankrupt, or as though every tax, of 
whatever description, was not just as much pledged to the pay- 
ment of the interest of the debt as though fifty acts of Parlia- 
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ment had reasserted the fact. This, however, was only a cum- 
brous form of management. The sinking fund became a most 
pernicious burden on the nation. Every loan that was con- 
tracted, however ruinous the terms, was increased by the 
amount of a certain proportion of the whole, which was set 
aside as a part of the sinking fund. In other words, it was 
expected to pay off the debt by borrowing money at a time 
when the nation’s credit was at its lowest ebb. Under this 
treatment, the sinking fund rapidly grew to gigantic propor- 
tions. It was perfectly evident that the debt also increased in 
a similar or a greater ratio; but nevertheless the government 
actually introduced a measure, which became law, restricting 
the operation of the fund, on the ground that it would pay off 
the debt too rapidly. Nothing could shake the infatuated faith 
of the British people in the magical efficacy of these two funds. 
The argument against them was simply met by the assurance 
that, whether right or wrong, the confidence of the public and 
the respect of foreign nations was so largely foinded on a belief 
in the efficacy of the system, that the national credit would not 
stand the shock of abandoning it. 

However effective this answer may have been during the 
dark years of the war, when the salvation of England depended 
on her credit, it seems as though the return of peace should 
have deprived it of further foree. Yet the two funds continued 
to flourish with unabated energy. The original scheme of Mr. 
Pitt had long been lost, and little of his project remained 
except the names and the mistakes. The system had ceased 
to be comprehensible. The public accounts were a chaos, and 
the budget speeches seem really to have been made with the 
intention of adding to the confusion. 

Parliament never knew, nor could know, what was the exact 
relation between the income and expenditure of the year ; and 
when unreasonable radicals supplicated for a balance-sheet, 
they were answered as though such an innovation was big 
with revolutionary dangers. The fact of the total want of 
a balance-sheet seems to modern minds so incredible, that it 
may be well to quote a passage from the report of a select com- 
mittee on the public accounts, made to Parliament in 1822, six 
years after the time now spoken of. 
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“ The principal and most prominent defect in the present form of the 
accounts is, that they neither do, nor can, exhibit any balance between 
the income and expenditure of the year. The income side of the 
account shows the amount collected from the subject and the amount 
paid into the exchequer within the year. . . . . The expenditure-sheet 
has not been framed on this principle ; and, with respect to some of the 
chief heads of the service, such as the army and the ordnance, instead 
of containing a statement of the issues made from the exchequer, it 
gives the amount of payments by the distributing public officers, to 
whom the moneys required for their respective services are issued from 
the exchequer. The account of incomes and the account of expendi- 
ture, therefore, are accounts of different kinds, and no true balance can 
be struck by comparing them together.” 

No man, whatever industry he might possess, could come to 
an undisputed conclusion upon the financial situation of the 
country. Mr. Hume stated, in 1821, and no less an authority 
than Mr. Ricardo indorsed the statement, that not only was 
there a difference of some millions between the budget and the 
annual accounts, in regard to the reduction of debt, but even 
on so simple a matter as the deficiency of the consolidated fund 
there were three public accounts, all signed by the same person, 
all relating to the same period, and all presenting a different 
result. 

If Mr. Hume, whose Scotch sagacity and indefatigable pa- 
tience have never been equalled, and Mr. Ricardo, who was the 
first political economist of his time, abandoned in despair the 
attempt to unravel the complications of the consolidated fund, 
which was then the principal part of the financial system, the 
chance is small indeed that any man in the present day can 
arrive at a better result. The budget speeches were almost 
silent in regard to it, and the information given by the official 
accounts was apparently only such as the humorous disposition 
of the public accountant incited him to furnish by way of a 
riddle for the amusement of over-zealous members of the House 
of Commons. If the difficulty even were explained, it is 
doubtful whether most people could understand the explana- 
tion. The nature of the fund has already been described. 
Certain taxes were appropriated to certain purposes. So long 
as the taxes were sufficiently productive for those payments, 
the system worked tolerably well. But there were sometimes 
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years when the taxes fell off, and their amount was not sufficient 
to meet the charges put by law upon the fund. When this 
happened, the government borrowed the amount of the defi- 
ciency from the Bank, pledging exchequer bills in return, and 
pledging the next quarter’s receipts of the fund to meet and 
pay these exchequer bills. The deficiency meanwhile might or 
might not be reckoned as a part of the annual deficiency, or a 
deduction from the annual surplus. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer enjoyed a wide latitude of conscience on that point, 
and it was sometimes very convenient to be able to shut his 
eyes to a deficit of seven or eight million pounds, with which 
of course neither he nor the House nor the country had any- 
thing to do, since it concerned only the consolidated fund. 
The consolidated fund existed for the very purpose of providing 
for the national debt, without allowing the matter to enter into 
the range of common questions of supply. There was, there- 
fore, much to be said in favor of the official view of the ques- 
tion. 

But the transaction did not end alwayseven here. The fund 
borrowed, as a:sort of independent corporation, the amount of 
its arrears from the Bank. Let us suppose ten millions to have 
been borrowed in this way. The Bank received the taxes com- 
posing the resources of the fund as fast as they were collected. 
Let us suppose a quarter’s income, or say eight million pounds, 
to have been nearly received, constituting the guaranty for the 
debt owed by the fund. ‘The government now stepped in and 
borrowed this eight million for its immediate wants, thus exhib- 
iting the strange anomaly of first creating a fund for no other 
purpose than to secure the payment of debt, then allowing that 
fund to create a debt of its own, and, finally, itself borrowing, 
as an advantage to the public, its own money, which was already 
doubly pledged, and substituting its own bonds as the security 
for the security of the security for the national securities. 

Is it to be wondered at that the cleverest men in England 
were mystified when these transactions were put before them 
piecemeal in separate accounts, and they were asked to guess 
the riddle? It was notorious, that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer himself, whose experience at least was ample, did not 
understand the very explanations which he himself made to the 
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House, far less the accounts that came to him from his own 
department. The officers of the Exchequer openly confessed 
that they could not comprehend the accounts which they made 
out, and to which their names were signed. The public knew 
nothing but their taxes. 

There was another evil incident to this confused condition of 
the finances. The functions of the Exchequer were assumed 
by the Bank of England; and in the absence of a powerful 
mind at the head of the government, the Bank had become 
almost the exclusive director of the financial policy of the 
country. The management of the Bank was not so remarkable 
for ability at this time as to make such an arrangement a great 
advantage. Mr. Ricardo went so far as to say that it was totally 
ignorant of the principles of political economy. When the 
House of Commons decided, in 1819, to return to specie pay- 
ments, the Bank presented a remonstrance which contained a 
remarkable paragraph, appealing to its duties to the community 
at large, “ whose interests in a pecuniary and commercial rela- 
tion had, in a great degree, been intrusted to its discretion.” 
This assumption of authority, on the part of a mere subordinate 
office, was treated by Mr. Peel as a melancholy truth, the fault 
of Parliament itself, and of the government which had thus 
allowed its functions to fall into the hands of a private corpora- 
tion. 

If an energetic reform was required in the system of taxation 
and in the administration of the public property, it was certainly 
not less necessary to subject the expenditure to the most rigid 
scrutiny. <A thoroughly economical government is among the 
rarest blessings ever vouchsafed to a nation, and a long period 
of war does not tend to teach or to encourage the habit of frugal- 
ity. Besides, the English system of government and of society 
was essentially an extravagant one, and only the most resolute 
popular opposition could make the ruling party conscious of 
this fact. 

There were two great branches in the national expenditure, 
which were about equal in amount. There was, in the first 
place, the regular annual interest on the national debt, funded 
and floating, which amounted to more than £30,000,000 ster- 
ling ; and this was, for the time, beyond the reach of economy. 
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But even here there was much to be done. It was necessary to 
fund a large amount of the exchequer bills. It was necessary 
to look sharply to the management of the debt by the Bank. 
Above all, it was the part of a good finance minister so to adapt 
his measures as to encourage popular confidence in the national 
credit, in order to hasten the moment when a reduction of in- 
terest should be possible on the most burdensome of the pub- 
lic securities. This in itself involved a whole system of finance, 
and demanded ability of the highest order. 

The second branch of the expenditure was divided into sev- 
eral heads. There were the civil expenses of government, the 
army, the navy, the ordnance, and a miscellaneous division 
which embraced a variety of appropriations as well for internal 
improvements as for other purposes. 

The most immediate want was, of course, a large measure of 
reduction in the armaments, to be followed by an elaborate 
reform in the various departments. During some years of the 
war, the expenditure on this account had risen to more than 
seventy millions, exclusive of foreign subsidies. The question 
of what should be the proper peace establishment was one of 
especial difficulty to a generation which had scarcely known 
any condition but that of war; and it was made still more em- 
barrassing by the disturbed state of Ireland, requiring it to be 
treated like a conquered country, as well as by the immense 
colonial possessions of Great Britain, which seemed to demand 
protection on account of their exposed positions and the mix- 
ture of races. 

The civil expenditure of the government had also been 
allowed to flourish in unchecked extravagance during the war. 
There was a rich field for reformers and radicals in the extirpa- 
tion of those numerous sinecure offices whose quaint names and 
obsolete functions were little known to the public, except so far 
as the regular annual parliamentary accounts established the 
fact that there were still men who drew the salaries attached 
to them. The whole amount of the civil expenditure did not, 
indeed, form a very large proportion of the public burdens. 
Two or three million pounds covered the whole charge. But, 
large or small, it was too heavy for the tax-payers, who were 
justly indignant if a single shilling were unnecessarily added 
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to the enormous sum which they were obliged to pay. There 
was the more excuse for the most rigid economy, since the 
privilege of possessing a constitutional monarch and an aristo- 
cratic court was by no means obtained for nothing. His Maj- 
esty’s household cost the nation more than a million sterling 
annually, with no visible return, since the King was blind and 
insane, and lived in close confinement at Windsor. How much 
the Prince Regent cost, Heaven only knows. He drew £ 65,000 
a year by way of pension on the consolidated fund; but as 
he was perpetually in debt, and as the country was perpetually 
called upon to pay his debts, it is not easy to discover where 
the expense ended. Besides the King and the Prince Regent, 
there were fifteen royal princes and princesses who drew pen- 
sions, varying from £35,000 downwards, from the consolidated 
fund alone, making an aggregate of rather more than £ 250,000 
annually, on account of the royal family; in return for which 
the nation not only failed to obtain a magnificent court, but 
was obliged to satisfy itself with one which was particularly 
offensive to its tastes. 

It was, however, the British theory to pay public servants 
well, except where they were not paid at all. Perhaps noth- 
ing would have stung the average British mind more sharply, 
than the idea that the representatives of his country abroad 
were unable to maintain as high a scale of expense as those of 
France, Russia, and Austria. The example of Russia and the 
United States of America was of no effect, except to place 
those countries low in the British estimation. It was certain, 
however, that the gratification of this fancy added largely to 
the national expenditure ; not so much, perhaps, from the ac- 
tual salaries paid, as by the scale of expense which was encour- 
aged, and the habit of lavishing large sums for small objects. 
The most burdensome form in which this practice showed it- 
self was in the shape of pensions, superannuation allowances, 
and similar charges, either for life or in perpetuity ; which, con- 
sidering the fact that the salaries themselves were in most cases 
s0 liberal, seem to have been somewhat superfluous, and by no 
means calculated to impress any lesson of economy upon the 
servants of the crown. The precise amount of all the different 
classes of pensions after the war cannot easily be ascertained, 
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if, indeed, it is possible at all to collect them from the published 
accounts of so many various departments throughout the three 
kingdoms ; but they formed one of the most serious items of 
expense with which the government had to deal, and those con- 
nected with the army and navy gave occasion, in 1822, for an 
effort on the part of Mr. Vansittart to diminish their burden, 
which was the last of many financial operations effected by 
him, and which made his name long notorious. 

We have now passed in review, rapidly, and no doubt su- 
perficially, but at as much length as is possible, the financial 
difficulties with which England at the close of the war had to 
struggle, so far as they related to the revenue. It would have 
been fortunate for her if these had been the only evils be- 
queathed to her by the war. Serious as they were, although 
they demanded the most laborious attention, the exercise of the 
highest order of intellect, and the most resolute perseverance, 
there remained still another evil, which lay behind them all, and 
demanded an immediate remedy. 

Considering the length and the violence of the strain to 
which the resources of England had been subjected, it is rather 
a matter of surprise that her currency had not become utterly 
worthless, than that it should have suffered a certain degree of 
depreciation. The Bank had suspended specie payments ir 
1797 ; but for more than ten years after that time the Bank 
paper remained on a par with gold, or at avery slight dis- 
count. It was only in 1809 that the price of bullion began to 
maintain itself at a permanently higher rate, which continued 
till the close of the war. In 1810, the average depreciation of 
the currency was 15} per cent. In 1814, it was 25 per cent, 
and this was its lowest point. In 1815 and 1816, the Bank 
paper gained credit, and averaged 16,%; per cent discount. 

How far this depreciation was the cause of speculation and 
overtrading, it is difficult to prove. It is, however, agreed, that 
there was a very considerable rise in prices from 1812 to 1814, 
and that the country bankers undertook to do more business 
than their capital justified, on security that was of too fluctuat- 
ing a value to be safe. The consequence was, that when, in 
1814 and 1815, a reaction took place, first of all in the price of 
corn, and then in that of almost every staple article of trade, 
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there ensued a crash among the private bankers, accompanied 
by a collapse of their credit as banks of issue, which at once 
purged the circulation of a vast amount of paper, and substi- 
tuted that of the Bank of England in its place. But the relief 
thus given to the currency showed itself towards the close of 
1816 by the restoration of the Bank paper to a par with gold. 

Unfortunately, however, the mere fact that the Bank notes 
were of the same value as gold was by no means equivalent to 
a return to specie payments. The country had gone through 
a period of depreciation, and, if it was allowed to continue, 
was certain to be demoralized by it. Already the agricultural 
interest complained because the farms, leased at a time when 
corn sold at six pounds the quarter, could no longer be made 
to pay the extravagant rental thus fastened upon them. The 
business classes, the merchants, the bankers, the retailers, nat- 
urally timid in the face of measures likely to affect their in- 
terests, trembled with fear at the thought of commencing busi- 
ness upon a system entirely new to all but the oldest among 
them. Every month that the return to a specie basis was 
delayed strengthened the ultimate opposition to the measure, 
and encouraged the party which maintained that promptness 
was dangerous, and that it was necessary by act of Parliament 
to prevent the nation’s too easy progress up an ascent so diffi- 
cult that few nations have ever succeeded in climbing it. 

The history of the process by which Great Britain succeeded 
at length in restoring its original standard of value is one so 
important, so instructive, but also so complicated and disputed, 
that it cannot be dealt with in a few sentences. It requires an 
entire chapter to itself. It called into full play the best ability 
in England, and for many years after the result was accom- 
plished a perpetual dispute was maintained in regard to its jus- 
tice and its effects. Among the many financial difficulties 
which surrounded the government of that day, this was the 
one which a high statesmanship would have considered the 
most pressing, for it lay at the basis of all transactions involv- 
ing an exchange of values, as well between the government 
and its subjects as between every individual and his neighbor. 

With this last difficult problem of the currency our survey of 
the financial situation of Great Britain may be considered com- 
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pleted. Yet something remains to be said in regard to the 
men upon whom the vast labor fell of restoring order in the 
national affairs, and of creating the new formulas by which the 
economy of the nation was destined in the future to be repre- 
sented. For it is obvious that between such a condition as 
has been described and that which England enjoys at present 
there is not a difference of degree, but of kind. It is a com- 
plete revolution that has taken place, and not merely a modifi- 
cation. Only fifty years have passed, and there has been no 
break of continuity, but a steady and natural process of devel- 
opment has been always going on, always irresistibly tending 
towards one result, until at length we find that the principles 
upon which the government of England acts are the direct  re- 
verse of those which it considered essential in 1816. Mr. Hus- 
kisson, Mr. Peel, and Mr. Frederick Robinson were all in the 
government at the close of the war, and supported Mr. Van- 
sittart’s measures so far as they were called upon to do so; 
yet these were the very men by whom the subsequent policy 
was created and developed. There appears to be something 
that needs explanation in this curious copartnership. 

Lord Liverpool’s followers comprised a considerable majority 
of the House of Commons, and usually followed their leader 
without useless remonstrance, wherever their orders directed. 
But nevertheless the government itself contained two classes of 
members so strangely differing in character that their success- 
ful co-operation may well be a matter of surprise. 

Lord Liverpool’s own opinions were naturally sound and lib- 
eral upon economical questions, though he wanted the force of 
personal character to stamp them upon his administration. 
Nor indeed was there even in men like Lord Castlereagh, Mr. 
Vansittart, and Mr. Rose any such devotion to antiquated 
prejudices as might be supposed from the condition of the de- 
partments they directed. Mr. Vansittart was not a man gifted 
with the blind Toryism of Lord Sidmouth, or the narrow- 
minded perverseness of Lord Eldon. He was simply a thor- 
oughly incompetent mind. It would scarcely be worth the 
while to dwell upon his qualities at any length, if it were not 
that he was almost a perfect representative of the old school of 
financiers, — the school of Perceval and Addington, —a school 
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which had sprung from Mr. Pitt’s side when his better days 
had passed, and which lent the influence of narrow minds to 
encourage and aggravate the mistakes of a great one. English 
finance has not even yet entirely cleared itself from the tradi- 
tions of this period. 

Mr. Vansittart had served long in the treasury, and had 
stored his mind with all the intricate knowledge of financial 
machinery that a laborious subordinate can always so readily 
learn. Mr. Pitt, no doubt, was an object of his unbounded ad- 
miration. But the qualities which he would admire in Mr. 
Pitt’s mind would probably be precisely those which caused 
him, with all his genius, to create nothing which has endured. 
Men like Mr. Vansittart and his contemporaries in office 
thought it little that Mr. Pitt had aimed at magnificent re- 
sults, that his ambition led him into a superb attempt to pay 
off the national debt, and that to effect his purpose he had ere- 
ated, with scarcely any assistance from precedent, a great and 
admirable system where none existed before. What dazzled 
the eyes of Mr. Pitt’s successors was, that the machinery in- 
vented by him was rich in detail and ingenious in expedients. 
That every loan should have its special tax, that every tax 
should go to a special fund, that each fund should be so con- 
structed as to balance and support the other, — that there should 
be wheels within wheels, and springs beneath springs, until the 
whole structure was elaborated to a point of theoretical per- 
fection, — this it was that seemed wonderful to the men that 
had seen its creation and had received it from the hands of its 
dying inventor. The results of such an education were most 
disastrous to England, for there arose a race of so-called finan- 
ciers ;— men who drew their political economy from the tradi- 
tions of the Exchequer, and their financial knowledge from the 
Stock Exchange ; men whose highest idea of a policy was the 
skill to place a loan at a half per cent better terms than its 
predecessor had obtained; men who to effect this tried to 
mystify the public, and to avail themselves of all the compli- 
cations in which the official accounts were so rich; men who 
in the struggle to obtain means for carrying on the war forgot 
that there were laws which regulated the limits of taxation, 
to go beyond which was a folly and a crime; and finally, men 
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who, in their zeal to raise money, entirely disregarded the fact, 
that the first duty of a finance minister is to exercise some 
degree of economy in spending it. 

As a Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Vansittart’s inca- 
pacity was scarcely a matter of dispute. But he possessed, 
from long experience, the kind of tact and business knowledge 
which gives men influence in the House of Commons, and fre- 
quently enabled him to meet with success the attacks of the 
Whig opposition. There was in his character a fund of good 
nature and a cordial indifference to abuse which attracted 
sympathy, and protected him when opposition members howled 
in his face, that “the present distresses were occasioned by 
having a miserable, miscaleulating, puny Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who did not know the resources of the country, ow- 
ing to the ignorance and want of power of his little mind.” 
Although a heavy burden to the Ministry of which he was a 
member, he long retained his office, and only retired to the 
honorable ease of the House of Lords in 1822, after having 
been ten years at the head of the finances. 

Of the liberal wing of the administration Mr. Huskisson 
was by far the ablest member, and indeed it is not too much to 
say that, within his own sphere of economical subjects, he was 
not surpassed by any man then in public life. The extent of 
his knowledge, the soundness of his judgment, the breadth of 
his views, and his natural instinct, leading him always to stand 
just so far in advance of his contemporaries as to inspire them 
with confidence in the safety and moderation of his guidance 
without obliging them to accept paradoxical or unpopular truths, 
— these qualities combined to give Mr. Huskisson a personal 
weight which only needed the support of high office to prove 
itself in great administrative reforms. But, unfortunately, he 
was no politician, and in consequence had so managed his party 
course as to throw away the power he had a right to claim, until 
at forty-six years old he still found himself buried out of sight as 
Chief Commissioner of Woods and Forests, when he might and 
should have been in a commanding position in the Cabinet. 

The political blunders of Mr. Huskisson had thrown a 
younger and much weaker man into the foreground. This 
was Mr. Frederick Robinson, the Vice-President of the Board 
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of Trade, who rapidly rose to be President of that Board, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Secretary for the Colonies, and 
Prime Minister. Mr. Frederick Robinson, Lord Goderich, or 
Lord De Grey and Ripon, by whichever name we may choose 
to call him, was a man of considerable abilities and a decid- 
edly liberal turn of mind ; but as a statesman he was particu- 
larly happy in having two great men at his side, Mr. Canning 
and Mr. Huskisson. With their assistance he accomplished 
great results, without it he found the burden of a high position 
intolerable. At the return of peace he was still in a subor- 
dinate office, but even there his influence was thrown, not 
without effect, on the side of progress and reform. 

It cannot he said that this was the case with Mr. Peel, who 
was the Chief Secretary for Ireland at this time. Mr. Peel’ 8 
power consisted, not so much in the opinions which he held 
and advocated, as in his capacity for changing them at the 
right moment. Few statesmen of his rank have changed their 
political creed so much and on so many points; perhaps not 
one has ever, like him, succeeded through all changes in re- 
taining popular confidence and esteem. At the close of the 

war he was an extreme Tory; and although he was ultimately 
influenced greatly by his association with Mr. Huskisson, it 
was a very long time before he became a convert to those 
opinions on questions of trade which have made his reputa- 
tion eclipse that of his teacher. It is one of the most curious 
facts of modern English history, that he who in 1817 was the 
ally of Lord Sidmouth and Lord Eldon should have become 
the disciple of Cobden and the model of Gladstone. 

The ablest of all the statesmen of this period was certainly 
Mr. Canning. But, unfortunately both for himself and for the 
country, Mr. Canning had allowed the wave of political success 
to sweep over him, and to carry Lord Castlereagh on its crest. 
It was not until Lord Castlereagh’s death, in 1822, that Mr. 
Canning’s influence obtained the control of the administra- 
tion, and began to set in action the progressive energies of 
the nation. 

All these men belonged to the Tory party. The old Whig 
opposition had little to offer that was better, if so good, and 
what little it had was soon lost. The ablest of the Whigs in 
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the field of financial science was Mr. Francis Horner, who, as 
chairman of the famous Bullion Committee, had treated very 
roughly the strange absurdities of Mr. Vansittart. The report 
of that committee, of which he was for the most part the au- 
thor, was made in 1810, and in spite of the triumphant vote by 
which, in 1811, Mr. Vansittart carried his resolution, that “ the 
promissory notes of the Bank of England have hitherto been, 
and are at this time, held to be equivalent to the legal coin of 
the realm,” Mr. Horner’s argument practically settled the 
question, and made his opponent’s name an object of standing 
ridicule down to this day, — a result the more annoying, since 
Mr. Vansittart was not himself the real author of the resolu- 
tion. It is safe to say that, if Mr. Horner had lived, his influ- 
ence on the financial and commercial policy of England would 
have been very considerable ; but his death, which took place in 
1817, broke short a most promising career, and, combined with 
that of Sir Samuel Romilly, deprived the Whig opposition of 
all its best vital force. 

For it cannot be said that Mr. Henry Brougham’s brilliant 
qualities at all supplied the place of Mr. Horner’s sound intel- 
lect. Mr. Brougham busied himself with economical questions, 
as he did with every other topic ; but before and above all, he 
was a politician, and a selfish one. A man of far greater 
worth, from every point of view, was Mr. Ricardo, whose posi- 
tion as a member of Parliament often enabled him to infuse 
into the debates a spirit of philosophy which is rare enough 
in the best of legislative assemblies. He, however, did not 
enter Parliament till 1819; and his death, in 1823, took place 
before the new theories of internal policy were fairly developed. 
Another person, who came into public life at the same time, 
but whose career lasted through all the vicissitudes of free 
trade down to a very late day, was an eminently useful and 
energetic reformer, whom the English public laughed at and 
abused during his whole life, but discovered after his death 
to have been one of those rare, bold, indefatigable, and scrupu- 
lously honest characters, whose existence makes amends for a 
world of Parliamentary nobodies. This was Joseph Hume, — 
a thorn in the side of each successive Ministry, a sort of self- 
constituted tribune of the people, with an eye for abuses and a 
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tongue for dilating upon them that made him at once the ter- 
ror of ministers and of the House, which fled from his speeches 
with some reasonable excuse. Mr. Hume was, however, a man 
of broad and statesmanlike views, which is more than can fair- 
ly be said of Mr. Cobbett, who was even more active in his de- 
nunciation of the evils that were so strongly stamped upon the 
system of internal government. In fact, the popular feeling 
was too strongly directed upon political grievances to allow of 
its giving any deep attention to difficult financial and commer- 
cial questions, the connection of which with its own objects 
was not always obvious ; and popular orators, like Cobbett and 
Hunt, exercised only an indirect and very modified influence 
upon the development of those liberal and progressive econom- 
ical theories which neither Whig nor Tory could claim as ex- 
clusively their own property, but which each party made use 
of in its turn. 

Thus it will be seen how small was the number of promi- 
nent men who, in 1816, could exercise an influence in favor of 
reform. And in this respect it is only right to do justice to 
Lord Liverpool and Mr. Vansittart. Neither they nor their 
opponents considered finance as a field for party divisions. Mr. 
Vansittart’s want was one of capacity, not of will. It is a cu- 
rious fact that he, though administering a system in which pro- 
tection was carried to absurdity, was yet in his opinions a free- 
trader, as was also Lord Liverpool. Both of them were far in 
advance on this point of the public opinion of their time ; for 
the popular wishes were solely directed on financial affairs to 
the reduction of taxation, and the knowledge of the theories of 
finance was extremely slight even among the wealthiest of the 
middle class. This was shown in regard to the income tax. 
Fifty years later the income tax was a popular measure, since 
it threw upon the holders of property a heavy burden which 

therwise must have been borne by the poor. In 1816 the prop- 
erty tax was thoroughly unpopular, not only among the rich, 
but among the poor whom it relieved, and who actually allowed 
themselves to be persuaded that the heavy duties on corn, tea, 
beer, and tobacco were preferable to one which they did not 
feel. It was necessary, therefore, that the small body of politi- 
cal economists who saw in advance that free trade, whether 
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suitable or not for other nations, was the only possible policy 
for England, should begin at the very foundations, and educate 
even those for whose special benefit their measures would im- 
mediately operate. There was no basis of existing public opin- 
ion upon which they could stand. 

If, then, we attempt to sum up the results of this long inquiry 
into a condition of affairs now forgotten, we shall find that 
Great Britain, then a nation of twenty million inhabitants, was 
burdened with an annual charge of more than £30,000,000 of 
debt, to which was added more than £20,000,000 of ordinary 
expenditure ; that her administrative system was in the highest 
degree cumbrous, expensive, and inefficient ; that her revenue 
was drawn indiscriminately from every available source, without 
regard to the disastrous results upon national industries and 
the national character, and in violation of all the acknowledged 
principles of political economy; that her expenditure was ex- 
travagant, and without any sufficient check in public opinion ; 
that her currency was deranged, and the standard of value 
fluctuating in such a manner as to stimulate powerful interests 
into a resistance to any return towards the former specie basis ; 
that her principal officers were unequal to the effort which a 
return to sound financial and economical principles would have 
required ; that Parliament was, with the exception of a very 
few of its members, incompetent to deal properly with such a 
state of affairs, and too apt to be influenced by personal and 
political motives ; and, finally, that the people were themselves 
ignorant of the true nature of the difficulties under which they 
were laboring, and the few really progressive minds in England 
were obliged to trust to those natural popular instinets which 
in the end usually decide rightly in regard to the interests of 
the people. 

It was not surprising that some of the most patriotic and 
excellent Englishmen were in alarm lest their country should 
succumb under this accumulation of difficulties. And yet a 
ew years of peaceful development enabled it to support the 
burden of the debt with an ease which is a just subject for 
pride; it purged the administrative system of its abuses, and 
made it comparatively simple, economical, and efficient; it 
created a wholly new system of revenue, founded on sound 
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laws, and interfering to the least possible extent with the in- 
dustry and character of the people. If it has not restricted 
the expenditure, and reduced the debt so far as was possible 
and right, this is merely because the people themselves, in 
their wealth, became indifferent and extravagant ; it restored, 
without any concession to interested clamor, the ancient and 
only sound basis to the currency ; it educated a race of states- 
men who, in regard to economical subjects, were certainly not 
inferior to any in the world; it placed in Parliament numbers 
of men who, whatever their faults may have been or may now 
be, were, and are now, better acquainted with those laws of 
financial science —ignorance of which has become inexcusa- 
ble in legislators —than the members of any other legislative 
assembly in Europe; and, finally, it has diffused among the 
people a degree of acquaintance with the true bearing of their 
own interests, which has strangely modified their national ten- 
dencies, and will ultimately wholly break down the ancient 
barriers of insular prejudice and exclusiveness. 

The process by which these results have been effected, and 
the consideration of what has still been left incomplete, must 
be a worthy subject of careful study; but it involves so great 
a variety of topics, and so wide a range of doubtful or dis- 
puted conclusions, that, unless rigidly restricted within the 
proper limits of the regions that belong purely to finance, the 
discussion would soon extend itself beyond any ordinary ca- 
pacity of endurance, and lose the interest which belongs to it 
of furnishing instruction to ther nations which are placed in 
circumstances more or less similar. 
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Art. II].—1. Works of Cuarites Lams (including Life and 
Letters, by Sir Epwarp Noon Tatrourp). London: Ed- 
ward Moxon. 1850. 

2. Eliana: being the hitherto uncollected Writings of CHARLES 
Lams. Boston: William Veazie. 1864. ° 

3. Charles Lamb: a Memoir. By Barry CornwaLi. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. 1866. 

4. Charles Lamb, his Friends, his Haunts, and his Books. By 
Percy Firzceratp. London: Richard Bentley. 1866. + 


**T aM sorry to see the announcement of a new Life of Charles 
Lamb,” exclaimed a lively lady the other day. “ Everybody is 
as tired of the ‘If you have tears, prepare to shed them now,’ 
pronounced over ‘ poor Lamb’s’ body by our magazines and 
newspapers, as the Athenians were of the *‘ Prepare to admire’ 
that ushered the just Aristides into conversation. Were the 
question to come to a vote, this model man would be banished 
from periodical literature by a larger majority than that which 
sent the ancient embodiment of tiresome virtue into exile.” 

There is more reason in Mrs. ’s outburst than may at 
first sight appear to Lamb’s ardent admirers. He has been 
loved with the fond foolishness of indiscriminating affection. 
Not content with drawing a veil over frailties, which, like Gold- 
smith’s vanity and Johnson’s irascibility, endear a man to his 
fellows, Lamb’s eulogists have ascribed to him all the qualities 
which no gentleman’s character should be without ; whereof 
many were as little to his taste as the Histories of Hume, Rob- 
ertson, Gibbon, and Flavius Josephus, the Statutes at Large, 
and Paley’s Moral Philosophy, which Elia classed with draught- 
boards, bound and lettered on the back, as “books that no 
gentleman’s library should be without, — books which are no 
books, but things in books’ clothing,” — and for which he pro- 
posed to substitute lives of the heroes of Pope’s Dunciad. Bi- 
ographers and reviewers have tried to subject his character to 
a process resembling that which his article upon Wordsworth 
for the Quarterly Review suffered at the hands of Mr. “ Baviad 
Gifford,” who put its soul out with his editorial snuffers. 
They have done their best to transform into a “ goodish” per- 
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son one who said of himself, “I am made up of queer points, 
and I want so many answering needles”; who recognized in 
the “ smooth satinity”’ of a professional philanthropist’s style 
the “silken seemingness of his nature,” and refused to be 
crawled over by “such caterpillars”; who never learned to 
fold a letter or to pack a trunk; and who inferred, from the 
“dreadful order and proportion” in which-he found his gar- 
ments the morning after a dinner-party, that he had been put 
to bed. They forget what he wrote, at the age of twenty-five, 
to Coleridge: “ For God’s sake, don’t make me ridiculous 
any more by terming me gentle-hearted in print, or do it in 
better verses. It did well enough five years ago, when I was 
moral coxcomb enough to feed upon such epithets. My senti- 
ment is long since vanished. My virtues have done sucking. 
Such praise is fit only for a greensick sonneteer.” They quote 
with approbation, but neglect to apply to their own labors, 
his answer at fifty-two to a request to subscribe for a statue to 
Clarkson. We commend it to those who talk of erecting a 
Gothic monument to Lamb’s own memory, in place of the 
humble head and foot stones that mark where his remains 
lie in Edmonton churchyard, under the shadow of a “ hideous 
structure in compo,”’ commemorative of the virtues of a fellow- 
clerk. 

“ Goodness blows no trumpet, nor desires to have it blown. We 
should be modest for a modest man, —as he is for himself. The van- 
ities of life —art, poetry, skill military —are subjects for trophies ; 
not the silent thoughts arising in a good man’s mind in lonely places. 
Instead of the locality recalling the noblest moment of his existence, it 
is a place at which his friends (that is himself) blow to the world, 
‘What a good man is he!’ I sat down upon a hillock at Forty Hill 
yesternight, — a fine, contemplative evening, — with a thousand good 
speculations about mankind. How I yearned with cheap benevolence ! 
I shall go and inquire of the stone-cutter that cuts the tombstones there 
what a stone with a short inscription will cost, — just to say, ‘ Here C. 
Lamb loved his brethren of mankind.’ Everybody will come there to 
love.” 

It is easy to learn from these extracts how Lamb would have 


relished the stock epithets which have so long done duty in 
notices of his life, the unmanly tears shed over him by senti- 
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mental writers, their attitudinizing before a dead perfection, and 
their blindness to defects in character and faults in conduct 
of which his own letters supply abundant evidence. While 
appreciating the agreeable characteristics of Barry Cornwall’s 
Memoir, he would have laughed at his old friend’s idolatry, 
preferring to be known just as he was, with all his vices and 
weaknesses, his irritability, his fits of depression, his wayward- 
ness, his unavailing struggles against temptation in the form 
of a social glass or pipe too much. 

But if Lamb would have been amused at the endeavors of 
his biographers to make him figure as an uninteresting saint, 
he would have been justly indignant at their transformation 
of him into a Christian hero or martyr, who sacrificed himself 
for his sister Mary’s sake. He thought it an agreeable duty 
to share his humble home with her, instead of leaving her in 
an insane asylum all her life. Mary had been to him (up to 
the terrible moment when he wrenched from her hand the 
knife with which, in a fit of madness brought on by devotion 
to their sick mother, she had just killed that mother) all that 
a sister can be to a brother ten years her junior. What won- 
der that she should have been missed from a home darkened 
by such a calamity, in which the sole amusement had come to 
consist in games of cribbage with a querulous father, now in 
his dotage, who grudged Charles even the time to write to 
Coleridge. What so natural as the lonely brother’s frequent 
expressions of regret at his inability to bring her home dur- 
ing their father’s lifetime, or as his determination to do so 
after that poor old father’s death. He could not see, he said, 
‘** what she had done to deserve perpetual confinement or the 
necessity of such a hardship,” insisted upon though it was by 
friends of the family and by the elder brother John, a burly, 
selfish old bachelor, who would not consent to Mary’s release 
until Charles had promised to support her during the residue 
of her life. ‘ After one little half-year’s illness,” writes Lamb, 
“and such an illness, of such a nature, and of such conse- 
quences, to get her into the world with a prospect of her never 
being so ill again, —this is to be ranked not among the com- 
mon blessings of Providence.” After residing alone a few 
weeks, Mary went to her brother’s lodgings, and thenceforward 
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until his death —a period of more than thirty-six years — they 
lived together, except during the dreary intervals, recurring 
every few months and lasting several weeks, which she spent 
in a madhouse. Lamb’s letters written during her absences 
from home show the deep impression they made upon him, the 
gloom of his solitary: lodgings, and his eager looking forward 
to her restoration. ‘* What large pieces,” he writes in 1809, 
“ Mary’s sad distraction cuts out of life ; out of her life, who is 
getting rather old ; and we may not have many years together.” 
“ Here,” he writes in 1827, “is a comfortable house, but no 
tenants. One does not make a family. Do not think I am 
quite in despair; but, in addition to hopes protracted, I have a 
stupefying cold and the sun is dead.” And in 1829: “I have 
been very desolate indeed. With all their company,” — that of 
Emma Isola, his adopted daughter, and a fellow school-girl, — 
“the house is a frightful solitude.” Sometimes his reason, 
which had once given way, seems almost to desert him. Thus 
he writes Coleridge in 1800, two years after his sister’s first 
release: ‘* My heart is quite sunk, and I don’t know where to 
look for relief. Mary will get better again, but her constantly 
being liable to such relapses is dreadful. I slept out last night, 
not being able to endure the change and stillness. I am com- 
pletely shipwrecked. My head is quite bad. I almost wish 
that Mary were dead.” And in 1815: “ The return of her 
disorder has been frightfully soon this time, with scarce a 
six months’ interval. I am almost afraid my worry of spirits 
about the East India House was partly the cause. I don’t 
know but the recurrence of these illnesses might help me to 
sustain her death better than if we had had no partial separa- 
tions.”” But no such expressions as were wrung from him by 
grief for his sister’s prolonged absence ever fell from Lamb’s 
pen or lips while she was with him. Occasionaliy he betrayed 
an anxiety, caused by the increasing frequency of her relapses ; 
but he was otherwise as calm and happy in her society as it 
was in his nature to be. 

Mary was, by all accounts, a superior person. Of the well- 
known “ Tales from Shakespeare,” which are still the delight 
of young people, her share is, as Charles was fond of saying, 
better done than his. The same is true of the tales in “ Mrs. 
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Leicester’s School.’ Without possessing the genius of her 
brother, she told a story better than he. She was the valued 
correspondent of Mrs. Shelley, Miss Wordsworth, and Mrs. 
Hazlitt. All who knew her bear testimony to the serenity of 
her intellect and the beauty of her character. Hazlitt declared 
that she was the “ only thoroughly reasonable woman” he had 
ever met. Talfourd says: ‘ Miss Lamb would have been re- 
markable for the sweetness of her disposition, the clearness of 
her understanding, and the gentle wisdom of all her acts and 
words, even if these qualities had not been presented in mar- 
vellous contrast with the distraction under which she suffered 
for weeks, latterly for months, in every year. In all its essen- 
tial sweetness her character was like her brother’s; while, by 
a temper more placid, a spirit of enjoyment more serene, she 
was enabled to guide, to console, to cheer him, and to protect 
him on the verge of the mysterious calamity from the depths 
of which she rose so often unruffled to the surface.” Talfourd 
adds, that, though her conversation in sanity seldom rose be- 
yond “ that of a sensible, quiet gentlewoman, appreciating and 
enjoying the talents of her friends, it was otherwise in her mad- 
ness.” Then “ her ramblings often sparkled with brilliant de- 
scription and shattered beauty.” Mr. Procter says: ‘ She had 
more sympathy with modern books and fancies than her broth- 
er had. She wore a neat cap of the fashion of her youth,—an 
old-fashioned dress. Her face was pale and somewhat square, 
but very placid, with gray, intelligent eyes. She was very 
mild in her manner to strangers, and to her brother gentle 
and tender always. His affection for her was somewhat less 
on the surface, but was always present. There was great grat 
itude intermingled with it.” Wordsworth calls her 
“ The meek, 

The self-restraining, and the ever kind ; 

In whom thy [Lamb's] reason and intelligent heart 

Found — for all interests, hopes, and tender cares, 


All softening, humanizing, hallowing powers, 
Whether withheld or for her sake unsought — 


More than suflicient recompense ! 

These citations are enough to show what Mary was to her 
friends, and also what, in their opinion, she was to her brother. 
It only remains to add, that he was fully aware of his great 
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obligations to her. He calls her, at different times, “* my guar- 
dian angel,” —‘“ the most estimable person I ever knew,” — 
“the most thoroughly devoid of the least tincture of selfish- 
ness,’ —“ a prop” without which “ I dare not think lest I should 
think wrong, so used am I to look up to her in my least and 
biggest perplexity.” “I have never met with any one, never 
shall meet with any one, who could or can compensate me for 
the loss of her society.” “To say all that I know of her 
would be more than I think anybody could well understand. 
She is older and wiser and better than I, and all my wretched 
imperfections I cover to myself by resolutely thinking on her 
goodness. She would share life and death, heaven and hell, 
with me. She lives but for me, and I know I have been wast- 
ing and teasing her life these five years with my cursed ways 
of going on.” He charges her relapses upon his own ner- 
vousness or depression, “ black as a smith’s beard, volcanic, 
Stygian.” In the Elia essays, his love and gratitude to 
Mary, there called his Cousin Bridget, frequently appear. 
Thus he says: “I wish that I could throw into a heap the 
remainder of our joint existences, that we might share them 
in equal division.” And again: “In all seasons of distress 
she is the truest comforter.” “I am sure always in the long 
run to be brought over to her way of thinking.” ‘ My obli- 
gations to her extend beyond the period of memory.” Some 
of these eulogies may seem the extravagance of love; but 
Mary was certainly of as much service to Charles in restraining 
his excesses, regulating his waywardness, and dispelling his 
melancholy, as he, with all his devotion, was to her. 

Through their united lives she continued to be, as she had 
been in childhood, his nearest friend. Her intervals of sanity 
becoming, as she advanced in age, fewer and farther between, 
his hold upon life seemed to relax with her hold upon reason, 
and he died about a year after he went to live with her in a 
private asylum, where she was thenceforward confined. It was 
while living thus that he wrote : “‘ When she is not violent, her 
rambling chat is better to me than the sense and sanity of the 
world. Her heart is obscured, not buried ; it breaks out occa- 
sionally, and one can discern a strong mind struggling with 
the billows that have gone over it. 1 could be nowhere hap- 
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pier than under the same roof with her.” Life would evidently 
have been of little value to Lamb, had Mary (who outlived him 
a period of nearly eleven years, passed in “ a twilight of con- 
sciousness”) died first. His reason, which was affected by the 
death of Coleridge a few months before his own, might not have 
survived the loss of his sister, although that sister had become, 
according to one who saw her at Enfield, a “ shapeless bundle 
of an old woman, in a bonnet like a mob-cap.” 

These facts, which show the dependence of Lamb upon Mary, 
are derived from the very writers who talk of his “ self-sacri- 
ficing love and ennobling heroism,” — of “ sacrifices accepted 
in heaven,” — of * self-devotion more lovely than anything in 
human action or endurance,” —of “ the most melancholy life 
and the noblest sacrifice in literary history,” ete. But those 
who employ this language directly assume or indirectly inti- 
mate that Lamb deliberately renounced the hand of a lady 
whom he might have married, in order to devote himself to 
his sister. Even were this statement borne out by the facts, 
it would not justify such eulogy. Not one of the women who 
echo the biographers’ expressions but would declare that Mary 
would have deserved no special credit had she done for Charles 
what he did for her. ‘ Women sacrifice themselves every 
day,” said one of these enthusiasts, “‘ for those whom they 
love, if you call that a sacrifice ; but how rarely does a man 
do so, and how very rarely a literary man!” The biogra- 
phers, being literary men themselves, set a high value upon 
an author’s virtuous actions ; and, being married men, attach 
a mysterious importance to the particular piece of self-denial 
ascribed to Lamb. 

All our information regarding Lamb’s relations with the lady 
to whom he is alleged to have been betrothed is derived from 
letters and sonnets written eight or nine months before his 
mother’s death, from a single letter written subsequently, and 
from passages in the Elia essays, which were published twenty 
years later. In 1796, Lamb, then in his twenty-first year, 
writes Coleridge: “ The six weeks that finished last year and 
began this, your very humble servant spent very agreeably in 
a madhouse. Coleridge, it may convince you of my regard 
for you, when I tell you my head ran on you in my madness, 
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as much almost as on another person who, I am inclined to 
think, was the more immediate cause of my frenzy.” And a 
few days later he writes again to Coleridge: “ You came to 
town, and I saw you at a time when my heart was yet bleeding 
with recent wounds. Like yourself, I was sore wounded with 
disappointed hope. When you left London, I felt a dismal void 
in my heart. I found myself cut off at one and the same time 
Jrom two most dear to me. In your absence, the tide of mel- 
ancholy rushed in again, and did its worst mischief by over- 
whelming my reason. I have recovered, but feel a stupor that 
makes me indifferent to the hopes and fears of this world.” 
From several sonnets written months before the date of his al- 
leged sacrifice, we learn that “ Anna was a fair-haired maid ” 
with whom he had spent “ merriest days of Love and Isling- 
ton,” — “ days that ne’er must come again.” And again : — 
“ Turned are those beams [of her eye] from me, who fondly yet 
Past joys, vain loves, and buried hopes regret.” 
And in a sonnet addressed to his sister, which he wrote in the 
asylum during a lucid interval, he says : — 
“ Thou to me didst ever show 

Kindest affection ; and wouldst ofttimes lend 

An ear to the desponding, love-sick lay, 

Weeping my sorrows with me, who repay 

But ill the mighty debt of love I owe, 

Mary, to thee, my sister and my friend.” 
In a letter written three months after his mother’s death, he says 
that in the excitement caused by that event he burned the “ lit- 
tle journal ” of his * foolish passion” whith he had a long time 
kept. In “ New Year’s Eve,” Elia says: “ Methinks it is better 
that I should have pined away seven of my goldenest years, when 
I was thrall to the fair hair and fairer eyes of Alice W n, 
than that so passionate a love adventure should be lost.”” And 
in “ A Chapter on Ears,” he writes: “ The blooming Fanny 
Weatherall of the Temple, singing at the harpsichord, had 
power to thrill the soul of Elia, small imp as he was, even in 
his long coats; and to make him glow, tremble, and blush 
with a passion that not faintly indicated the dawn of that ab- 
sorbing sentiment which was afterwards destined to overwhelm 
and subdue his nature quite for Alice W n.” In describ- 
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ing the gallery of family portraits at Blakesmoor, he speaks of 
“that beauty with the cool, blue pastoral drapery, and a lamb, 
that hung next the great bay-window, with the bright yel- 
low H shire hair and eye of watchet hue, — so like my 
Alice!” In the “ Popular Fallacy, That we should rise with 
the Lark,” Elia is supposed to allude to Alice in this sentence : 
*“ We were never much in the world. Disappointment early 
struck a dark veil between us and its dazzling illusions.” And, 
writing under the signature of * A Londoner,” Lamb says: 
‘“¢ My almost insurmountable aversion from solitude and rural 
scenes was never interrupted or suspended except for a few 
years in the younger part of my life, during a period in which 
I had set my passion upon a charming young woman. During 
this short period 1 contracted just familiarity enough with ru- 
ral objects to understand tolerably well afterward the poets, 
when they declaim in such passionate terms in favor of a coun- 
try life.’ In “ Dream Children, a Reverie,” Elia writes : — 


“Then I told how for seven long years, in hope sometimes, some- 
times in despair, yet persisting ever, I courted the fair Alice W n; 
and as much as children could understand, I explained to them what 
coyness and difficulty and denial meant in maidens; when suddenly 
turning to Alice, the soul of the first Alice looked out at her eyes with 
such reality of representment, that I became in doubt which of them 
stood there before me, or whose that bright hair was; and while I stood 
gazing, both the children gradually grew fainter to my view, receding 
and still receding, till nothing at last but two mournful features were 
seen in the uttermost distance, which, without speech, strangely im- 
pressed upon me the effects of speech: ‘We are not of Alice, nor of 
thee, nor are we children at all. The children of Alice call Bartrum 
father. We are nothing, less than nothing, and dreams. We are only 
what might have been, and must wait upon the tedious shores of Lethe 
millions of ages before we have existence and a name.’ ” 


These passages from Lamb’s writings, which are all that bear 
upon the question, so far from proving that he sacrificed love 
to duty, show that his boyish passion, after having been co- 
quetted with by the fair Alice from his fourteenth to his twenty- 
first year, became clearly hopeless six months or more before 
the time at which his self-renunciation is imagined to have 
been resolved upon ; that the sole alleviation of his grief was 
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afforded by the friendship of Coleridge and of his sister Mary ; 
that, in consequence of the departure of the former at this crit- 
ical period, he fell into a state of melancholy, which resulted 
in madness; that his mother’s terrible death put an end to a 
morbid dwelling upon an irrecoverable past which might have 
again sent him to the madhouse, and braced his mind for the 
discharge of the duties which now devolved upon him ; and that 
Alice married another, but continued to the end of his life his 
sweetest memory. 

Eliminating the element of insanity, with all its consequences, 
we find no novel features in the history of this love affair. 
Which of us that are bachelors is not sometimes haunted by 
some Alice who was the idol of his youth? Which of us that 
are married never forgets the face of her who is his wife in ten- 
der remembrances of one who perhaps might have been so? 
Those only the rapture of whose first love — which came to 
no earthly close, as such passions rarely do— has been alto- 
gether merged in the enduring satisfaction of a second, third, 
or fourth love, never recall those “ goldenest years ”’ of life. 

Alice W n was often in Lamb’s thoughts, not only ,be- 
cause it was the habit of his mind to “ gather himself up 
unto the old things,” but also because he never again seri- 
ously fell in love. At least there is no evidence to that effect, 
unless we are to regard a vague assertion by T. W., in a letter 
recently written from Brussels to “* Notes and Queries,” as de- 
serving of serious consideration. T. W., who, when a boy, 
lived next door to Lamb at Enfield, is not related to the Ulys- 
ses of American politics, whose initials he bears. He is the 
son of that T. W., — Walden is believed to be his surname, — 
“ four feet and a nail high,” of whose life and character Lamb’s 
letters contain full particulars, — the John Gilpin of a commer- 
cial traveller who shrunk into a haberdasher, and finally retired 
upon “ the scrapings together of the shop and one anecdote,” 
who used to “ laugh when he heard a joke, and also (which 
was much oftener) when he heard it not,’ upon the “ gentle 
rising endorsation ” of whose person, “ innocuous as the hump 
of a buffalo and coronative of as mild qualities, patience 
seemed to sit.” The son of this “ star among the minor gen- 
try’ writes to “ Notes and Queries,” that Lamb had a love 
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affair “ at a much later period of his life, in the dénouement of 
which he consummated the self-abnegation which has made his 
history one of the most touching and beautiful on record ” ; 
“ but,” says T. W., “as the lady who inspired this affection 
may still be living, it were premature to speak of it in detail.” 
Until, however, the decease of this lady shall have unlocked 
T. W.’s lips, we cannot reasonably be expected to accept a 
statement of this character upon his bare word, unsupported 
as it is by evidence, direct or indirect. Possibly Lamb may 
have practised upon the credulity of the retired haberdasher’s 
son, as he frequently did upon that of his elders ; or perhaps 
the feeling inspired by the fair unknown may have been similar 
to that entertained for Hester Savory, a young Quaker girl to 
whom Lamb never spoke, according to his own confession, — 
“from which it may be safely concluded,” says Barry Corn- 
wall, naively enough, “ that the attachment was essentially 
Platonic.” Yet Lamb, in sending to his friend Manning a 
copy of the well-known verses — delightful for their simplicity 
and tenderness — which he composed upon her death, speaks 
of himself as having been in love with her some years, —a 
period brought to a close, it may be noted in passing, by Hes- 
ter’s death in 1803, seven years after Lamb burned the diary 
of his passion for Alice, and commencing, perhaps, not lohg 





subsequently. 

With all the light that has been thrown upon every circum- 
stance of Lamb’s life, and with the best disposition on the part 
of the biographers to find evidence that he sacrificed a conju- 
gal happiness which was within his reach for the sake of his 
sister, no other facts bearing upon the question, however re- 
motely, have been brought to light. It is surprising that a 
man of Lamb’s sensibility — it would be surprising in the case 
of any man—should not once, during the forty years that 
elapsed between his rejection by Alice and his death, have 
“fallen in love,” in any sense authorized by the most liberal 
construction of those words. Had he been in love with a 
dozen women in the course of that long period, he would only 
have resembled his fellow-bachelors, and it would by no means 
have followed that, in continuing single, he practised heroic 
self-denial. 
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The biographers and reviewers who are so fond of ringing 
changes upon Lamb’s imputed self-sacrifice, and upon the hap- 
piness which wife and children might have added to his life, 
strangely neglect to advert to a circumstance which would have 
raised grave doubts as to the propriety of his marrying had 
there been no other obstacle. We refer, of course, to his lia- 
bility to madness. Without stopping to inquire whether a mal- 
ady of this description be or be not transmissible from parent 
to child, — a question answered in the negative by a recent 
writer, in opposition to the general belief which rests upon 
the opinions of most of those who have investigated the prob- 
lem, — or whether and to what extent the welfare of proba- 
ble offspring should be considered in the matter of marriage, 
we are bound to express our surprise at the entire absence of 
allusion to these important points in all that has been writ- 
ten about Charles Lamb. A match is frequently broken off in 
consequence of the discovery of insanity in the family of one of 
the contracting parties. Fathers have been known to withhold 
their consent to a daughter’s marriage, until convinced that the 
suitor’s ancestry and relatives, even distant, were free from the 
taint. Rogers says in his Table Talk, that Jane, Duchess of 
Gordon, understanding that Lord Cornwallis opposed the mar- 
riage of his son with her daughter Louisa on the ground that 
there was madness in the family of the Duke, her husband, re- 
moved Cornwallis’s scruples by telling him plainly that there 
was not “a drop of the Gordon blood in Louisa’s body,” —a 
manceuvre on which “ the Duchess prided herself,” adds Rog- 
ers, “although it had forced her to slander her own character 
so cruelly and so unjustly.” 

Lamb’s sister was a lunatic, and he had himself passed sev- 
eral weeks in an insane asylum. Had he married, the malady, 
first brought on by disappointment and grief, might have re- 
curred at critical moments in the history of the family, — just 
when, perhaps, wife and children stood most in need of his 
care and protection. The dread of a relapse would have been 
a constant shadow upon domestic felicity. A man might well 
hesitate to ask a woman whom he loved to share a life that 
was liable to become what the life of Charles with Mary was. 
It was his plain duty to take care of her, as he manfully did ; 
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but under what circumstances could it become a woman’s duty 
to marry a man whose liability to derangement would surely 
augment the anxieties and responsibilities of the conjugal and 
of the maternal relation, enhanced, as they must have been in 
Lamb’s case, by the pressure of poverty? Would it not have 
been well for Wordsworth, before expressing his grief 
“ That he [Lamb] hath been an Elm without his Vine, 

And her bright dower of clustering charities, 

That round his trunk and branches might have clung, 

Enriching and adorning,” 
to ask himself whether both Elm and Vine do not under such 
circumstances thrive best apart? Both, we say; for it is a 
question whether so great a change in the conditions of life as 
is implied in marriage would not stimulate a mysterious disease, 
of the comings and goings of which the wisest know little. A 
prudent man in Lamb’s situation, who should seriously reflect 
upon the subject, would decide not to marry. Happily, Lamb 
had no opportunity, nor, so far as is known, any serious desire 
after he attained man’s estate to make so hazardous an experi- 
ment. But his biographers, while recognizing as fully as he 
did the salutary influence upon his mind of his sister’s society, 
regret as he never did his inability to put in her place in the 
household a woman of whom they know nothing. Such are 
the inconsistencies of the writing class of mankind ! 

The coolness with which these same writers, after assum- 
ing, in the face of all the facts, that Alice W n smiled upon 
Lamb’s suit, and overlooking the bearing of his lunacy upon 
the question of marriage, take it for granted that he would 
have been in all respects better off married than single, is 
amusing, although perhaps not surprising in view of the cir- 
cumstance that none of the gentlemen referred to are bache- 
lors. It may be for the greatest good of the greatest number 
to maintain that happiness is only to be found in matrimony, 
rather than that it is never to be found there. But, neglect- 
ing for the moment the housekeeping aspect of the question, 
we venture to ask whether it be indispensable for a man of 
literary faculty to be a husband in order. to attain his highest 
development, or to achieve the most for the world; whether, 
indeed, as good an argument may not be made on this point 
for the bachelor as for Benedict. 
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If Milton married three times and Shakespeare once, the 
former enjoyed little conjugal felicity, and the latter lived alone 
during his productive years. Bacon and Goethe married late 
in life. La Fontaine married at twenty-six, but abandoned 
his wife early in the honeymoon, and never saw her again 
except on business. Moliére suffered, says Voltaire, in the 
marriage which he contracted at forty-one, twelve years before 
his death, /es dégoits, les amertumes et quelquefois les ridi- 
cules, qwil avait si souvent joués sur le thédtre. Beaumar- 
chais, early in life, and years before he wrote the plays upon 
which his reputation rests, lost two wives, one of whom he 
was calumniously reported to have poisoned. Addison at for- 
ty-four, three years before his death, married a countess “ who 
was no better,” says Thackeray, “ than a shrew and a vixen.” 
Sterne complains that the presence of his wife stops the flow 
of his ideas, and finds inspiration in the society of another 
man’s wife. Lessing did his best work before he fell in love, 
or after his wife’s death, and was in a state of intellectual 
torpor during his six years’ engagement and his one year’s 
marriage. The insanity of Thackeray’s wife made him prac- 
tically a widower during his last and greatest days. Plato, 
warned by Socrates’s experience, Aristophanes, Anacreon, Lu- 
cretius, Virgil, Horace, Voltaire, Rousseau, Swift, Pope, Gold- 
smith, Heine, Balzac, Béranger, Sainte-Beuve, and in our own 
country Irving and Thoreau, never married. In the kindred 
arts, the great names of Beethoven and Michel Angelo, of 
whom their biographers assert, not only that they never mar- 
ried, but that they never loved in any but a Platonic sense, 
are enough to cite. Of female writers, many of the most emi- 
nent, from Miss Austen, the excellent teller of domestic tales, 
to Miss Martineau, Miss Cobbe, Miss Howitt, and Miss Bremer, 
never took husband; while others, like Miss Bronté, found that 
matrimony put a needle between their fingers instead of the 
pen. Almost all the great writers of the Middle Ages were 
ecclesiastics, and of course celibates. And as marriage among 
the Greeks was simply a housekeeping convenience, the hus- 
band spending his day and evening abroad, while the wife 
sewed, cooked, and paid the bills, all the Athenian poets and 
philosophers should be accounted bachelors. A large propor- 
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tion of the writers whose works belong to the same general 
class with those of Lamb, the writers whose privilege it has 
been to enliven, cheer, and sweeten life, were either bachelors 
or unfortunate husbands. Happy or not themselves, they have 
been the cause of happiness to others, have reached the secret 
springs of laughter and of tears, and by those touches of nature 
which make the whole world kin, have awakened the better 
selves of their readers, and communicated to them the love 
for their fellow-beings with which their own hearts were filled. 
The writings of Goldsmith, Irving, and Lamb abound in proofs 
that to love women it is not necessary to be a husband, that to 
love children it is not necessary to be a father, and that-we 
may “love our brethren of mankind” without being bribed 
thereto by Wordsworth’s “ dower of clustering charities.” 

Nor should the circumstance be overlooked, that a single 
man has more time than the head of a family to devote to lit- 
erary labor, — an important consideration in all cases where a 
writer either undertakes to support himself by his pen, or, be- 
ing obliged to gain his livelihood by some other means, can 
give only his leisure moments to the Muses. This is so true 
in the latter class of cases, that De Quincey maintains that it is 
idle for a literary man to look for success unless he be able to 
make literature exclusively his profession, since his evenings 
should be spent in contributing of his wit and his wisdom to 
the felicity of his wife. And De Quincey complains that Cole- 
ridge, who supports the contrary thesis, avoids the difficulty by 
domesticating his author with a sister instead of a wife, — a 
view of the case derived, perhaps, from the example of Lamb, 
in whose home Coleridge was a frequent guest. But the pot 
of an author must be kept boiling, like those of other be- 
ings; and no ingenuity can prove the superiority, in an eco- 
nomical point of view, of a family caldron over the bachelor’s 
stewpan. The married author, who is not in affluent circum- 
stances, must write for money, or he must snatch an hour or 
two from business or family for a pursuit which demands the 
consecration of a life. A bachelor author, however poor, can 
make shift to exist. He is not haunted by doubts whether he 
ought not to follow some honest calling by which to provide 
fur those who are dependent upon him. Domestic cares, like 
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rainy weather, “damp a gentleman’s wings.” Everybody 
knows some man that might have won distinction in letters, 
who has preferred to make one woman happy, — like Ulysses, 
vetulam suam pratulit immortalitati,— and some other, who, 
finding the domestic burden which he had rashly assumed too 
heavy for comfort, has dropped it, as Coleridge did his Sara, 
and gone on unencumbered toward the temple of Fame. “ Cer- 
tainly,” says Lord Bacon, “the best works, and of greatest 
merit for the public, have proceeded from the unmarried or 
childless men ; which, both in affection and means, have mar- 
ried and endowed the public.” 

There are two sides to the question. The young man for 
whom the golden gates of love on golden hinges turn will not 
be dissuaded by reasoning or facts from entering his paradise. 

“ Tle saw the distant gates of Eden gleam, 
And did not dream it was a dream.” 


The old bachelor, on the other hand, whose passions have 
cooled, whose faith in the promised land has been shaken, 
turns a deaf ear to the most enticing voice. Each may be right. 
The life which suits Major Pendennis is not the life for Arthur. 
One man acts wisely in preferring vine and fig-tree to his 
chance of a laurel crown. Another acts as wisely in turning 
his back upon household gods, and following Apollo, or even 
Mercury, into the solitary places. Some men of genius have 
been unable to secure that tranquillity of mind which is a con- 
dition of healthy literary activity elsewhere than in the family 
circle, others have found it at their widower’s fireside, and 
others again in a bachelor’s attic. Tastes and temperaments 
differ. Wordsworth, having enjoyed greater felicity in wedlock 
than in keeping house with his sister Dorothy, concluded that 
Lamb’s happiness might have been promoted by a similar 
change in his condition. But Lamb might have contended, 
with equal plausibility, that Wordsworth would, but for the 
legacies and sinecure offices that fortunately fell to him, have 
regretted his bachelor days. 

For our own part, we sympathize as little with the jeremi- 
ades over Lamb’s condition in life as we do with the efforts to 
transform this single-hearted, queer-headed “ boy-man,” as he 
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called himself, into a saint, hero, or martyr. Charles Lamb 
married, Charles Lamb father of a family, might have been 
worse or better than Charles Lamb single, but would have been 
very different from the Charles Lamb whom we know. Nor 
can we readily separate in our thoughts Charles from Mary, — 
the devoted brother from the devoted sister ; the brother, never 
very far from the brink of that gulf of madness into which he 
had once fallen, from the sister, whose life was divided almost 
equally between the world of sense and the world of unreason ; 
the brother, who attracted to their humble lodgings the strange 
company which came.together there on Wednesday evenings, 
from the sister whose woman’s tact made every guest at home ; 
the old bachelor from the “ incomparable old maid” who housed 
together — as Elia expresses it in “* Mackery End in Hertford- 
shire”? —“ in a sort of double singleness, with such tolerable 
comfort, upon the whole, that I, for one, have no disposition 
to go out upon the mountains with the rash king’s offspring to 
bewail my celibacy.”” Nor can we regret the poverty in which 
Lamb’s days were spent, since it enabled him to describe so 
well the pleasures and privations of the poor; since it afforded 
scope for the growth of virtues the most dissimilar, but in him 
most beautifully blended, — rigid economy and strict self-de- 
nial on the one hand, rare generosity and “ princely ”” — the 
word is Thomas De Quincey’s — hospitality on the other. 

The penury, monotony, and petty griefs of Lamb’s childhood ; 
“the bright yellow hair and eyes of watchet hue” that tanta- 
lized him “seven goldenest years”; the six weeks of a mad- 
house, which helped him to understand his sister’s case ; the 
thirty-three years of marriage to “ a severe step-wife [the India 
House], who keeps me,” — we quote from a letter first published 
in Mr. Procter’s Memoir,—*“ not at bed and board, but at desk 
and board, and is jealous of my morning aberrations,’ —a step- 
wife whose harsh rule may have contributed as much as the 
responsibility attending upon the care of his sister to keep his 
mind from wandering; the singular friends who “ stuck to him 
like burrs,’ —such as Charles Lloyd, the mild poet, who ended 
his days in a madhouse, — George Dyer, an optimist, who called 
a murderer “ an eccentric character,” a book-worm whom Lamb 
wanted to “ new-coat in Russia” and present to the Bodleian 
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Library, whom he bamboozled with the announcement that this 
“ dear blundering soul” was to be offered a peerage and with 
the story that Lord Castlereagh was the author of the Waverley 
Novels, and who in broad daylight, his spectacles being at home 
and his mind absent from the body, walked from Lamb’s front 
door at Islington directly into New River, — Thomas Manning, 
who resigned a mathematical tutorship at Cambridge to make 
a four years’ tour in China,— Edward Irving, the gifted preach- 
er, who sat at the feet of Coleridge and was the “ brotherliest 
human soul” Carlyle ever met, who was hooted at by the pop- 
ulace which had once flocked to hear him, and whose mind 
finally gave way under excitement, — William Godwin, a “ good- 
natured heathen,” who maintained startling theories with great 
acumen and logical skill in his books, but was a quiet little 
gentleman in the parlor, with a large -head, a weak voice, a 
fund of small-talk, and an inveterate habit of falling asleep after 
dinner, who published children’s books for a living, and met 
the obligations of the firm by borrowing from his friends, who 
wrote “ Caleb Williams” and “ Political Justice,” and divided 
mankind into authors and non-authors, considering the former 
the vastly superior class, — “ Citizen” John Thelwall, a fiery 
Jacobin, who should have been born on the French side of the 
Channel, — Admiral Burney, who had been to school under Eu- 
gene Aram, had sailed around the world with Captain Cook, and 
had made a pun in the language of Otaheite, and who admired 
Shakespeare because he was “so much of the gentleman,” — 
his son Martin, “ ugliest of men,”’ his face warped by paralysis, 
“hugest of eaters, honestest of friends,” the subject of Lamb’s 
exclamation, “ If dirt were trumps, what a hand Martin would 
have!” and also of his verse, “1 have not found a whiter soul 
than thine!”’’ who, at forty, read the Gospel of Saint John for 
the first time,— John Clare, the Northamptonshire “ stage- 
peasant in grass-green coat and yellow waistcoat,” with whom 
Lamb walked arm in arm along the Strand, discussing the 
“‘ Clare-obscurities ” of his poetry, and followed by troops of 
boys, shouting, “‘ There go Tom and Jerry,” who was lionized 
by the Mrs. Leo Hunters of that day when he was not shut out 
by their footmen, — Thomas Griffiths Wainewright, known to 
Lamb as the “ Janus Weathercock”’ of the London Magazine, 
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a draughtsman in whose sketches, says Talfourd, “ the volup- 
tuous trembled on the verge of the indelicate,” a fop in dress 
and a trifler in conversation, but subsequently notorious as the 
poisoner of a young lady, upon whose life he had procured in- 
surances in his own name to the amount of £18,000, and the 
forger of his wife’s trust-deed, who was transported to Van Die- 
men’s Land in 1836, where, after achieving fresh distinction in 
crime, he died in 1854, — William Hazlitt, a brilliant writer, a 
clever art-critic, a keen and aggressive reasoner, an idolater of 
Napoleon, and a misanthropist, — Coleridge, whose wonderful 
genius was palsied by irresolution and obscured by opium ;— 
all of Lamb’s most gloomy experiences and all his strangest 
companions formed as component parts of his life as the holi- 
days from school passed in the old family mansion in Hertford- 
shire, where his grandmother was housekeeper ; the hours with 
Mary in the “ spacious closet of good old English reading” 
into which they were “tumbled”; their holidays together in 
after days ; his rambles in the country ; his strolls along Re- 
gent Street ; or his sane friends, William Wordsworth, Robert 
Southey, Thomas Barnes, editor of the Times, John Rickman, 
head-clerk of the House of Commons, or the Quaker poet, Ber- 
nard Barton, who never quite understood him in his bantering 
moods. And among the acquaintances whom Lamb made later 
in life, who will say that punning Tom Hood, with his “* Meth- 
odist parson’s face,” or Harold Skimpole Leigh Hunt, or even 
the dog Dash, whose humors determined the direction and ex- 
tent of his daily walks, did not contribute as much to his real 
life as excellent Mr. Procter, romantic Mr. Talfourd, “ stout of 
heart” Allan Cunningham, or “ clergy-gentlemanly ” Mr. Cary 
of the British Museum, who may be remembered longer as the 
author of the dull verses upon Lamb’s tombstone, or as the 
host at whose house occurred one of his latest excesses in drink- 
ing, than as a translator of Dante? In the essay upon All- 
Fools’ Day, Lamb says : — 


“I love a fool as naturally as if I were of kith and kin to him. 
When a child, with childlike apprehensions, that dived not below the 
surface of the matter, I read those Purables, — not guessing at the in- 
volved wisdom, — I had more yearnings toward that simple architect that 
built his house upon the sand than I entertained for his more cautious 
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neighbor. I grudged at the hard censure pronounced upon the quiet soul 
that kept his talent ; and — prizing their simplicity beyond the more prov- 
ident, and, to my apprehension, somewhat unfeminine wariness of their 
competitors — I felt a kindliness that almost amounted to a ¢tendre for 
those five thoughtless virgins. I have never made an acquaintance since 
that lasted, or a friendship that answered, with any that had not some 
tincture of the absurd in their characters. I venerate an honest obliqui- 
ty of understanding. The more laughable blunders a man shall com- 
mit in your company, the more tests he giveth you that he will not be- 
tray or overreach you. I love the safety which a palpable hallucina- 
tion warrants, the security which a word out of season ratifies. And 
take my word for this, reader, and say a fool told it you, if you please, 
that he who hath not a drachm of folly in his mixture hath pounds of 
much worse matter in his composition. It is observed that ‘ the fool- 
isher the fowl or fish, woodcocks, dotterels, cod’s-heads, &c., the finer 
the flesh thereof’; and what are commonly the world’s received fools 
but such whereof the world is not worthy? And what have been some 
of the kindliest patterns of our species but so many darlings of absurd- 
ity, minions of the goddess and her white boys? Reader, if you wrest 
my words beyond their fair construction, it is you, and not I, that are 
the April Fool.” 


** He chose his companions ” — as Lamb says of himself in 
“ A Character of the late Elia,” which gives a better likeness of 
the man than is to be found in the biographies — “ for some 
individuality of character which they manifested. Hence, not 
many persons of science and few professed /iterati were of his 
councils. His intimados were, in the world’s eye, a ragged regi- 
ment. He found them floating on the surface of society ; and 
the color or something else in the weed pleased him. The 
burrs stuck to him, but they were good and loving burrs for 
all that. He never greatly cared for the society of what are 
called good people. If any of these were scandalized (and 
offences were sure to arise), he could not help it. When re- 
monstrated with for not making more concessions to the 
feelings of good people, he would retort by asking, What one 
point did these good people ever concede to him?” His 
friends were of all callings and of all classes and conditions. 
He was not concerned about their political or religious views, 
unless they were pressed to the discomfort of others. People 
of the most opposite ways of thinking and of the most diverse 
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tastes met upon common ground at his lodgings, and some 
of them were unable to understand his toleration of others. 
But, as he wrote Southey, in reply to the latter’s imputations 
upon certain of his friends, “1 own I could never think so con- 
siderably of myself as to decline the society of a worthy or 
agreeable man upon difference of opinion only.” Lover of let- 
ters as he was, he appreciated men of affairs. He says of his 
fellow-clerks at the India House: *“ There was more wit, more 
discourse, more shrewdness, and even more talent among them 
than in twice the number of authors by profession I have met 
with.” Even “ commonplace,” says Leigh Hunt, “ found a 
great comforter in him so long as it was good-natured, and so 
long only.”” He sometimes longed to be with men more ex- 
cellent than himself, but dreaded too much of their company, 
lest he might be “discharged into their greater currents.” 
Once he complains that he had been “ over-watched and over- 
poeted” by Wordsworth. 

It is singular that the writers who imagine themselves com- 
petent to better Lamb’s condition and circumstances, and to 
recast a character of marked individuality in the mould of an 
exemplary person, should not have suggested emendations of 
his extraordinary physique. A Jewish nose, set between wild, 
uneasy eyes, that looked — to use a graphic expression attrib- 
uted to Mr. Procter, but not to be found in his Memoir — “ as 
if they would pick up pins and needles” ; an “ indescribable ” 
mouth, of which N. P. Willis said that he could not be certain 
“whether it expressed most humor or feeling, good-nature or a 
kind of whimsical peevishness, or twenty other things which 
passed over it by turns,” but which habitually wore a smile, 
says Mr. Procter, “as sweet as ever threw sunshine upon a 
human face”; a countenance deeply marked by wiry lines, but 
assuming in sleep, according to De Quincey, “ an expression 
almost seraphic, from its intellectual beauty of outline, its 
childlike simplicity, and its benignity,’”’— a harmony of effect 
_ which was “ disturbed by the eyes in Lamb’s waking face” ; an 
enormous head, covered with short, bristling black hair ; stoop- 
ing shoulders and a back slightly humped ; legs not very long, 
but subternaturally thin, —“ immaterial legs,” Hood called 
them, —“ stilts,” * spider’s strings,” were Lamb’s characteriza- 
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tions of a similar pair ;— out of these elements was composed 
the visible Charles Lamb, who was always, after he had man- 
aged to wear out one snuff-colored suit, clad in ‘* quaint uncon- 
temporary habiliments” of black, body-coat, small clothes, silk 
stockings, and gaiters, which “seemed longing,” writes Mr. 
John Forster, “for something more substantial to close in.” 
No wonder that the best portrait of him extant is Brook Pul- 
ham’s caricature, a hasty sketch scratched upon copper; no 
wonder that Barry Cornwall fell into a rage, and took a 
bookseller sharply to task for exposing in his window a bond 
fide likeness, which the impetuous young Procter mistook for 
a caricature. 

A sudden, eager manner, partly the effect of a nervous tem- 
perament, and partly of the anxiety to get his sentence out 
which is characteristic of a man who stammers; quick, jerky 
movements ; constant restlessness, which rendered it impossi- 
ble for him to “ sit and think,” and kept him walking about the 
streets of London during the intervals of business, and in the 
suburbs all day after his release from the India House; a want 
of continuity in his studies, and a habit of saying “ what came 
uppermost” in conversation, letters, or essays ;— things such 
as these as clearly indicate an excitable nature as the wildness 
of the eye. The surprising circumstance, suggestive of the 
essential contradiction among its elements which gave a pe- 
culiar charm to Lamb’s character, is, that, along with this 
excitability, he manifested unusual sobriety of judgment and 
severity of taste. The thing that “came uppermost” in his 
mind was often the best thing of its kind,—the most sensi- 
ble, most humorous, or wittiest, and usually the most appro- 
priate. Whimsical, wayward, petulant, discourteous, unsym- 
pathizing, as he sometimes was, his conduct and his writings 
alike show how firmly his character rested upon the foundations 
of good sense. 

No doubt his heart sometimes led him astray. No doubt he 
evinced a lack of the wisdom of this world on occasions when it 
would have stood him in good stead. He robbed himself and 
his sister by giving money to those who made bad use of it, by 
paying pensions that prolonged worthless lives, and by assisting 
enterprises: of which he disapproved. He wrote political lam- 
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poons unworthy of his genius in both substance and spirit, in 
order to oblige persons with whose opinions he did not sym- 
pathize, for he had no political opinions, — forgetting the pain 
a pasquinade might inflict upon a stranger in the satisfaction it 
afforded his friend. He wrote weak verses for the album of 
every young woman who asked the favor, and then allowed 
Moxon to print a collection of these rhymes as an advertise- 
ment of printers’ work. He wasted time in reading manu- 
scripts submitted by would-be authors, whom he emboldened 
by kind words, which they mistook for a critical judgment, to 
continue useless labors. He sometimes expressed an unwar- 
rantably high opinion of a friend’s literary performances, as 
in the case of Jem White’s Falstaff letters. He allowed him- 
self to be victimized by an artist to whom he sat for a series of 
British Admirals, whose likenesses were to illustrate a popular 
annual; by Hood’s dog Dash, who acknowledged him for a 
slave ; and by the wasps, whose nest was tolerated in his door- 
yard at Enfield even after Hood’s pony and his own thumb had 
been stung. And in old age, as in youth, he forgot the les- 
sons of experience in the excitement of good company and good 
liquor ; for although he mastered his appetite for tobacco after 
many struggles, he was never able to master that for wine and 
gin. It is to be noted, however, that he did not often indulge 
after dinner, as is the English habit, and that he was easily 
affected by what he drank. 

But, in general, he yielded to temptation in order to please 
others rather than to please himself. He was as thrifty in his 
housekeeping arrangements as a New England farmer. He con- 
tracted no debts. If he wished to purchase books or to attend 
the theatre, he did not indulge himself until able to afford the 
luxury. He was careful to return a borrowed book in good 
condition. He deemed it his duty to live honestly within his 
means, and never met a claim upon him with the special plea 
that he was a literary man. He even saved a portion of his lit- 
tle income for his sister’s support, in case of her surviving him. 
His head rarely went wrong, except where his heart led the 
way. His intellect was sane. When Bernard Barton proposed 
to give up a clerkship and endeavor to gain a livelihood by his 
pen, Lamb sent him a sensible letter, that should be read by 
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all authors who dream of “ drawing upon their brains for daily 
sustenance.” ‘Keep to the bank, and the bank will keep you. 
A little grumbling is a wholesome medicine for the spleen, but 
in my inner heart do I embrace this our close but unharagsing 
way of life.” And when Barton hesitated to accept a present 
from rich friends, Lamb urged him not to refuse what was not 
offered to bribe him “ from any duty, but fo a duty,” yet not 
to be tempted by the gift to let fall the clerical “ bone (hard 
as it is) for the shadow of independence.” So when Barton 
expressed apprehension that confinement was telling upon his 
health, Lam) advised him to exercise, smoke, drink, have a 
good conscience, keep in ignorance of the seat of his disorder, 
and “ believe the general sense of the mercantile world, which 
holds that desks are not deadly.” 

Loving out-of-the-way authors as he did eccentric people, he 
valued each for his genuine excellence, not closing his eyes to 
faults. With a rare catholicity of taste, he enjoyed the learn- 
ing and humor of Burton’s “ Anatomy of Melancholy,” — the 
only book that tempted Dr. Johnson out of bed; the grave 
meditations of Sir Thomas Browne ; the quaintness of Quarles 
and Wither; “ unpretending, pretty-mannered, matterful Vin- 
cent Bourne, sucking from every flower, making a flower of 
everything, his diction all Latin, his thoughts all English” ; 
“the graceful rambling of Cowley’s prose essays,’’ which he 
preferred ‘to the courtly elegance of Addison, abstracting from 
this the latter’s exquisite humor”; the-“ prattle of age and 
outlived importance ” of Burnet’s “ History of his own Times,” 
* full of scandal, which all true history is,” but “ much better 
than the cursed Gibbonian fine writing, the philosophical Humei- 
an indifference, so cold and unnatural, Dr. Robertson’s periods 
with three members, or Mr. Roscoe’s sage remarks, all so ap- 
posite and coming in so clever, lest the reader should have had 
the trouble of drawing an inference”; the “ plain, natural, gen- 
tlemanly chitchat” of Sir William Temple, who “ never quotes 
an authority below an ambassador”; the “ innocence, purity, 
and simplicity of heart” of Izaak Walton, — ‘such sweet re- 
ligion, next to John Woolman’s” ; “ the homely old version of 
the Psalms” in the Prayer-Book, which he could “ read for an 
hour or two without weariness”; Priestley, “ who strings up 
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the Scotch doctors, three at once” ; “the golden works of the 
dear, fine, silly old angel Fuller”; the thin folio, “full of 
sound reasoning and constitutional argument,” of Samuel 
Johnson, the Whig; the wit of Prior and Gay; the conceits of 
Donne ; and “ high, fantastical Madge,” Duchess of Newcastle. 
But it would be wrong to infer, as Mr. Procter does, from 
Lamb’s weakness for the last-named writer, that he “ liked 
those authors most who have thriven least with posterity.” 
On the contrary, his culture was bottomed upon books which 
posterity shows least inclination to let die. Shakespeare was 
his constant study; and he indicates, throughout the notes to 
his “ Specimens of the Elizabethan Dramatists,” that he valued 
each for those excellences in which he most nearly resembled 
the master. He was fond of both the prose and the poetical 
writings of Milton, but, with Wordsworth, preferred “ Paradise 
Regained” to * Paradise Lost,” the Adam and Eve of which 
were, he said, “ too much like married people.”” Homer in 
Chapman’s translation, Chaucer, Spenser, Jeremy Taylor, 
Montaigne, Swift, Addison, Steele, Dryden, Pope, Dr. John- 
son, Sterne, Thomson, Fielding, Smollett, were among his 
“ragged veterans.” He speaks of the “deep knowledge of 
human nature” evinced in De Foe’s novels, of the “ intense 
appearance of truth given to them,” and of the style, “ every- 
where beautiful but plain and homely,” and calls this author 
“always my darling.” He begs Bernard Barton to stop “ the 
sacrilegious hand” that is getting out a “splendid edition of 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim,’ —“ a thought which is enough to turn 
one’s moral stomach.” He speaks of Don Quixote (the first 
part) as “the father of gentle ridicule, and, at the same time, 
the very depositary and treasury of chivalry and highest no- 
tions.” He published with affectionate comment the Sonnets 
of Sir Philip Sidney, at the account of whose heroic death the 
leaf was found folded down after his own decease. 
Contemporary writers rarely secured the attention of Lamb 
until he had made their personal acquaintance. “ All I want 
here,” he wrote from Enfield, “is books of the true sort, not 
those things in boards that moderns mistake for books, what 
they club for at book-clubs,” — among which he included the 
Waverley Novels, although he felt enough interest in their 
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author to look across the street at him. “There were few 
modern volumes,” writes Lamb’s neighbor at Enfield, “ in his 
collection, and such presentation copies as he received were 
wont to find their way into my own book-case, and often 
through eccentric channels. A Leigh Hunt, for instance, 
would come skimming to my feet through the branches of 
the apple-trees (our gardens were contiguous), or a Bernard 
Barton would be rolled down stairs after me from the library 
door. ‘ Marcian Colonna’ I remember finding on my win- 
dow-sill, damp with the night’s fog; and Hood’s ‘Plea of 
the Midsummer Fairies’ | picked out of the strawberry- 
bed.” He thought Shelley’s long poems “thin sown with 
profit or delight,” but enjoyed some of the shorter pieces. Of 
Byron he said: “ I have a thorough aversion to his character, 
and a very moderate admiration of his genius; he is great in 
so little a way. To be a poet is to be the Man, not a petty 
portion of occasional low passion worked up in a permanent 
form of humanity. Shakespeare has thrust such rubbishly 
feelings into a corner, — the dark, dusky heart of Don John in 
‘Much Ado about Nothing.’” He appreciated two living 
authors, however, who were personally unknown to him, — 
Burns, “ the god of my idolatry at school,” and Cowper, whose 
lunacy enlisted his sympathies, and whose “ chitchat”’ he calls 
“ divine.” 

Among the poems of his friend Coleridge he expressed the 
warmest admiration for ** The Ancient Mariner,” but estimated 
some of his other productions more highly than posterity has 
done. Of the poems of Wordsworth, he valued most highly 
those upon which the seal of best approval has since been 
put; but he seems to have stood too much in awe of his austere 
friend to treat him with as much freedom as he used with 
Coleridge, to whom, in the very infancy of their friendship, 
he pointed out one of the dangers that beset him. “ Cultivate 
simplicity, Coleridge ; or rather, I should say, banish elaborate- 
ness; for simplicity springs spontaneous from the heart, and 
carries into daylight with it its own modest buds and genuine 
sweet and clear flowers of expression. I allow no hotbeds in 
the gardens of Parnassus.” Many times, in the progress of 
their intercourse, he laments the incapacity of this friend to 
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complete any of the thousand things he undertook, and laughs 
at his assumed omniscience and omnipotence. To Southey he 
writes in 1799: “ You are too apt to conclude faintly with some 
cold moral. A moral should be wrought into the body and 
soul, the matter and tendency, of a poem, not tagged to the 
end, like a ‘God send the good ship into harbor,’ at the con- 
clusion of a bill of lading.” And again: “ The passage about 
Love ” (in “ Joan of Arc’’) “is very confused, and sickens me 
with a load of useless personification.”” And in another letter 
to Southey he says: ‘ You have been temperate in your use of 
localities, which generally spoil poems laid in exotic regions. 
You mostly cannot stir out (in such things) for humming- 
birds and fire-flies.”” Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey, 
as well as Bernard Barton,—a much humbler bard, whom 
Lamb called “dull enough, but not nonsensical,’’ — thought 
highly of his critical faculty, and his long letters called forth 
by their publications abound in proofs of his acuteness. In the 
essays upon “ The Tragedies of Shakespeare,” “The Genius 
and Character of Hogarth,” and “ The Artificial Comedy of the 
Last Century,” he showed a masculine grasp of his subject. 
The first-named contains, in the opinion of good judges, the 
most valuable criticism existing upon King Lear, — Lamb’s sym- 
pathy with the throneless old monarch in his insanity seeraing 
to aid him to a comprehension of the whole play. His remarks, 
in the other essays referred to, upon the prurient prudery of 
his generation, — the “ detestable coxcombry of moral judg- 
ment upon everything,’ — “ the coward conscience, stimulated 
with frequent appeals, dulled rather and blunted, as a faculty 
without repose must be,” — the wrapping up of our moral- 
ity, “in our anxiety that it should not take cold, in a great 
blanket surtout of precaution against the breeze and the sun- 
shine,’ — deserve to be quoted at length. In the essays upon 
Hogarth and upon * The Barrenness of the Imaginative Fac- 
ulty in the Productions of Modern Art,” he shows taste, and 
a knowledge of the principles of criticism applicable to paint- 
ings. These and other writings contain many excellent 
thoughts concerning the true nature and office of the imagina- 
tion. Imagination was, indeed, Lamb’s supreme gift, the soul 
of his genius, the quality which removes his prose writings, 
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by a whole heaven, from the literary performances of the funny 
fellows for whom is claimed kinship with him. His prose 
writings, we say; for his poetical productions, except three 
or four short pieces, —‘* The Gypsy’s Malison,” some lines in 
* The Three Graves,’ “ The Old Familiar Faces,” “ Hester,” 
and “ The Farewell to Tobacco,’ — should be forgotten, with 
the lottery puffs and the epigrams whereby he undertook to 
eke out his income. His sonnets are little better than his 
album verses. They possess the qualities which he found to 
praise in the pieces of Coleridge’s publisher and would-be Bos- 
well, Joseph Cottle, —“ sweetness and a New Testament plain- 
ness,’ — but have no body of thought, and not a spark of 
inspiration. ‘‘ The complacent, equable dulness” which, ac- 
cording to Lamb, John Kemble diffused over a play he wished 
his audience to hiss, belongs to them all. Coleridge, with 
whom Lamb had his only quarrel during an intimacy of forty 
years, apropos of the publication in a joint volume of the first 
poetical fruits of the two friends together with those of Charles 
Lloyd, subsequently printed parodies upon his own and his 
associates’ contributions. Those upon Lamb’s verses do him 
no injustice. Here is one of them: — 


“TO SIMPLICITY. 
“ O, I do love thee, meek Simplicity ! 
For of thy lays the lulling simpleness 
Goes to my heart, and soothes each small distress, — 


” 


Distress, though small, yet haply great to me ! 


This quarrel with Coleridge,—for a complete account of 
which we are indebted to Mr. Perey Fitzgerald’s dish of odds 
and ends, professedly served as an appetizer for Mr. Procter’s 
Memoir, which it preceded a few weeks,—although largely 
due to the arrogance of Coleridge, is in part attributable to 
Lamb’s vanity. Instead of calmly considering the critical sug- 
gestions of the friend under whose protection his verses were 
to see the light, he cries, “Spare my ewe-lambs.” At this 
period he was, 4s years afterwards he called somebody whose 
name is forgotten, an “ L. E. L. in pantaloons”; and would 
not have been the worse for the discipline which he proposed 
for Miss L. E. Landon herself,—‘ If she belonged to me, I 
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would feed her on bread and water till she left off writing 
poetry.” 

In like manner, Lamb’s genius deserted him when he un- 
dertook the composition of farces. While engaged in writing 
“Mr. H——,” which was damned at the Drury, he wrote to 
Mrs. Shelley: “I can do the dialogue commey for ; but the 
damned plot, —I believe I must leave it out altogether. The 
scenes come after one another like geese, not marshalling like ~ 
cranes or a Hyde Park review.” We are unable to agree with 
Lamb in thinking the dialogue comme il faut, with Mr. Talfourd 
in the assertion that in the piece “ letters are made instinct with 
the most delicate humor,” or with Mr. Perey Fitzgerald in call- 
ing it “ firm and bold,” and pervaded with “ the mellow humor 
of the elder dramatists.” (The statement made by Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, Mr. Procter, and other writers, that this farce has been 
performed to acceptance in America, we believe to be without 
foundation.) The dulness of the dialogue is deepened by 
dreary plays upon words, the characters are feebly discrim- 
inated, and the plot is “left out altogether.” ‘The Pawn- 
broker’s Daughter,” which was published in Blackwood, has 
still less merit. ‘“ John Woodville,” a more serious attempt, 
is characterized by similar defects. The inordinate amount 
of drunkenness in the piece, not alluded to, as is that of the 
King in Hamlet, but disfiguring almost every scene, was justly 
ridiculed at the time of the publication. There are a few pas- 
sages of true poetry in the play, but almost all that is pleas- 
ing in it is borrowed from Shakespeare’s “ As You Like It.” 
The same lack of the dramatic faculty is shown in “ Rosa- 
mund Gray,” a story resembling a dream, of which we are 
unable to recombine the elements by daylight, but so grace- 
fully and delicately told as to be 


“ felt like an odor within the sense.” 


The tales which Lamb contributed to “ Mrs. Leicester’s School ” 
are little more than reminiscences of passages in his own child- 
hood under other names, and the narrative is not flowing. It 
was not that Lamb had no eye for differences of character or 
peculiarities of situation, —for his letters and the Elia essays 
abound in graphic sketches of relatives, friends, and acquaint- 
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ances, — but that he was unable to put his dramatis persone 
in action. 

Those who praise every performance of a favorite author, 
and quote with approbation the old proverb, which Elia would 
have taken great delight in including among his “ popular 
fallacies,” that “ the king’s chaff is as good as other people’s 
corn,” should read the paragraph with which Lamb introduced 
a sketch of De Foe’s secondary novels, contributed to Mr. Wal- 
ter Wilson’s Life of that author: “ It has happened not seldom 
that one work of some writer has so transcendently surpassed 
in excellence the rest of his compositions, that the world has 
agreed to pass a sentence of dismissal upon the latter, and to 
consign them to total neglect and oblivion. It has done wisely 
in this not to suffer the contemplation of excellences of a lower 
standard to abate the pleasure it has agreed to receive from 
the masterpiece.” The world will have its way in these mat- 
ters; and the attempt to thwart it only creates a belief, in 
indiscriminating minds, that all the works of an author thus 
injudiciously praised deserve to be forgotten. It is partly ow- 
ing to this feeling that the number of those who appreciate 
Lamb’s genius is comparatively small, as the number of those 
whom the thorough-going eulogies of his personal character 
have prevented from appreciating his lovable qualities is com- 
paratively large. 

It would have been better for Lamb’s fame, also, if Serjeant 
Talfourd had taken the pains to edit the letters which he has 
published in three volumes, omitting those which contain no 
characteristic passages and those which are mere duplicates, 
instead of printing every scrap of Lamb’s writing just as it 
fell into his hands. The best of the letters are so fresh and 
free, so grotesque, so capricious, so airy, so full of fun, ten- 
derness, and good sense, that our pleasure in them ought 
not to be marred by the association in the same book of in- 
different productions. But these sins of omission are less 
objectionable than Mr. Talfourd’s comments, his needless ex- 
planations, his efforts to impound Lamb’s vagrant fancies and 
to convince the public that hf never said a foolish thing, 
violated conventional proprieties, or expressed an unfavora- 
ble opinion of a worthy man, — all the lawyer’s red tape and 
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the school-girl’s blue ribbons which he has tied around the 
unarranged, incorrectly printed, and misdated or undated let- 
ters. Equally distasteful are the persistent endeavors of the 
biographers and reviewers to save in Lamb’s name witticisms 
that would be damned on their own merits, and the tiresome 
repetitions, under pretence that they have never before been 
accurately reported, of Lamb’s few good sayings. 

Lamb’s masterpieces are his essays and his letters, which 
should be considered together for the reason that they comple- 
ment each other. In some respects, Elia the essayist is supe- 
rior to Charles Lamb the correspondent; in others, the writer 
for one friend’s eye is more pleasing than the writer for the 
public. Sometimes his mind looks best in its “ quotidian 
undress and relaxation,” and sometimes in its richer and bet- 
ter-fitting suit of ceremony. In the letters are found the 
germs of most of the essays, as well as a number of spores that 
never developed into essays; and in a few cases, as in the let- 
ters to Manning in China and to Barron Field in Australia, 
which suggested Elia’s “ Distant Correspondents,” the earliest 
stage of growth is the most agreeable. The essays are as auto- 
biographical as the letters. The former embrace reminiscences 
of the writer’s childhood ; the latter carry him through the val- 
ley of the shadow of sentimentality in love, poetry, and religion, 
and into the “vale of deliberate senectitude,” and both alike 
record his experiences and observations during the thirty years’ 
interval. Together they show that Lamb’s virtues were weaned 
early in life. He had a man’s head upon the shoulders of a boy 
of twenty-two, and a boy’s heart in the bosom of a man of sixty. 
At twenty-two he was the same Charles Lamb as at sixty, had 
the same tastes, the same caprices, the same feelings, and ex- 
pressed himself after the same fashion, and sometimes in the 
same language. He is at all periods fond of arraying a lie in 
the austerity of truth, and a truth in the Joseph’s-coat of false- 
hood. He plays tricks upon Hood as he did upon Manning 
. twenty years before, and ends pages of nonsense at fifty as 
he did those written at thirty with a child’s apology, “I’m 
only making believe.” He passed through as many moods in 
an hour as in a decade. He loved London while living with 
his father in the Temple precisely as he loved it when he came 
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back to the metropolis from Wordsworth’s lakes and mountains, 
or when he longed for the “ sweet security of streets,” while 
taking “ purposeless walks” in the “little teasing” suburbs 
where he ended his days. Friends, books, places, whims, 
once adopted, are his for life. The only exception we have 
met with is his taste for roast pig, which, in his very last com- 
munication to the public, he declares that he has outgrown ; 
but this admission occurs in a letter of thanks for a basket 
of game, and may have been made out of compliment to the 
donor. We never ask at what age he wrote a letter or an 
essay, so similar are the productions of his pen. “I never 
knew a man,” says Mr. Procter, “upon whom Time wrought 
so little.” His life is not a series of epochs, nor is his character 
a succession of superposed growths, of which one dies as the 
next arrives; but the whole man lives in each moment,—a 
fact not to be accounted for by the lack of stirring events in 
his history. For it is not circumstances that make a man old. 
The fault is in himself, not in his stars. Lamb’s “ armor 
against fate”? was his imagination, which, though not compe- 
tent to the creation of character, to the invention of incident, 
or to the dramatic employment of such characters and inci- 
dents as were at its disposal, was able to throw the light that 
never was on sea or land over ordinary experiences, and also 
to make the “ majesties of the ideal world” familiar. ‘“ He 
stands’? —as he said of Munden, the comic actor —‘“‘ won- 
dering, like primeval man, with the sun and stars about him. 
Who, like him, can throw, or ever attempted to throw, a pre- 
ternatural interest over the commonest objects? A beggar in 
the hands of Michel Angelo, says Fuseli, rose the Patriarch of 
Poverty. So his gusto antiquates and ennobles what it touches. 
His most fantastical gestures are the grand ideal of foree. He 
seems as though he belonged to the earliest and the stateliest 
age of Comedy, when, instead of superficial foibles and the 
airy varieties of fashion, she had the grand asperities of man 
to work on, when her grotesque images had something roman- 
tic about them, and when humor and parody were themselves 
heroic. His expressions of feeling and bursts of enthusiasm 
are among the most genuine which we have ever felt. They 
seem to come up from a depth of emotion in the heart.” 
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These paragraphs might have been written of Lamb himself, 
so accurately do they describe his faculty. He “ antiquates 
and ennobles whatever he touches,” from the maiden aunt, 
whom his childish imagination identified with the witch of En- 
dor, to the “ almost clergy imps” of chimney-sweepers ; from 
pedagogue Bird, the strange figures “ upon whose flowered 
India gown were interpreted by the boys into hieroglyphies of 
pain and suffering,” to Sarah Battle, who lived to play whist, 
and “rarely unbent her mind over a book”; from the cross- 
grained maid of all work, who, “ with all her airs, was yet a 
home-piece of furniture, a record of better days,” to Bridg- 
et’s visit to the farmer’s wife, “like the meeting of the two 
Scriptural cousins”; from the solitary church at Hastings, 
“like the first idea of a church before parishioners were thought 
of,” to the caves where our unlanterned ancestors “ grumbled 
at one another in the dark.” Read what Lamb says of Lon- 
don, of Skiddaw and Helvellyn, or of his first sight of the sea ; 
read the paragraph in which he sums up the little things that 
made life dear to him, the many passages in which a child’s 
experiences and feelings are depicted, the essay that defines 
with as much truth as pathos the bachelor’s relation to mar- 
ried people and their families, the essay which exposes the af- 
fectation of “modern gallantry,” or those which set forth 
the pleasures of convalescence, the privations of idleness, the 
ennui of wealth; read the letters about a boarding-house, a 
common cold, the headache after a debauch, the “ dislocation 
of comfort implied in what we call moving” ;— open the vol- 
umes where you-please, and you will come upon a page or a 
sentence which contains real poetry. The satirist, as Coleridge 
said of Hogarth, “ never extinguished that love of beauty which 
belonged to him as a poet, and which, even when the attention 
is no longer consciously directed to the cause of this feeling, 
still blends its tenderness with our laughter, and thus prevents 
the instructive merriment at the whims of nature or the foibles 
or humors of our fellow-men from degenerating into the heart- 
poison of contempt or hatred.” 

It was Lamb’s imagination which irradiated a life differing 
from that of his fellow-clerks only in the painful cireumstances 
connected with his sister’s malady; which relieved the mo- 
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notony of the “ desk’s dead wood,” and the more oppressive 
monotony of uncongenial visitors ; which lit up a poor man’s 
home and a poor man’s simple pleasures; which elevated one 
human being’s idiosyncrasies almost to the dignity of laws of 
nature. It was his imagination which gave him that “ rare 
sympathy with childhood” which a genial writer declares to 
be his chief charm. He possessed the power of returning, at 
will, to the heaven that lies about us in our infancy; or rather 
he never, except during the period of adolescence, travelled far 
away from it. He resents “the impertinences of manhood,” 
and cannot understand why everything should be “ mannish.” 
The impressions of infancy were “ burnt into” him. He does 
not philosophize about childhood with Wordsworth, nor exhibit 
infant phenomenons with Dickens, but is a child, looks at the 
world through a child’s eyes, has his night fears, his day-dreams, 
his attachments, his repulsions, his awe of the unknown, and 
his shrinking from the unfamiliar. The pleasures tasted in 
boyhood still tickle his palate ; the peccadilloes of which he was 
then guilty still demand absolution. Lamenting the death of 
one who had been his friend and his father’s friend, he whim- 
pers, “I have none to call me Charley now.” Mr. Procter 
says that at forty he called the stately servant, who stood be- 
hind his chair at Mr. Rogers’s breakfast-table, “terrible.” He 
likes to hear the boys playing beneath his window as he writes. 
He exclaims with them against the destruction of the old sun- 
dial and fountains of the Temple. Finding a dozen children de- 
vouring a pastry-cook’s stock with their eyes, he invites them 
to share a more substantial feast with him. He sits on a door- 
step with Sheridan Knowles’s little girl, to see a Punch and 
Judy show. He puts himself under the orders of Wordsworth’s 
son when he comes to London, and writes long letters to the 
father about “‘ William Minor’s” doings. He performs a prom- 
ise to take charge of a school in the master’s absence, by giving 
the boys a holiday. To the last he had a boy’s fondness for 
good things to eat, for brilliant shop-windows, for fairy-tales, 
and for practical jokes,—a boy’s horror of dull moralizing, a 
boy’s hatred of the artificial and the conventional, and a boy’s 
frankness of speech. 

It was Lamb’s imagination, also, which enabled him to enter 
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so completely into the spirit of the old English writers, that 
he has been called “a living anachronism, a seventeenth-cen- 
tury man, mislaid and brought to light two hundred years 
too late.” His contemporaries were upon his shelves. He 
would kiss Chapman’s Homer or Fuller. ‘ How do you know 
them apart?” asked a stranger, surprised to observe that 
the strong-backed volumes, of which many had been rebound 
or patched by “a wizened old cobbler,” were not lettered 
upon the back. “ How does a shepherd know his sheep?” 
was the characteristic reply. He was affected by a gap in 
the bookcase, as others are by a vacant chair at table. But 
there was little bibliomania in his feeling. Only Chaucer was 
in black-letter, and no work was prized solely for its rarity. 
His affection for most of his favorites had been born in the 
closet, where Mary and he “ browsed upon the fair and whole- 
some pasturage”’ of an old library. There his mind acquired 
that antique coloring which tinged all its products. There he 
imbibed many of the prepossessions and prejudices which made 
him Charles Lamb. He had much more in common with the 
men the productions of whose genius he assimilated, than with 
the authors of his own generation, — much more of the spirit 
of the seventeenth than of the nineteenth century. He felt the 
old Grub Street contempt for tailors. Dread mingled with his 
dislike of Jews, asin the Dark Ages. He inherited from Swift 
and Johnson, from the days of Elizabeth, from the wars of the 
Pretender, an “ imperfect sympathy” with Scotchmen, whose 
merits and defects were alike opposed to his own. His sole 
interest in the victory at Leipsic lay in the fact that it brought 
Cossacks to London, and enabled him to see the Hetman Pla- 
tow, whose “ sublime ugliness ” was * delectable.”’” The French 
Revolution found in him neither friend nor foe. ‘ 1 can make 
the Revolution [of 1688] present to me,” he writes Manning ; 
“the French Revolution, by a converse perversity in my nature, 
I fling as far from me.” The Napoleonic wars, fought from 
beginning to end during his lifetime, attracted his attention less 
than a game of whist. He was “ sorry for the death of Nelson, 
—the only pretence of a great man we had.” But he also 
says, “* Bonaparte is a fine fellow, and I should n’t mind stand- 
ing bareheaded to do him service in his fall.” He was without 
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sympathy in the philanthropic movements which seem to most 
men the glory of this century, and was opposed to systematic 
benevolence, because it brought about the “ decay of beggars.” 
He spoke of distant regions like a man born before Columbus. 
The idea which pervades his essay on “ Distant Correspond- 
ents ”’ and his letters to travelling friends, fantastic as it seems 
to many readers, whimsical as are some of the shapes it takes, 
corresponded to a genuine feeling. He had no taste for public 
lectures, and did not enjoy even those of his friend Coleridge. 
He had the speechlessness of Hawthorne. Being toasted at a 
dinner given in his honor at the London Tavern, ** Gentlemen,” 
he began, and there stopped. He says that he was not “ cut out 
for a public functionary,”’ and had “a horror, which amounted 
to a foible, of looking like anything important and parochial, and 
a general aversion from being treated like a grave or respectable 
character.” He was antipathetic to “ official heaven-expound- 
ers,” as he called clergymen, to reviewers, and to heads of bu- 
reaus. “ There seemed to be,” he writes Mrs. Wordsworth, “a 
great gulf of inexplicable moral antipathies and distances be- 
tween me and that gentleman concerned in the stamp-office 
whom I so strangely recoiled from at Haydon’s. I think I had 
an instinct that he was the head of an office. I hate all such 
people, — accountants’ deputy-accountants. The dear abstract 
notion of the East India Company, as long as she is unseen, is 
pretty, rather poetical ; but, as she makes herself manifest by 
the persons of such beasts, I loathe and detest her as the scar- 
let what-do-you-call-her of Babylon.” Perhaps this is the same 
comptroller of stamps whom he treated with strange discour- 
tesy, according to a story related by Haydon. The official 
having, in the simplicity of his heart, asked Wordsworth 
whether “ Milton was not a great genius,’ Lamb gravely rose, 
and, advancing toward the querist, candle in hand, requested 
permission to examine his phrenological development. And at 
every subsequent remark of the poor comptroller, he shouted, 


“ Diddle diddle dumpling, my son John 
Went to bed with his breeches on.” 


Ile knew nothing of the discoveries of modern science, ab- 
horred modern methods of instruction and investigation, and 
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called himself a “ matter-of-lie ”’ man, in contradistinction from 
‘matter-of-fact’ people. In the essay on “ The Old and the 
New Schoolmaster,” he says: “In everything that relates to 
science, | am a whole encyclopedia behind the rest of the 
world. Not that I affect ignorance, but my head has not 
many mansions, nor spacious ; and I have been obliged to fill 
it with such cabinet curiosities as it can bear without aching. 
There is nothing I dread so much as the being left alone for 
a quarter of an hour with a sensible, well-informed man, who 
does not know mv.” He goes on to recount his sufferings 
upon the rack where he was stretched by a fellow-passenger 
in a stage-coach, who apparently took “no interest in his in- 
quiries for their own sake, but felt bound in some way to seek 
after knowledge.” A lawyer who read Virgil because a bar- 
rister ought to know Latin awakens his amused wonder. A 
blue-stocking having put him to flight on their first interview, 
he prpares himself for the second. “I crowd cotton in my 
ears; I read all the reviews and magazines of the past month 
against the dreadful meeting; and I hope by these means to 
cut a tolerable second-rate figure.” He rated female authors 
below actresses, and called Mrs. Inchbald “ the only endurable 
clever woman” he knew. He disliked close-bargainers, misers, 
bankrupts, and whatever savored of the money-making spirit of 
the age. 

The want of sympathy of this “ boy-man ” of the seventeenth 
century with the generation in which he happened to be born 
has alienated many who might otherwise have been drawn 
towards him.. He has been blamed for his indifference to 
schemes of philanthropy,—a reproach which might as appro- 
priately be addressed to Sir Philip Sidney. De Quincey com- 
plains that he had no ears for the cannon of Waterloo; but 
he was no more deaf to them than was Sir Thomas Browne. 
Southey regretted that his essays did not manifest a “ sounder 
religious feeling”; and it is true that he deviated into a con- 
ventional religiosity only during his short love-period, in the 
letters written during which period sectarians have found what 
they call proofs of early piety. But his later writings, if less 
stuffed with good words than these colorless productions, are 
fuller of what he denominates “silent Scripture.” One re- 
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viewer is shocked at the immoral doctrines advanced in the 
essay upon the Comedies of Congreve ; yet the scope of Lamb’s 
argument is to show that these plays are harmless, for the rea- 
son that the personages are beings of another world, whose 
actions are neither for example nor for warning, being alien 
to us, as were the heroes of the Pirate’s Own Book to Mar- 
jorie Fleming, or as are the intrigues of an opera to a well- 
regulated mind. Of all the forms of cant, Lamb hated the 
moral form most strongly. It was in speaking of the rejec- 
tion of “The Gypsy’s Malison” by an anual, on the ground 
that it would “shock mothers,” that he anathematized this 
“cursed, canting, unmasculine age,” and declared that he would 
“write for antiquity.” He was, by the uniform testimony of 
his friends as well as of his writings, purity itself. ‘“ Nothing 
left a stain,” said Coleridge, “on that gentle creature’s mind, 
which looked upon the degraded men and things around him 
like moonshine on a dunghill, which shines and takes no pol- 
lution. All things are shadows to him, except those which 
move his affections.” 

Some persons of robust intellect, who consider it a sign of 
weakness to like this author, have ventured to charge Lamb with 
“ brutality,’”’—an accusation which mainly rests upon a single 
passage in the Essays and upon two reported sayings. The first 
part of the essay upon “ Poor Relations ” indicates, say these 
critics, a hardness of heart toward a class of people whose mis- 
fortunes it does not lie in their own power to remedy, and who 
are abused either because the writer has suffered from their 
demands upon his hospitality, or because, not knowing them per- 
sonally, he considers them fair game, and hopes to make capital 
for himself by attacking a nuisance very common in England. 
Without stopping to remark upon the inconsistency with Lamb’s 
character of the motives imputed to him, or upon the uncertain- 
ty of hasty judgments in the case of a man who made frequent 
use of “that dangerous figure irony,’ — italicized in “ New 
Year’s Eve ” as the crowning pleasure of his life, —and whose 
best friends never quite knew whether he were speaking in jest 
or in earnest, we confine our attention to the essay itself. It is 
true that the poor relation is considered from the rich man’s 
point of observation ; but ridicule is directed, not to his penury, 
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but to his dependence and his ostentatious insistence upon it, 
without due consideration for the host’s pride of position, which, 
however foolish, is no more so than his own pride of humility, 
or his envy of those above him, — to gaucheries that are rem- 
ediable, and to the petty modes of annoyance with which an 
inferior consoles himself for his fate. The poor relation, who 
should chance to read the essay, might be wounded at first, 
but would, if a sensible man, profit by it. Ifhe read it through, 
he would find the writer admitting that it was begun half in 
jest, and concluding with a sketch of the poor relation who was 
an honored guest at his father’s table. He would perceive that 
Lamb had, at the outset, regarded the subject, as is his wont, 
from an unusual — for a kind-hearted man — point of view, and 
had presented .so much of truth as was visible from that side. 
If he searched Lamb’s writings, he would find him saying that 
he would rather be a beggar than “ a retainer to the great, or a 
poor relation,” and blaming Sheridan for making even Joseph 
Surface, in “ The School for Scandal,” refuse a pittance to a 
person of this class. And if he searched his biography, he 
would learn how generously he treated all who looked to him 
for assistance, whether it were the poor aunt who was imposed 
upon him by a rich relative at a time when his salary was 
barely enough toe keep his sister and himself alive, or his old 
schoolmistress, whom he pensioned till her death. The anec- 
dotes relied upon are as follows. A female magpie interlarded 
her praises of somebody with the exclamation, “ I know him; I 
know him.” “I don’t,” retorted Lamb, out of patience, “ but 
d—n him, at a venture.’ On another occasion he declared 
that he hated Mr. . “ But youdon’t know him.” “ That’s 
the reason I hate him. I never could hate anybody I knew.” 
But these speeches, only indicate that Lamb’s repugnance to 
strangers was equally strong with his attachment to friends. 

Lamb’s timidity and self-distrust were, undoubtedly, imper- 
fections. But aman who was remarkable for “ gracious conde- 
scension to inferior intellects,” even when they came in “ the 
form of reading men”; for a cordial reception of the bores 
whose visits unstrung his nervous system, only paralleled by 
that extended by our own Abraham Lincoln to their American 
brethren ; for a tolerance in matters of opinion and a charity in 
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matters of conduct which often put his friends to the blush, as 
when he declared to Talfourd, astonished at his wish to meet at 
dinner the infamous witnesses at Queen Caroline’s trial, that he 
would * sit with anything but a hen or a tailor,” — when he 
urged a young lady, who would have abandoned a wretched fam- 
ily on discovering that the father had been convicted of theft, 
to continue her charitable visits as if nothing had happened, re- 
marking, “1 have a delicacy for a sheep-stealer,” — when he 
reproved Bernard Barton for making invidious comparisons in 
his poems between noble actions, saying, ‘ There are too few 
heroic things in this world to admit of our marshalling them in 
anxious etiquettes of precedence,’ —or when he interrupted 
even Wordsworth, who was joining in denunciations of a person 
reputed to lead a licentious life, with the rebuke, “ Pretty fel- 
lows we are to abuse him on that score, when every one of us, 
on going out into the Strand, will make up to the first pretty 
girl he sees”.;—a man who thus manifested sympathy with 
the outcast, the oppressed, the criminal, who entered like a 
brother into the home of the very poor, and described its mis- 
ery with a brother’s tenderness, and who was loved as “no 
other literary man has been loved since Goldsmith,” was not a 
brute, whatever else he may have been. Without going the 
length of saying, with De Quincey, that Lamb was a “ Diogenes 
with the heart of a St. John,” we may affirm that his faults 
were mainly those of a child, of a good man, born out of time, 
or of a humorist whose “ conceptions,” as he said of himself, 
“ rose kindlier than his utterance, whom few understood, and 
who perhaps did not quite understand himself.” 


“ And you must love him ere to you 
He shall seem worthy of your love.” 


Beginning to discuss the sources of Lamb’s imagination and 
of its influence upon his writings, we have been insensibly led to 
speak of his personal character, so thoroughly woven into one 
texture are his moral and intellectual qualities. The light of 
his genius fell no further than his limited sympathies extended, 
but was the light of life wherever it did fall. His affections 
inspired his imagination, and his imagination ennobled the 
objects of his affections. His wit, as has been said, “is not a 
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play upon words ; it is not the sudden exhibition of unexpected 
relations, but it is something wholly inseparable from the text- 
ure of his mind and his habits of association, and assuming all 
the outward forms of which language is capable. It is a subtile 
spirit, pervading all his writings, and reaching the reader’s 
mind by a thousand different avenues. We can neither seize it 
nor escape from it.” Fancy gave capricious variety to his style ; 
tenderness warmed, good sense sobered, and taste regulated 
it; the old authors contributed, here and there, a word or an 
illustration ; but it was the imagination which fused all into a 
consistent whole. Instead of undertaking to compose a literary 
work out of such materials as he possessed, Lamb put himself 
with whatever belonged to him upon paper. A reader is less 
interested in the essays than in the essayist. Elia’s letters to 
the public are as unaffected as Charles Lamb’s letters to his 
friends, and differ from them chiefly in the circumstance that 
the writer’s personal confidences are less detailed. In both he 
shows himself without reservation or disguise, — old-fashioned, 
brusque, perverse, paradoxical, approaching truth on a by-path, 
sincere and kindly. ‘ Crude they are, I grant you,” says Elia 
of his own writings; “ a sort of unlicked, incondite things, vil- 
lanously pranked out in an affected array of antique modes and 
phrases. They had not been Ais if they had been other than 
such; and better it is that a writer should be natural in a self- 
pleasing quaintness, than to affect a naturalness (so called) 
that should be strange to him.” Dr. Furness says that he laid 
down the &ssays at first with a “mental ejaculation against 
the artificial taste of the times”; but that, on reopening the 
volume years afterwards, he experienced “a new sense of the 
pleasures of reading.” The relish for this species of olive is 
soon acquired. 

Lamb is nowhere dull, obscure, or magniloquent. His style, 
though suggestive of other styles, resembles that ef no other 
writer, as his physiognomy resembled that of no other man. 
His constructions are occasionally careless, and occasionally 
clogged with parentheses and qualifications. There is some- 
times an excess of short sentences, as if the writer suffered 
from the obstacle which impeded his conversation. ‘ My pen 
stammers like my tongue,” he said; but as he warms to his 
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subject, long sentences are agreeably intermingled with short 
ones, the longest being perspicuous. He had studied suc- 
cessfully the art of transition. “A good writer,” he says, 
“may be known by his pertinent use of connections. You 
cannot alter one conjunction without spoiling the sense; it 
is a linked chain throughout. In your modern books, for the 
most part, the sentences in a page have the same connection 
with each other that marbles have in a bag, — they touch with- 
out adhering.” In his own case, it is rarely possible to change 
to advantage the order of the sentences, and there is a neces- 
sity in the order of the paragraphs. His fondness for cutting 
a phrase short with an “ &c.,” or a paragraph with a dash, 
(peculiarities that recall Sterne,) sprung in part from a ner- 
yous temperament, as his practice of giving only glimpses of 
truth sprung from the habit of doing everything by fits and 
starts, and as his leaving in the “naked honesty of prose” 
what others would have clothed in the radiant garments of 
poetry sprung from his horror of artifice and hypocrisy; but 
he always had artistic purposes in view. De Quincey laments 
that he did not stretch his wings for a higher heaven; but 
Lamb was less fond of lofty flights than the Opium-eater. He 
maintained, in his essay upon “ The Barrenness of the Imagi- 
native Faculty in the Productions of Modern Art,” that an 
artist should fix the attention on essentials. Hence, while a 
score of his essays occupy less space than one of “ The Coun- 
try Parson’s” performances, a paragraph often outvalues the 
whole stock of that dealer in the old clothes of literature. 
Talfourd’s attempt, in the “ Final Memorials,” to compare 
the dinners at Holland House with the suppers at No. 4 Inner 
Temple Lane, is justly deemed infelicitous ; but a striking con- 
trast might be drawn between the host at the Temple and one 
of Lady Holland’s most brilliant guests. Sydney Smith was a 
man of talent, common sense, acuteness, wit, who wrote “ able 
reviews,” worked for immediate objects, advocated practical 
reforms, was a man of his times. Many more bright speeches 
have been attributed to him than to Lamb, whose conceits 
needed the setting which he alone could give them. Smith’s 
wit was communicable, for it was usually the brilliant expres- 
sion of a common thought. His published works are read less 
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and less, and his epigrams are passing into the service of dull 
men who possess good memories. But the best of Lamb’s 
writings might have been written generations ago, and will be 
read generations to come. When Smith explodes antiquated 
fallacies, or unmasks imposing commonplaces, we admire the 
skill with which he smites a giant wrong, or whips off the head 
of a poor weed of an author; but Lamb shows us how to ex- 
tract from the humble herbs, growing at every cottage door, 
antidotes for our sorrows; and how, while laughing at what 
is absurd, to discern what is beautiful in familiar objects, and 
to love what is lovely in the men and women of our aequaint- 
ance. Each lived and moved in a narrow circle, — Smith in 
the arena of party politics, Lamb in the fairy ring traced by 
his unique genius. Each failed to appreciate objects outside 
of his experience, — Smith because they were to him hostile 
realities, Lamb because they were to him unsubstantial forms. 
Both had rare endowments, but Lamb possessed the vision and 
the faculty divine. 


Art. IV.—1. Reports of the Delaware and Raritan Canal 
Company, and the Camden and Amboy Transportation Com- 
pany, from 1853 to 1866. 

2. Laws of New Jersey, and Proceedings of the Legislature of 
New Jersey, from 1786 to 1866. 

3. Letters to the People of New Jersey. By a Citizen of Bur- 
lington. 1848. 

4. The Review of an Address of the Joint Board of Directors 
of the Delaware and Raritan Canal and Camden and Amboy 
Railroad Companies. By the same. 1848. 

5. The Railroad Monopoly. By the same. 1849. 

6. Pamphlets by \Ncrrsou., LATHAM, JACKSON, Sewarp, “ Nor- 
MAN,” ete., etc. 1834-64. 


WHILE the engrossing problem of the present hour is indubi- 
tably that of Southern restoration, there are nevertheless sev- 
eral secondary questions which crowd the antechamber of pub- 
lic discussion, and eagerly await their turn for final settlement. 
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Pre-eminent among these is one on which the commercial and 
political prosperity of the country in no small degree depends, 
and in the proper adjustment of which all the skill and fore- 
sight that modern legislation is master of is needed. This 
is the monopolizing tendency of the carrying trade, whether 
it relate to the transmission of telegraphic messages, of freight, 
or of human passengers. The political use which the manage- 
ment of well-known railroads have made of their extraordinary 
powers is another feature that may justly alarm the thoughtful 
men of all parties; and this danger is equally menacing to the 
probity of our legislators and the purity of the ballot-box. 

It is not our intention in the present article to discuss the 
_remedy for these evils, or to expose them in any general way. 
We propose to exhibit, by a rapid, though somewhat extended 
examination, the growth, the ordinary working, and the para- 
lyzing influences of one representative monopoly ; and it is to 
the instructive facts in the history of the Joint Railroad and 
Canal Companies of New Jersey that we would now call the 
reader’s attention. Partly, however, in extenuation of the of- 
fending State, partly also because the antecedent facts are by 
no means widely known, while they are not without historic 
interest, we shall permit ourselves to pause a moment on the 
threshold of the subject, in order to glance briefly at certain 
attendant circumstances in the creation of this gigantic mo- 
nopoly, which explain, although they do not justify, the legis- 
lation on which it was based. 

The necessity of a more direct and rapid communication be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia than could be furnished by 
the existing roads was painfully impressed upon the nation 
during the war of 1812. In that struggle the government ex- 
pended some two millions of dollars for the cartage of military 
stores across the Jersey peninsula. When, therefore, New 
York, under the skilful lead of DeWitt Clinton, began to push 
forward the Erie Canal, the proposition for a similar connec- 
tion between the Hudson and the Delaware met with con- 
siderable favor. A company was accordingly formed, and, 
although many citizens of New Jersey objected to a hasty 
surrender of franchises which might prove of vast value, this 
difficulty was finally surmounted, and a charter obtained from 
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the Legislature at Trenton in 1824. One clause in the enabling 
act made the grant dependent on the willingness of Pennsyl- 
vania to permit the Delaware River, over which it had a joint 
proprietorship, to be tapped for a feeder, which previous sur- 
veys had shown to be essential for the success of the canal. 
On applying for the assent of that State, the company sud- 
denly encountered an exasperating and unexpected obstacle. 
Permission, indeed, was given, but on terms tantamount to a 
refusal. It was demanded that the feeder should be navigable, 
that its course should be changed, and that the tolls thereon 
should be one fourth the rate allowed by the charter, being a 
less sum than had ever been adopted on any canal in the world. 
Moreover, if New Jersey should ever refuse Pennsylvania a sim- 
ilar use of the common stream, or if the feeder should at any 
time lower the water of the river more than an inch, the con- 
sent was to be revoked. Thus hampered with impossible con- 
ditions, and the continuance of their privileges rendered subject 
to the chance good-will of subsequent legislatures, and a pos- 
sible exemption of the Delaware from the effects of a drought, 
the company was sorely perplexed. As a last resort they once 
more memorialized the Assembly at Harrisburg, begging for a 
modification of the demands. The response to this petition was 
much the same as that made by Rehoboam to the people of 
Israel. Repealing the former act, the Legislature substituted 
in its place a bill the terms of which were even more intoler- 
able, requiring in return for the desired privilege that the com- 
pany, whose capital was limited to a million, should erect 
works calculated to benefit Pennsylvania solely, and which 
would cost more than two millions of dollars! The projectors, 
who had thus far been unremitting in their efforts toward in- 
terstate navigation, had now no alternative but to retire, not 
without serious money losses, from the field. 

One result followed on this illiberality of legislation. In 
New Jersey the canal movement had been favored only by a 
meagre majority. Stage-owners, inn-keepers, and the turnpike 
corporations opposed it. Many farmers resisted it, on the 
ground that, by cheapening coal, the canal would lessen the 
sale of wood in New York. The conservative element was in 
natural antagonism to it; and the original bill had passed the 
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House by only one majority, gained by “log-rolling” with a 
similar enterprise in the northern part of the State. But the 
action of Pennsylvania was felt to be so unjust and ungener- 
ous, that a sudden change came over the people at large, and 
they began to look upon the navigation scheme as affording 
a means of retaliation. Moreover, the deep current of New 
Jersey prejudice already set with equal strength against its 
eastern neighbor. For by a curious concatenation of causes 
the imperial State of New York had likewise been persuaded 
into the infliction of injuries, not only peculiarly offensive, but 
also of long continuance. The source of these injuries was the 
famous steamboat monopoly of Livingston and Fulton. 

In 1787, four of the great central States had granted to in- 
genious, but poor and ill-starred John Fitch, certain special 
privileges of steam navigation. The untiring inventor, how- 
ever, found no one to assist him either with money for vessels, 
or credit for machinery ; and several years slipped by without 
any fruit from his labors. Meanwhile Robert Fulton had been 
experimenting in the same direction, and had succeeded in 
bringing his discoveries to a practical shape. At Paris circum- 
stances threw him in contact with Chancellor Livingston, then 
Minister Plenipotentiary to France, and that statesman, having 
already interested himself in steamboat construction, entered 
warmly into the new project, and advanced funds to carry it on 
for the joint benefit of Fulton and himself. Returning home, 
they procured in 1798 the passage by the New York Legisla- 
ture of an act which repealed Fitch’s exclusive privileges, on 
the ground that he had made no use of his invention, and was 
‘“ supposed to be dead,” and granted similar ones to Livingston 
for the term of twenty years. In 1803 a second law was en- 
acted; making Fulton a co-associate, and extending the grant 
to 1823. Finally, upon the successful working of the “ Cler- 
mont” in 1807, a further act was passed, prolonging the mo- 
nopoly five years for each additional boat that they should 
build, — the whole term, however, not to extend beyond 1838. 

The field now seemed clear for the enterprising projectors, 
and they immediately proceeded to enlarge the revenue of 
their valuable franchises by the construction of the “ Car of 
Neptune,” and other boats of lesser burden. Rival steam-lines 
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were driven from the New York waters, and when at length 
opposition disclosed itself at Albany, the case was rapidly 
forced up to the Court of Errors, where the claims of Living- 
ston and Fulton were effectually maintained. The protection 
thus secured remained undisturbed during the remainder of 
their lives. 

A more formidable resistance was soon offered by the two 
adjoining States. As Connecticut steam-vessels entering New 
York harbor without Fulton’s license were forfeited by New 
York law, Connecticut retaliated by seizing such vessels as en- 
tered her domain having that license. Against New Jersey the 
pretensions of New York were especially arrogant. The monop- 
olists, sustained by the Legislature and the courts, held that 
their grant covered the entire water of the North River, as well 
as of the bay which formed the dividing line between the two 
States. Under this construction non-licensed vessels were not 
only precluded from carrying on the long-established trade be- 
tween New York and New Jersey, but even from plying between 
two ports in the latter State. Moreover, Fulton and his col- 
league had made themselves peculiarly odious by permitting 
their sub-agents to exact extortionate charges, while passengers 
were compelled to pay for meals, whether eaten or not; and 
the New Jersey stage proprietors were taxed twenty-five cents 
for every person whom they transferred to the boats. The in- 
dignation which this conduct occasioned was heightened by the 
fact that the use of steam as a propelling power by no means 
originated with the monopolists, and that both Fitch and John 
Stevens had prior claims, in no respect invalidated by their 
ill success with capitalists and legislators. New Jersey, there- 
fore, determined upon a counterblast. During the session of 
1811 an act was passed at Trenton which provided that any 
citizen of the State who had suffered from the invidious law 
should be at liberty to seize any New York steamboat entering 
her waters. Two years later a further enactment declared 
that, “ whereas Fitch died without deriving any benefit from 
the exclusive privilege awarded him (March 18, 1786), and 
whereas his executor had sold his rights to Aaron Ogden, who 
had advanced capital to Daniel Dod, and thus made great im- 
provements in steamboat navigation, the said Ogden and Dod 
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shall have sole and exclusive rights for two years within New 
Jersey jurisdiction, or until New York shall except New Jersey 
boats from its law, with right to seize all steamboats infringing 
on Dod’s improvement, including all New York boats found in 
New Jersey waters.” 

Here were rival interests, each claiming, under the laws of 
their respective States, the exclusive navigation of the same 
waters. Fulton, now left alone by the decease of Livingston, 
saw in these measures the death-blow to one of the chief sources 
of his revenue. A compromise was proposed and summarily 
rejected. The builder of the “ Clermont,” exasperated at this 
cavalier treatment, declared that he would seize Odgen’s boat 
and shoot the owner if he ventured to navigate the Hudson, 
and that the intruder should be crushed, if there were power 
enough in his adopted State to do it. He resolved to go fur- 
ther, and to carry the war into Africa. Ogden, who had re- 
cently been a Governor of the State during the temporary 
supremacy of the Federalists, had made himself specially ob- 
noxious to the Democrats. At the next session of the New 
Jersey Legislature this party was in a majority, and Fulton, 
accompanied by John R. Livingston, the brother of the late 
Chancellor, who had purchased the right of navigating the con- 
tested waters, presented himself at Trenton, soliciting the 
repeal of the recent law, and asking that the question might 
be heard by counsel. The petition was accorded, and an in- 
vestigation ensued, lasting two weeks. It was proved that 
Fulton had been anticipated in his invention; that he had 
pirated much and falsified more. But the keen New York 
monopolist, contenting himself with a bold denial of these 
facts, resorted to political weapons as the most effective means 
of gaining his ends. The issue was made a partisan one. 
So bitter was the animosity of the Democrats against the ex- 
Governor, that the Speaker swore at him from his desk. Re- 
calcitrant members of the party were forced and browbeaten 
into acting against their convictions. One legislator was 
dragged into the room to vote. Bribes were freely used, and, 
finally, the law was repealed by a majority of three in the 
lower house and one in the upper. 

Having thus re-established his exclusive privileges, Fulton 
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turned to his home; but, in crossing the Hudson to New York 
in an open boat, he was exposed for some hours to a winter 
storm, and contracted an illness which speedily proved fatal. 
His death left the monopoly in the hands of John R. Living- 
ston, who within two months effectually ended Ogden’s oppo- 
sition, by making him a joint associate in the management. 
The monopoly now, however, encountered a formidable an- 
tagonist in Thomas Gibbons of New Jersey, a man notorious 
for his persistent and brutal resolution and ferocity of charac- 
ter. Dividing his ample means, he appropriated one share to 
the maintenance of his steamboats, and another to his deter- 
mination to- “smash Ogden.”” The gossip of the time was not 
slow to impute a personal motive to this quarrel; and it is 
known that Gibbons had once challenged his opponent for ‘ in- 
terfering in a dispute between Mrs. Gibbons and” himself. Be 
this as it may, he at once proceeded to act upon his resolution 
by taking out a United States coasting license, and establishing 
a line between New York and Elizabethtown. When enjoined 
by the New York Court of Chancery, he found a temporary 
evasion in transferring passengers from vessels legally licensed 
to his own, thus bringing them to the same destination, and at 
a less cost than by the boats of the monopolists. The “ Bel- 
lona,” which was employed for this purpose, had for its cap- 
tain Cornelius Vanderbilt, a name not unfamiliar to the present 
generation. Being again enjoined and compelled to pay costs, 
tibbons, who had already carried up his former case on appeal 
to the United States Supreme Court, betook himself to the 
Legislature of his own State. At the opening of the session 
of 1820, Governor Williamson, in a special message, recounted 
the progress of the steamboat dispute, and advised the adop- 
tion of “effectual measures to assert and maintain free from 
interruption the just rights of the citizens of New Jersey.” 
The Legislature responded by passing a bill, providing that 
any one availing himself of the New York Court of Chancery 
to molest citizens of New Jersey navigating between the States, 
besides being liable to them for all damages and for triple costs, 
should be perpetually enjoined from using New Jersey waiters 
or bringing passengers into the State. This act, of the nature 
of a hostile pronunciamento, had an immediate effect. No fur- 
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ther applications for injunctions in New York were allowed, 
and both sides waited patiently for the decision of the supreme 
tribunal. In 1824 the case finally came up before the court, 
and the cause of Gibbons, their client, was supported by Web- 
ster and Wirt, in arguments that neither Oakley nor Thomas 
Addis Emmet could combat, and which secured from the bench, 
then occupied by Chief Justice Marshall, an indorsement that 
settled the fate of the monopoly forever. 

The reader will have already observed that the main events 
in this controversy preceded a little space that of the Pennsyl- 
vania difficulty. But the constant irritation of several years 
had produced a profound effect. Prejudices were excited which 
colored every discussion, and the traditions of that struggle 
have had a modifying effect upon New Jersey legislation even 
to the present day. The feeder dispute now added fresh acri- 
mony to the popular ill-feeling, and the fact that two States 
had become offenders intensified while it divided the resent- 
ment. It was not long before the passions of the hour found 
vent in harsh measures of retaliation. 

The discomfiture of the first project for interstate travel, far 
from discouraging capitalists, resulted in setting on foot, not 
merely a new canal scheme, but also that of a railroad as a 
substitute. These enterprises, rivals for the same trade, and 
strongly supported by their respective adherents, soon filled the 
State with stormy agitation. Governor I. H. Williamson, who 
had occupied the executive chair for more than ten years, threw 
his influence on the side of the water route, and in 1829 called 
special attention in his message to a recent act of the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature authorizing the Bristol and Lehigh Canal, by 
which the Delaware would be tapped, and the unfriendly State 
be compelled, for the sake of consistency, to offer no further 
obstacles to the construction of a similar work in New Jersey. 
It was not, however, till the session of 1830 that final action 
was taken. In the General Assembly of that year the advo- 
cates of neither project could secure a working majority, as 
they embraced only the representatives of the counties which 
were to be directly favored by the extension through their sec- 
tions of the rival routes. It was, nevertheless, possible, by 
combining votes, to make both measures law; and, in prefer- 
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ence to mutual defeat, this alternative was chosen. Accord- 
ingly, on the 4th of February, a bill passed both houses, incor- 
porating the Delaware and Raritan Canal Company, and on the 
same day a charter was granted to the Camden and Amboy 
Transportation Company. The only protective clause in either 
act was a provision preventing the construction of a second 
canal or a new railroad within five and three miles severally of 
the commencement and termination of the respective works. 
The capital stock of each corporation was fixed at a million of 
dollars, with power of increase to the extent of half a million 
more. Tariff rates were established for each route, and a sys- 
tem of transit dues, to be paid in to the State, was also incor- 
porated in the charter. 

In this temporary coalition only one party achieved an imme- 
diate advantage. The railroad was a success. Offering early 
returns to the investment of capital, it had an additional sup- 
port in being under the control of practical men, who had al- 
ready proved their ability to turn a penny into a pound. Con- 
spicuous among these were John Stevens and his three sons, 
John, Robert, and Edwin. Perhaps, indeed, no name was 
wider known throughout the State than that of this remarkable 
family. Owning all Hoboken and vicinity, and devoting them- 
selves assiduously to their business, the Stevenses had accu- 
mulated sufficient wealth to hold a stringent monopoly of the 
through stage route, their steady tactics being to drop fares be- 
low cost until competition was killed off, and then to raise them 
to the maximum of popular endurance. Energetic and adven- 
turous, they succeeded in so perfecting the stage-lines — which 
when Franklin was Postmaster had made the journey from 
Philadelphia to New York in two and a half summer days — 
that the traveller between the cities secured an easy passage 
in seven hours. This rapidity of transit was in part attained 
by a steamboat on the waters of New York Bay. Here Ful- 
ton’s privilege hampered them, and their interest in the steam- 
boat controversy was quite as great as that of either Ogden or 
Gibbons. John Stevens, the father, like his son Robert after- 
ward, was prominent in the mechanical discoveries of the age. 
In 1804 he had put-the steamer Pheenix on the Delaware. In 
1812 he startled the State with a pamphlet on railroads, and 
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a proposition, which the Legislature laughed down, for connect- 
ing the Hudson and Delaware by this novel mode of transpor- 
tation. He was not, however, of a nature to permit defeat ; 
and by enlisting his sens in the scheme, by keeping up a chronic 
agitation and seizing the proper moment, he had now succeeded 
in bringing his ideas to a satisfactory conclusion. No sooner 
was legislative indorsement of the road obtained, than the 
Stevenses showed their faith by taking more than half of the 
stock, and vigorously pressing the work to a completion. 
Meanwhile the canal enterprise languished. No one would 
buy the scrip. Out of fifteen thousand shares only eleven hun- 
dred and thirty-four had been taken. It seemed impossible to 
preserve the charter. At this critical juncture there suddenly 
stepped into the arena a man whose enthusiasm, pluck, and 
large wealth gave a new aspect to affairs. This was Robert 
Field Stockton, the grandson of one of the signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. Captain Stockton belonged to that 
class of men who make warm friends and fierce enemies in al- 
most equal numbers. His career up to the moment under con- 
sideration had been brilliant, and there were features in it cal- 
culated to command a wide-spread popularity. He had served 
under Commodore Rogers during the war of 1812, had helped to 
punish the Algerines, had done much to root out the slave-trade, 
and had enhanced his growing renown by pursuing to their 
fastnesses the pirates of the Caribbean Sea. In Spain he had 
fought a duel with a British officer who had insulted his nation. 
In Africa, with three companions, he had penetrated the jun- 
gles and cowed down an angry mob of natives, so that they fell 
to the ground as before one gifted with divine authority, and 
he had compelled the trembling chief, under the coercion of a 
loaded revolver, to make a grant of Liberia. Returning home, 
and plunging into politics, he revolutionized his State by the 
sheer force of personal influence, carrying it for Adams in the 
face of a long series of Democratic victories. With such a 
record, a man of forbidding presence might easily have won his 
way. But Captain Stockton added to the prestige of his naval 
and political exploits a courtly politeness, an insidious suavity, 
generous impulses, and great apparent frankness. He was 
also still under thirty, and the young country gentlemen es- 
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pecially adhered to him. Like them, he took a keen pleasure 
in the hunt. He entered with great zest into the hazards and 
the joy of the turf. At one time he owned the finest stud in 
America. Nor is it one of the least singular phases of his 
character, that, with this taste for what many good people re- 
gard as demoralizing amusements, he was habitually free from 
intemperance, profanity, and cognate vices. Happening to be 
at home on a long furlough at the present emergency, he in- 
terested himself in the canal, and, perceiving the magnificent 
opportunity it afforded for the exhibition of his peculiar pow- 
ers, he persuaded his wealthy father-in-law, John Potter, to 
embark money in the enterprise. With this assistance he was 
able to put four hundred thousand dollars into the empty treas- 
ury of the company. He did more. Heretofore, the Stevens 
family had displayed superior ability in legislative manipulation ; 
he now determined to defeat them in their stronghold. At the 
next session Captain Stockton appeared with a bill which, while 
it required an enlargement of the proposed dimensions of the 
canal, contained the germ of a railroad grant. By running a 
track along the line of the water-way, the company would thus 
be able to double its revenue and ruin its antagonist by compe- 
tition. This modification of the charter met with an energetic 
but ineffectual resistance on the part of the Camden and Am- 
boy managers. The young naval officer added a fresh leaf to 
his laurels, and the bill became a law. 

The result of the Stockton ‘strategy soon discovered itself. 
A proposition came from the Stevens party which, after having 
been duly considered by the Delaware and Raritan leaders, was 
finally acceded to. The rival corporations were to coalesce. 
Accordingly, on the 15th of February, 1831, the amalgama- 
tion was consummated by the passage of what has since been 
known as the “ Marriage Act.” The terms of this measure de- 
clared the capital of the two companies consolidate, the stock 
joint, the dividends dependent upon the aggregate earnings, 
_ and the management resident in the hands of a superior board 
of direction. The bitterness against New York thus united 
with the bitterness against Pennsylvania. The two companies 
combined the best modes of intercommunication between the 
East and South, and were already in the possession of a mo- 
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nopoly by virtue of their double capital. It only remained to 
fortify this position by bringing the State into a partnership 
in their operations, and thereby secure to what was already 
a practical control of through travel the additional safeguard 
of law. Nor was an adequate pretext wanting. The increase 
in the size of the canal, rendered obligatory by Captain Stock- 
ton’s bill, made it necessary that the capital stock should be 
largely increased. But, as it was alleged, the loans for this 
object could not be negotiated without more satisfactory guar- 
anties. The agents for the affined corporations now came for- 
ward, therefore, and made a fresh proposition. The right of 
the State to take one fourth of the stock of the canal company 
was to be abrogated. In lieu of this a transfer would be made 
of one thousand shares of the joint capital stock, upon which 
all instalments should be paid by the companies, the State to 
appoint one director to represent said stock, but without a vote 
in the proceedings of the board. As New Jersey was already 
an owner of a thousand shares in the Camden and Amboy Rail- 
road by a provision of the charter of that company, she would 
thus be in possession of two thousand shares of stock without 
payment of a single mill. But the companies were ready to be 
even more liberal. If the State would insure them against all 
danger of competition, they would pledge themselves to pay 
into the treasury an annual revenue of not less than thirty 
thousand dollars, in transit dues and dividends, from the day 
the works were completed. 

Here was a tempting bribe, artful in its construction, plausi- 
ble in its presentation, and with a cheerful ring of money in it, 
which captivated the people of a State whose provident finances 
had passed into a proverb. To lower the tax-estimate almost 
to a nullity by a mere act of retributive legislation, was to re- 
alize something beyond the dreams of the shrewdest politician 
at Trenton. Early in the succeeding year, therefore, a bill 
embodying the proposed contract was introduced in the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and on the 2d of March became a law without 
serious opposition. The prohibitory clause was to the follow- 
ing effect : — 

“Sec. 2. And be it enacted, That it shall not be lawful, at any 
time during the said railroad charter, to construct any other rail- 
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road or railroads in this State, without the consent of the said com- 
panies, which shall be intended or used for the transportation of passen- 
gers or merchandise between the cities of New York and Philadelphia, 
or to compete in business with the railroad authorized by the act to 
which this supplement is relative, etc.” 

Nothing could be broader or more exclusive than the terms 
of the above-quoted section. In making this grant the State 
pledged whatever sovereignty is inherent in it to prevent the 
building of any railroad which could be used for the through 
carriage of freight or passengers between the waters of the 
Delaware and Hudson. Of the unconstitutionality of this en- 
actment there can be but one opinion. The regulation of 
interstate commerce is resident in Congress by the express 
language of the national Constitution, and the United States 
Supreme Court has more than once recognized this in its 
decisions. It was this very question which was involved in 
the famous steamboat controversy; and the ruling of Chief 
Justice Marshall, with which New Jersey for the past five 
years had been ringing, applied with no less force to the Cam- 
den and Amboy Railroad than to Ogden’s monopoly. The 
same principle has also been strenuously maintained by Jus- 
tices Story, McLean, and Grier. And it is but little more than 
a year ago that in a case precisely similar to this, —that of 
the Erie Railroad Company vs. The State of New Jersey,—the 
High Court of Errors through Chief Justice Beasley decided 
that “ the exercise by a State of a prerogative of this charac- 
ter, either so far as to burden transportation, or to prevent it 
altogether, is a regulation of commerce which falls under the 
prohibition of the Constitution of the United States.” By this 
decision of its own supreme tribunal, therefore, New Jersey is 
convicted of having asserted a power totally inadmissible in the 
present structure of government. Nor can there be found a 
stronger proof of the immense and dangerous influence of large 
moneyed corporations, than is afforded by the tenacity with 
which for more than thirty years the joint companies have up- 
held their railroad privilege, in palpable defiance of the na- 
tional law. It ought not to be supposed, however, that New 
Jersey sought in this covenant to place itself in antagonism 
with the nation. The history of the time shows a disposition 
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on the part of all the States to push the exercise of their sov- 
ereignty to the broadest possible limits. Massachusetts and 
New York imposed taxes on alien passengers arriving at their 
respective ports. Pennsylvania pretended a right to control 
transit across the Ohio River to the State of Ohio. Virginia 
asserted a similar prerogative over the same stream. And, in 
comparison with these claims, the protection given the Camden 
and Amboy monopoly was neither harsh nor offensive. The 
error of the State was immense, but scarcely calculable at the 
time. In its haste to punish the adjacent communities, and its 
greed to reap the benefits of two hundred thousand dollars in 
stocks and the transit tax of ten cents on each passenger and 
fifteen cents on each ton of freight, it unwittingly became par- 
ticeps criminis, and was compelled step by step to acquiesce 
in measures the most repugnant and the most humiliating. 
From the day that the bill became a law, New Jersey parted 
with its freedom. The affined companies clung to the con- 
tract with the avidity of a Shylock. At every breath of op- 
position, they pointed to the letter of the bond. And, inas- 
much as the railroad and canal were paying nearly the whole 
of the State tax, while their revenue seemed to depend upon 
the continuance of the bargain, there gradually grew up in the 
minds of the managers a sense of State ownership, which gave 
an arrogance to their conduct totally inconceivable to any one 
not intimately versed in the secret politics of New Jersey. 

Up to this point we have found it all clear sailing. The 
facts we have collated, though difficult of access, have in no 
wise conflicted, and may be depended upon with as much con- 
fidence as any historical data. Though mainly antecedent to 
the monopoly, they show the influences which converged to its 
establishment, and may also stand as a warning against hasty 
legislation, and the madness which gives to temporary passion 
the permanence of law. But the details that follow are of a 
more painful description, while the labor of separating truth 
from falsehood, or, at best, floating and unsubstantiated opin- 
ion, has been correspondingly arduous. We have arrived at 
that stage where the State becomes secondary, and its creature 
first. From 1832 onward, New Jersey is, practically, Camden 
and Amboy; and the remaining narrative is the melancholy 
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chronicle of ineffectual revolt on the part of the people, of 
crimes of a corporation in the name of a State, of bargain- 
ing and corruption, of adroit ring management, of plundering 
reduced to a science, screened from punishment and calling 
itself patriotism. The sources of information lay in many sep- 
arate directions. Newspapers filled with windy rumor, rank 
with partisanship and plausible falsehood, were to be consult- 
ed, and the grains of truth to be eliminated out of reams of 
| rubbish. The archives of the State library are defective, and 
many important documents, which might have thrown light 
upon obscure transactions of the joint companies, have very cu- 
riously disappeared. Copies of journals desirable to establish 
a date, or to determine a fact, have been cut from the files, and 
knavishly destroyed. An immense swarm of pamphlets, ete. 
were to be looked through, and the conflicting nature of their 
statements is such as almost to defy any satisfactory conclu- 
sions. There is the material for two octavo volumes of inter- 
esting particulars in the ensuing struggle, and the necessity of 
condensation, of giving a sentence where a chapter would be 
scarcely sufficient, has added to the perplexities of the task. 
If, in these circumstances, it shall be found that here and there 
an error of opinion or of fact has crept in, the fault should be 
attributed only to the obscurity of the subject, and the tortuous 
and subterranean character of the joint companies’ transactions. 

Conscious of the advantage of bringing their franchises into 
immediate and lucrative use, the management of the compa- 
nies pressed with energy the completion of the railroad. In 
the same year with the compact, the track was graded and rails 
laid from Bordentown to South Amboy. In the winter of 1833 
it was carried west as far as Rancocus, and by the spring of 
1854 the whole line was in practical operation. At this june- 
ture the monopoly found itself confronted by unexpected oppo- 
sition. Five days after the passage of the Protective Act, a 
charter had been granted at Trenton to the New Jersey Rail- 
rvad and Transportation Company, permitting the construction 
of a track from Jersey City to New Brunswick, and imposing a 
transit duty on the corporation whenever any other railroad 
should so intersect their line as to constitute a through road 
from Pennsylvania to New York. Meanwhile, the former State 
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had just incorporated the Philadelphia and Trenton Railroad, 
and a subsequent addition to the charter empowered the com- 
pany to purchase property in any direction whereby a continu- 
ous line to New York city could be accomplished. In pursu- 
ance of this purpose, the Straight Turnpike from Trenton to 
New Brunswick was bought up, and preparations were made 
for laying a track. There were features in this movement 
which gave it special popularity. The Camden and Amboy 
road afforded no facilities for travel to the State capital. As- 
sembly-men were compelled to rely upon a stage route, which 
incessant alternation of frost and thaw throughout the months 
of the session made doubly disagreeable. The projected line 
would largely obviate this, — passing according to plan through 
the most thickly-settled portions of the State, while the distance 
to New York city would at the same time be shortened eleven 
miles. It was in fact very nearly the same route which the 
traveller now pursues who purchases a ticket by the New Jer- 
sey Railroad. 

Against this formidable scheme the joint companies had 
nothing to oppose but the bargain, and the still lingering jeal- 
ousies of the State. Of these, their main-stay seemed crum- 
bling under foot. Eminent jurists, among them Judge Taney, 
pronounced the exclusive privileges unconstitutional. The first 
lawyer of Philadelphia, Joseph R. Ingersoll, appeared for the 
Straight Turnpike Company before the Legislature at Trenton 
in 1834, and boldly supported the prayer of the corporators 
for the powers of a transportation company to carry passen- 
gers and merchandise over their road, in a plea which ex- 
hausted the whole subject of contracts, and proved that the 
past action of New Jersey was in no wise irrevocable. Another 
argument of the opposition was found in the fact that the Cam- 
den and Amboy Railroad had neglected to pay the full amount 
of transit dues. The State Treasurer, when ordered to re- 
port upon this point, here threw his influence on the side of 
the monopoly, and, by delaying his answer to the resolution 
of inquiry, enabled the companies to retrieve this error at the 
very nick of time. Captain Stockton supplemented this finesse 
by a political demonstration. Threats, entreaties, the old State 
grudges, and, as is alleged, bribes were employed. A stormy 
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debate took place in the lower house, and on the final vote 
the Straight Turnpike Company was defeated by a majority of 
three. But the struggle was not yet ended. Able counsel 
gave it as their opinion that the turnpike incorporators had full 
power to lay a track without permission of the Legislature, and, 
on the strength of this opinion, rails were put down for nearly 
three miles. Not to be outdone, the joint companies quietly 
purchased a few outlying shares of the turnpike, and threw the 
case into the Court of Chancery. But in this sharp practice 
the managers overleaped themselves. They had appealed to a 
tribunal whose decision might be destructively adverse. The sit- 
uation grew every day more perplexing. One avenue of escape 
remained, yet the difficulties attending it seemed insuperable. 
At this crisis, the habitual dash of Stockton led him to take 
the step from which his associates recoiled. Covertly placing 
his agents at work, he purchased a controlling share of the 
Philadelphia and Trenton Railroad, and immediately quashed 
all legal procedure. Popular tradition affirms, that, in this 
magnificent counter movement, the operators made use of the 
Wall Street artifice of a “ corner,” forcing the stock up to $250 
a share, and thereby pocketing a neat fortune in the transac- 
tion. But however this may be, it is certain that, at a subse- 
quent period, the Camden and Amboy Company was made to 
pay heavily for this oblique victory. In 1840, the monopoly 
found itself compelled to take these shares, amounting to 5,500, 
and the net gains by the transfer have been estimated by a 
competent authority at four hundred thousand dollars! 

It was not only by this opportune purchase that Stockton 
established himself in the confidence of the stockholders of the 
joint companies; his capacity for astute financial and legis- 
lative expedients was to be still further illustrated. On the 14th 
of February, 1855, a joint resolution was pushed through the 
Council Chamber at Trenton, declaring that the authorizing 
of any other railroad between the two cities “ would be unjust, 
impolitic, in violation of the plighted faith of the State, and 
deeply injurious to its interests.” But two negatives to this 
proposition are recorded. Yet this did not suffice. In April 
of the next year, the Philadelphia and Trenton Railroad Com- 
pany and the Camden and Amboy Railroad and Delaware and 
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Raritan Canal Companies were consolidated by a formal agree- 
ment executed under the corporate seals. Immediately upon 
this amalgamation, the skilful manipulator came forward with 
his associates and proposed to the State Legislature, that, inas- 
much as the joint companies were stigmatized as monopolies, 
they were ready and eager to sell their franchises to New Jer- 
sey on terms that would insure to the State complete possession 
of canal and railroad in thirty-six years, together with a surplus 
in the treasury of over two and a half millions. This proposal, 
seemingly so magnificent, was accompanied by such limitations 
as forbade its acceptance ; but the adroitness of the presentation 
deceived the public into a general belief of the probity, patriot- 
ism, and generosity of the stockholders. We have no space to 
enter into details, and will merely remark, in this connection, 
that a shrewd writer in the Newark Advertiser showed, with 
some little ciphering, that in reality the State would have been 
a loser to the extent of nearly two millions. On most Jersey- 
men, however, the deceptive estimates of the management had 
the anticipated effect, and the monopoly gained in popularity 
at the very moment that it was augmenting in power. 
Although the railroad was now completed and in running or- 
der, the canal still lagged. Wages were high, nor could laborers 
in sufficient numbers be collected. It was not until 1838 that 
this great enterprise was ready for through navigation. Mean- 
while, the joint companies had other expenses pressing on them. 
A spur had been thrown from Trenton to Bordentown, and on 
the opening of the Philadelphia and Trenton Railroad passen- 
gers were conveyed to the capital, thence south by the branch 
road, and so forward by the Camden and Amboy to New York. 
Moreover, public agitation had compelled the monopolists to 
build a line from Trenton, northeast to New Brunswick. This 
route intersected the New Jersey Railroad, and in January, 
1839, was open for through travel. The construction account 
was consequently enormously disproportionate to the revenues ; 
and as the State dividends and the transit dues pressed heavily 
on the companies, it was natural, on business principles, for 
the management to profit by every possible evasion. Stockton 
was at present abroad in the naval service, and upon Edwin A. 
Stevens — who, by tacit agreement, now represented his family 
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in the’ active operations of the direction — devolved the care of 
railroad interests. A novel device occurred to him, and was at 
once acted upon. The State tax fell only on through passen- 
gers; but from Trenton to New York travellers were classified 
as “ way,”’ and were therefore omitted in the quarterly returns. 
This circumstance was put to use. On the Pennsylvania side, 
at the terminus of the Philadelphia and Trenton Railroad, the 
cars stopped, and the occupants were left to walk over the 
bridge, across the Delaware. In Trenton they took the Bor- 
dentown line, and were counted with the “ way” fare. Ten 
cents a head was saved by this evasion. But a corporation 
which already controlled more than five millions of capital, 
though not above being “ penny wise,” had too magnificent 
conceptions to be “ pound foolish.” The completion of the 
junction with the New Jersey Railroad enabled the manage- 
ment to advance immensely in their scheme of defrauding the 
State. A secret compact was made with the connecting line, 
whereby one sixth of the net profits of transit were to accrue 
to that company, while at the same time the Camden and Am- 
boy directors guaranteed “ that not less than two thirds of the 
whole aggregate number of through passengers by both routes ”’ 
should be carried by way of New Brunswick. Having thus 
laid their foundations, they proceeded, by a pettifogging irter- 
pretation of the charter, to build the superstructure. The lan- 
guage of that paper would, to an ordinary mind, appear pecu- 
liarly explicit. “It shall not be lawful,” said the act, “ for the 
said companies to charge more than three dollars for the trans- 
portation of passengers from and to the cities of New York and 
Philadelphia.” It happened, however, that part of the upper 
route lay through Pennsylvania. Claiming that, by a liberal 
reading, the limitation was from State to State rather than from 
city to city, they fixed the price of first-class tickets from Tren- 
ton at $2.50, and from Philadelphia at $4. Every passen- 
ger, therefore, paid one dollar more than the law permitted, 
while the low fares within the State temporarily checked agita- 
tion. In the Quaker City, however, the overcharge produced a 
profound irritation. 

As the south route was the least remunerative, it was natu- 
ural for the companies to try to force all travel over the 
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Philadelphia and Trenton Railroad. In order to effect this, 
the Camden and Amboy line was premeditatedly ill-managed. 
The cars placed on the track were inferior ; the hours of start- 
ing were unseasonable; the trains were slow; the depot ac- 
commodations excessively bad. Jacob Ridgway, a wealthy 
Philadelphian, was the proprietor of the Market Street Ferry 
to Camden. The Jersey managers had established a rival 
boat, and thereby materially diminished his business. In the 
prevailing condition of public sentiment, he now saw an oppor- 
tunity for revenge. Placing the steamboat Hornet on the 
Delaware, he carried passengers from Philadelphia to Trenton, 
transferred them to the cars at the latter place, and thus made 
the through fare from city to city only three dollars. This 
sharp competition, accompanied as it was by a very considera- 
ble patronage, excessively annoyed the railroad kings; and the 
manner in which they put an end to it deserves notice, since 
it illustrates the arrogance and contempt for law which the 
possession of enormous franchises was beginning to develop. 

A variety of minor expedients, such as selling tickets twenty- 
four hours in advance, building a high fence around the train, 
and interrogating travellers as to their residence, had been 
- tried without avail. Stockton, made post-captain while in the 
Mediterranean, had now returned, and the trips of the Hornet 
provoked him beyond measure. One day, a little before the 
arrival of the Philadelphia boat, he appeared on the railway 
platform in company with the President of the Philadelphia and 
Trenton Railroad, his cousin Robert Stockton Field, then Attor- 
ney-General of the State, John R. Thompson, and other directors 
of the joint companies. The excitement had been on the in- 
crease for some weeks, and a large crowd of Trenton people was 
assembled, — their sympathies mainly on the side of Ridgway. 
When the passengers by the Hornet arrived at the depot, hot 
words were passed, which presently changed to blows; Stock- 
ton felling Payne, the steamboat agent, with his cane. Then 
followed a startling scene. The enraged mob closed upon the 
canal president; and for a second he was obscured from sight. 
At this juncture, the Attorney-General gave his signal. <A gate 
flew open, and a body of Irish navvies, who had been sent up 
from the railroad workshops at Bordentown, and were hitherto 
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concealed, sprung forth, and flung themselves into the mélée. 
This reinforcement soon brought the fight to an end; but on 
taking up the senseless body of Payne, it was found that he 
had been stabbed. The grand jury chanced to be in session, 
and not even the fact that a State official had lent his presence 
to this infraction of the peace could prevent their instituting an 
immediate inquiry. The investigation resulted in a true bill 
being found against Captain Stockton; but the judge on the 
bench, availing himself of the pretext that the victim of the 
disturbance exhibited signs of recovery, dismissed the defend- 
ant with a eulogy on his great national and State services, 
and a nominal fine of fifty dollars. It was evident, however, 
that these high-handed proceedings could not safely be repeated ; 
and a few days after the opposition was effectually stopped by 
the purchase of the Hornet and the rest of Ridgway’s ferry 
property both in Philadelphia and Trenton. 

This action of the grand jury was not the only proof of a still 
existing independence on the part of the people. <A few un- 
trammelled journals called the attention of the State author- 
ities to the Bordentown fraud, and the illegal charges by the 
New Jersey Railroad. Hints were, moreover, thrown out of 
collusion between the joint companies and public officers. » 
The State Treasurer, in alarm, began a correspondence with 
the Attorney-General and the railroad managers. In 1840, the 
Legislature took the matter in hand; and finally, after two 
years of discussion, a joint resolution, accepted by the com- 
panies under seal on October 3, 1842, declared that the transit 
dues covered all cases where the transportation was from the 
Delaware to the Raritan; while it was also agreed that the 
State should receive one half of any sum over three dollars 
that might be charged on any of the lines between Philadelphia 
and New York. 

As we shall presently be overcrowded with examples of the 
utter disregard of the joint companies for its solemn compacts, 
it may not be improper at this point to anticipate events, and 
state at once that the second clause in this agreement was 
never carried out. The four dollars fare continued until late 
in 1849. In that space, there became due to New Jersey, by 
overcharges on passengers, a sum amounting to not less than 
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half a million of dollars. Yet of this the State never received 
one cent, nor was the question brought before the courts, or in 
any wise pressed upon the defaulting party. The manner in 
which the Legislature was drugged into silence upon this as 
well as other subjects will shortly be shown. In the mean time 
another movement of the monopolists deserves notice. By a 
provision of their charters, the State was entitled to purchase 
the works of the joint companies at the expiration of a certain 
number of years, and this permission had a powerful influence 
in securing the protective grant. The managers of the canal 
and road now determined to make this stipulation nugatory, 
and the opportunity was found in the change of the State 
Constitution. The convention for this purpose met in 1844. 
Stockton, although busy at the time in constructing the steam- 
frigate Princeton, had still leisure to put the political machin- 
ery in motion. John R. Thompson and Richard 8. Fields, his 
near family connections, were sent as delegates from Mercer 
County. Other more or less prominent agents of the monopoly 
were foisted upon the remaining districts, and a clause was 
inserted into the Constitution forbidding the State to create 
any debt or liability which should in the aggregate exceed a 
hundred thousand dollars, except for some single object or 
work. As the roads and canal were separate works, this was 
an effectual check upon any future attempt of New Jersey to 
resume the franchises; and in 1853 the joint companies were 
able to-employ it with signal advantage. But althougy trium- 
phant on this occasion, the next political demonstration of 
the managers was less successful. The Governor elect, under 
the revised Constitution, would have the appointment of the 
entire judiciary of the State. The monopolists, anxious to 
control the courts, compelled the Democratic party to nomi- 
nate John R. Thompson for the office. A fiercely contested 
campaign ensued. The canvass closed in October; and al- 
though New Jersey went for Polk and Dallas in the following 
month, Thompson was defeated at the polls by a heavy and 
significant vote. 

Thus far, through good and evil report, the managers have 
approved themselves as useful, and in the main faithful, ser- 
vants of the stockholders. We now come to a different phase, 
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in which, by virtue of their official position, they converted the 
whole power of the affined companies to personal ends. 

The author of a recent clever brochure, entitled, “ The Rail- 
road and Political Ring Manual,’ enunciates two cardinal 
points in all “ring” transactions: — 

“ Axiom 1. A railway ‘ring’ is a partnership among the managers 
for the acquisition of personal advantages from the stockholders or the 
public, without their knowledge, and without rendering an account or 
an equivalent. 

“ Axiom 2. The criterion of success is the obtaining of the largest 
profits to the partners without a resulting displacement in position and 
consequent loss of future operations.” 

In another part of the pamphlet, it is added that this system 
“‘ was first adopted, so far as known in the United States, by” 
certain officers of a Western railroad. Unfortunately for the 
reputation of the country, this statement is erroneous. The 
axioms above laid down were discovered and practically devel- 
oped more than twenty years ago by a few leading directors of 
the joint companies of New Jersey. 

The steamboat Napoleon, owned by a company whose char- 


ter was obtained in the month of January, 1831, had been put 
upon the waters of the Raritan to run between New Bruns- 
wick and New York. Its only rival was the Union line, man- 
aged by the Stevens family; and the new enterprise soon 
distanced its competitor. Perceiving, by the diminishing bal- 
ances — books, that the opposition was gaining the mas- 


tery, thé representatives of the older boats made overtures for 
the consolidation of the two companies, and fortified this prop- 
osition by a menace of ruinously low fares unless the com- 
promise was acceded to. The threat proved effective; the 
Stevenses obtained a controlling interest in the New Brunswick 
corporation, and by May of the same year they established 
themselves in the Board of Direction. Three years later, as 
the business was paying thirty or forty per cent dividends, it 
was decided to water the stock, and the effect was to throw the 
affairs of the company more entirely into the hands of persons 
interested in the railroad monopoly. As it is essential that this 
should be clearly understood, we subjoin a list of the owners 
of a majority of the two hundred shares : — 
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Shares. 
R. L. Stevens, Pres. Camden & Amboy Rail. Co. ) 50 
E. A. Stevens, Treas. & Supt. “ “ Ss 
Robert F. Stockton, Pres. Del. & Rar. Canal Co. . _ 
John Potter, Pres. Joint Co. ‘ : ‘ i - 2 
James Neilson, Treas. Canal Co. ‘ ° . 12 


104 


These men were all of them directors of the joint companies, 
and, as their official positions indicate, pre-eminent in influence, 
much trusted, and bound to respect the interests of the stock- 
holders. It now devolves upon us to show the mode in which 
this solicitude displayed itself. Ata meeting of the Joint Board 
of Directors in 1834, the legal responsibilities of common car- 
riers were made a subject of serious discussion, and, as a result 
of the plausible arguments advanced, a resolution was finally 
passed, authorizing Edwin A. Stevens to make a satisfactory 
arrangement with the Napoleon Company for undertaking the 
complete charge of all transportation over the railroad, and 
subsequently on the canal. Mr. Stevens, as agent of the mo- 
nopoly, consequently held communication with Mr. Stevens, 
as manager in the New Brunswick corporation, and the con- 
ference naturally terminated in an immediate bargain. The 
agreement, as ultimately concluded, was to this effect. All the 
employees, rolling-stock, and equipment of the railroad, all the 
barges, tow-boats, and other agencies of the canal, were to be 
turned over to the Napoleon Company, and every expense to 
be defrayed by the joint companies. In return, the Napoleon 
Company was to pay $7.64 per ton on the railroad, and one 
fourth of all freight receipts on the canal. By this means the 
monopoly shareholders received, or appeared to receive, all 
the tolls that they were in law entitled to, while the “ Ring” 
had under their direct and exclusive control the entire trans- 
portation across and in the State of New Jersey. Shortly after, 
they persuaded the Joint Board to enter into a similar arrange- 
ment with the Camden Ferry Company, which was also man- 
aged in their interest ; and the western as well as the eastern 
terminus of the two great works thus came into the possession 
of the operators. 

Then commenced a system of organized plunder. The joint 
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companies were limited by their charter to eight cents a mile 
on through freight. The New Brunswick Company, on the 
other hand, charged per mile ten, twelve, and even fifteen 
cents habitually, while for the whole route, the legal rate of 
which was $7.54, they demanded as much as $60 a ton for 
large amounts, and in some cases, even for the short distance 
of Burlington, they compelled payment at the rate of $80 per 
ton, which was equivalent to 3100 per ton from city to city! 
It was precisely similar on the canal. As this water way was 
open to any applicant who desired to use it, the managers 
made the tariff so enormous as to force private parties in 
preference to employ their agency. Their own charges were 
then raised to the highest amount that the public would endure. 
What the earnings by this double business averaged it is now 
impossible to state, as the Company published no reports, ap- 
parently declared no dividends, and were in fact a close corpo- 
ration. But there are still data for a partial conception of 
their profits. The “ Ring” paid the canal twenty-five per cent _ 
on their bills of freight. For every dollar coming into the 
joint companies three dollars were taken by the Direction. 
Up to 1845 the canal nominally received $359,000, which 
would give to the managers $1,077,000. <A further idea may 
be obtained by their gains through the Camden Ferry Company. 
In winter, as the canal could not be used, a contract was made 
for transportation on railroad. An estimate of a careful pam- 
phleteer of the period, from the receipts on only 27,000 tons of 
winter freight, was as follows : — 


Camden Ferry Company, one mile, . ‘ - $382,000 
Camden and Amboy Railroad, ninety-two miles, 63,000 
Managers for collecting bills (through the New 

Brunswick Company contract), . ° , 75,000 





me. sts es > a Ce 


Of which the “ Ring” took $107,000. Nor should the reader 
neglect to notice the relative profitableness of the managers’ 
one mile to that of the ninety-two miles of railroad which was 
simply stockholders’ property. 

The crowning feature in this magnificent system has yet to 
be related. The “ Ring” was charging extortionate rates, on 
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the pretext that the office of common carriers imposed heavy 
risks. Whether the dangers on this score were as great as 
asserted may reasonably be doubted, since other roads habit- 
ually perform the same work for a less compensation than 
accrued to the stockholders of the affined companies. But 
however this may be, the managers determined to free them- 
selves of the hypothetical burden. All merchandise intrusted 
to them was conveyed by certain nominal unincorporated com- 
panies, called the Merchants’ and Swift Sure lines, whose 
agents at the receiving stations registered the freight and col- 
lected the bills. In case of miscarriage of goods these subor- 
dinates affected to be ignorant of the names of their employers, 
and it was found practically impossible to discover any party 
who could be made legally responsible. 

In these operations, covering a space of nearly eleven years, 
the grasping and eager hands of the managers fell with equal 
weight upon the citizens of New Jersey and those of the adja- 
cent communities. Feeling themselves secure from the law 
they became careless in the delivery of freight, insolent in their 
replies, and excessively arbitrary in their charges. It would 
seem from the history of New Jersey that its population is 
long-suffering and patient under indignities. But it happened 
that in Trenton there resided a New-Englander, one Peter 
Briggs, brother of Governor Briggs of Massachusetts, who had 
been a victim of the extortions of the “ Ring,” and was deter- 
mined to test their legality. A statute of the State laid a pen- 
alty of one hundred dollars on each and every infringement by 
a corporation of its authorized tariff rates, the whole money 
to accrue to the informer. Mr. Briggs, putting one of the 
overcharged bills into court, demanded payment of this fine. 
In April, 1847, he obtained judgment against the monopoly. 
The case was next carried up to the Supreme Court, where, 
in the succeeding year, the judgment was reaffirmed. Once 
again the managers appealed, and went before the Court of 
Errors. 

Previous to this litigation, however, the managers had caught 
the alarm, and, fearing lest their high-handed contempt for 
statutory law might involve them in desperate bankruptcy, 
they suddenly refused to prolong the Napoleon contract. Ac- 
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cordingly, on the first of April, 1846, the responsibility of the 
overcharges was transferred to the joint companies. But this 
admirable stroke of cunning, although it saved them from per- 
sonal liability in the Briggs suit, did not prevent an exposure 
of the “ Ring.” Mr. John D. Hagar had been Secretary of the 
New Brunswick Company from the day of its charter. Owning 
eight shares, and accustomed to annual dividends of from thirty 
to forty per cent, he found that shortly after the agreement 
with the joint companies, when the earnings of the business 
were more than quadrupled, he was paid only sixteen per cent 
on his stock. Moreover, though holding an important office, 
he had been most contemptuously put aside. His calls for 
meetings were laughed at, and in no case responded to. The 
control of the corporation was in the hands of the monopoly 
leaders. The Treasurer, Mr. Neilson, was also Treasurer of the 
Canal Company. The books were therefore denied him, and 
to his request for an explanation the cavalier reply was vouch- 
safed that the interests of the stockholders required a conceal- 
ment of the business and profits. Hagar, indignant at this 
manifest fraud, and being of a different mould from the other 
minority shareholders, filed a bill in the Court of Chancery, 
and brought the case to issue. As the managers had already 
excited the displeasure of the English bondholders, besides 
being the object of sharp clamor at home, they now made every 
effort to hush up the proceedings. Hagar was compromised 
with at the rate of $1,456 a share, although the original price 
of the stock was only $125. The inquiry was brought to a 
close in the court, and the quarrel veiled as far as possible 
from the public. 

But it was not in the nature of things that the malfeasances 
of the “ Ring” should escape scrutiny. In the midst of the 
Hagar difficulty and the brisk litigation of Mr. Briggs, oppo- 
sition of a not less serious nature had developed itself in an 
unexpected quarter. During the month of January, 1848, a 
_ series of letters made their appearance in the Burlington 
Gazette, which at once attracted wide attention. The style 
of the writer was trenchant; his language defiant ; his logic 
remorseless and irrefutable. But what most caught the public 
was the startling character of the statements. It was an ex- 
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position in an ascending scale of the encroachments of the State 
on the nation, of the joint companies on the State, and of the 
Management on the joint companies. It was shown that the 
railroad still persisted in charging four dollars for through pas- 
sengers wher? the law limited it to three, and that, despite the 
stipulation recorded in an earlier part of this article, the State 
was defrauded of all profits in this transaction. It was proved 
that for over eleven years there had been an habitual continuance 
of overcharges in freight, and that inaccurate and insufficient 
returns were made to the State Treasurer by the monopoly, 
and to the joint companies by the New Brunswick Company. 
The loss to the stockholders alone by the suppression of earn- 
ings was estimated at from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000, equal to 
a dividend of one hundred per cent, of which the State was 
entitled to $200,000. Nor was it only in this last particular 
that the citizens of New Jersey suffered. A table was drawn 
up of the fares on thirty-five railroads in the United States 
(being all north of Baltimore and east of Ohio), including a 
number of small roads, whose yearly business was less than 
that of the Camden and Amboy in a fortnight. These averaged 
2,4; cents per mile, while the purely State charges of the Cam- 
den and Amboy Railroad were at the rate of 4,%;4; cents per 
mile. Still further, a general belief was abroad that New Jer- 
sey profited largely by the bargain. But the actual figures 
sadly shook the foundations of this theory. The State received 
annually ; — 
In Transit Duties, about . ‘ ° . - $457,000 
In Dividends, S « , . ‘ ° 24,000 





Total, . ' . . . . . $81,000 


While by virtue of the monopoly grant there was received 


By the C. & A. Rail. and the D. & R. Canal, $1,400,000 
From Trenton Railroad and Sub-Companies, over 600,000 


$ 2,000,000 


As the joint companies exacted double rates of fare, it fol- 
lowed that New Jersey, for the sake of eighty-one thousand 
dollars, robbed itself and the nation at large of a million of 
dollars each year, while trade languished, travel was hindered, 
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and the natural extension of new lines hopelessly checked. 
“As citizens of New Jersey,” the writer added, in language 
homely but pithy, “we plunder our citizens largely ; but we 
receive little but the shells, while the managers pick out the 
kernels for their own eating.’”’ These energetic appeals began 
to produce echoes. Some few journals had the courage to re- 
print the letters. Merchants and farmers repeated the argu- 
ments to each other, and the question became a disturbing 
element in politics. In Philadelphia also a movement was set 
on foot to secure from government the charter of a national 
post-route. 

For four months the managers remained silent in the pres- 
ence of the augmenting storm; then they dropped their reserve 
and issued an “ Address to the People of New Jersey.” To 
this paper the signatures of all the Directors of the Joint Board 
were by some means obtained. As for the style, it was prob- 
ably the most sentimental document ever put forth by a cor- 
porate body. Fresh from the audacious plundering of the 
“ Ring,” they complain that no longer are their ears greeted 
by “the voice of cheering encouragement and approbation.” 
The press, even, was “ surrendered to sinister influences,” and 
the companies “ exposed to the envy of the few, instead of the 
pity of the many.” Then followed a strange jumble of haughty 
self-assertion, of denials, of bitter invectives against their as- 
sailants, of explanations which themselves needed an expla- 
nation, of arrogant allusions to the profits of the State by the 
protection. This halting and timid defence did not produce 
the desired impression. The public was distrustful. A new 
sheaf of letters filled the columns of the Burlington paper, in 
which the “ Appeal” was reviewed with a tone of quiet exul- 
tation and an increased pungency of language. The writer 
charged the directors with conscious falsehood. He asserted 
that they had used $117,000 in building boats which yielded 
no return to the stockholders; that the towing machinery, 
barges, &c. of the canal had augmented at least eightfold from 
1838 to 1846, although the transportation in sworn reports was 
represented at two fifths less; that greater receipts were ad- 
mitted to shareholders than to the State, while even from these 
there had been concealed nearly one hundred thousand tons of 
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merchandise ; that the discrepancy in the returns of dutiable 
passengers to the State was so great as to prove manifest per- 
jury on the part of the officers of the railroad, whom it was the 
clear duty of the Attorney-General to indict. Coming down 
once more to figures, he boldly declared that the total sum un- 
accounted for by the managers might be thus tabulated : — 


On railroads, from 1840 to 1847, a : $ 3,093,431 





“* canal, “ “ a . ° ° 1,423,000 
$ 4,516,431 

Alleged expenses, which did not exist, . . 750,000 
$ 5,266,431 


Out of this the State was entitled in dividends and transit 
dues to $493,066! 

These statements, evidently originating in conscientious con- 
viction and fortified by the most various proof, had a tangible 
effect. A motion was made and carried in the session of the 
General Assembly of 1848 for an investigation, although, oddly 
enough, the selection of the members of the board of inquisition 
was left to the joint companies. Moreover, the monopoly man- 
agers tacitly acknowledged the truth of some of the allegations, 
by hastily withdrawing the report previously rendered to the 
State Treasurer. Stung also by the personality of the news- 
paper attack, they threatened a libel suit. Up to this time the 
correspondent of the Gazette had modestly concealed his name, 
his letters appearing over the signature of “ A Citizen of Bur- 
lington.” But the menace of the law led him to cast aside 
his disguise, and it soon became known throughout New Jer- 
sey that the remorseless antagonist of the “ Ring” was none 
other than Henry C. Carey, whose merits as a powerful and 
original thinker in social science were already recognized both 
in the United States and in Europe. Mr. Carey, having thus 
made the way clear to the injured managers for retrieving their 
crumbling reputation by appeal to a jury, gave a fresh proof of 
his confidence in the truthfulness of his assertions, by throw- 
ing his letters into the form of pamphlets, and distributing 
them in every corner of the State. In these publications the 
influence of the monopoly system upon the value of land, upon 
the products of agriculture, upon manufactures and all indus- 
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trial activities, were illustrated by carefully prepared tables, 
that exhibited beyond dispute the advantage of free railroads. 
Some of the contrasting facts may be worthy of mention here. 
It was shown, for instance, that the charges on domestic travel 
were enormous. The citizen of New Haven could be carried 
on an easy route and in commodious cars to New York for 
$1.50. The citizen of Camden, conveyed to the same city at 
far less actual cost, was obliged to pay twice this. In New 
Jersey no commutation tickets were sold. Travelling every 
day between New Haven and New York would cost $100; be- 
tween Camden and the same city, $2,000. The Burlington 
(N. J.) farmer, going up to New York once a week with his 
produce, paid $360 annually for his fare alone. The Goshen 
(N. Y.) farmer for the same distance paid $80. In regard to 
freights also, the monopoly was not less oppressive. A farmer 
in Burlington, having an orchard of forty acres, producing five 
thousand baskets of peaches, paid for their carriage to the mar- 
ket 81000. The Goshen farmer sent up the same quantity 
for $240. So that the monopoly was fleecing the small fruit- 
growers at the rate of $760 a year for every forty acres in 
orchards. Nor was this the worst part of the story. Peaches, 
tomatoes, and the like, are perishable products. A delay of a 
few hours reduces their value rapidiy. The managers conde- 
scended to turn this fact to their advantage. At Gravesend, 
Mr. Stevens and the Camden and Amboy political manager, 
Colonel Cook, had an extensive orchard and kitchen garden. 
An arrangement was made to carry their fruit, plucked with 
the dew still on, by the early passenger trains, while other farm- 
ers were compelled to wait till afternoon and send by freight 
cars. By this means the monopoly agriculturists were able to 
beat their competitors some twenty hours, and to get the highest 
market prices. Having made it clear by these and a vast num- 
ber of other examples, that the State was undergoing rapid im- 
poverishment, Mr. Carey urged that the overcharges for freight 
were satisfactory grounds in themselves for a quo warranto pro- 
ceeding on the part of the Legislature, whereby the protective 
bill might be repealed, and New Jersey thrown open to a system 
of free railroads. In that event the “ Citizen of Burlington ” 
guaranteed a revenue of at least twice the amount then coming 
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into the treasury, by a tax on capital stock no greater than was 
imposed by other States in the Union. 

While these pamphlet appeals were sowing the seed of agi- 
tation among the people at large, the Legislature of 1849 con- 
vened, and the report of the investigating commission was 
placed in the hands of the members. It may well be doubted 
whether a more shameless paper was ever submitted to an au- 
gust body. In place of an inquiry, it was a eulogy ; and the 
“ Ring,” instead of being criminals at the bar, were elevated 
to the bench and sat in judgment upon their accusers. The 
composition of the commission explains the anomaly. One of 
these men was counsel to a monopoly known as the Patterson 
Associates. Another had an interest in the Jersey City Ferry 
monopoly. A third had held a State office which brought him 
in collusion with the managers. It was, in fact, an impudent 
amalgamation of the very clique which ought to have been es- 
pecially excluded. The General Assembly manifested its appre- 
ciation of this white-washing document by flinging it under the 
table. Carey exposed its falsifications in a scathing review ; 
and.the Judiciary Committee, determined no longer to trust 
the joint board with the choice of its inquisitors, brought in a 
bill creating a special commission of its own appointment. By 
March, this second body got to work. The Burlington pam- 
phleteer, who next to the “ Ring ” itself was the man in New 
Jersey most thoroughly cognizant of the affairs of the com- 
pany, was invited to assist in the investigation. He instantly 
accepted the proffer, and this fact inspired the public with con- 
fidence. It became necessary, however, during the summer 
months, for the commission to visit Bordentown, where the 
books of the monopely were kept. From that moment a strange 
stupor came over them. They no longer needed the aid of the 
“ Citizen of Burlington.”” The boundaries of their duties nar- 
rowed. The enormous operations of the “ Ring,’ which at 
Trenton appeared to them as the meshes of a gigantic net in 
which the State was becoming hopelessly entangled, assumed 
the shape of a guileless and beneficent system as they sat at 
ease in the sleepy Bordentown offices. Some faint intimations 
of the change reached the ears of the anti-monopolists, and they 
resolved to try the effect of political pressure. Meetings were 
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held in Morristown, Newton, Jersey City, and other sections. 
A mass convention assembled at the State capital. Able ora- 
tors lent their aid to the movement, and, in speeches compact 
with statistics, established the malfeasance of the monopoly 
management ; showed how terribly the State was suffering 
through the bargain, — by the prevention of local roads, — by 
the corruption of its public men, — by the fatal stigma that al- 
ready attached to New Jersey in the country at large; and 
urged upon the people as their only safety the repeal of the 
compact of 1832, and the passage of a general railroad bill in 
its place. The directors of the joint companies now became 
visibly alarmed. The air seemed charged with revolution ; and 
an appalling fear arose lest the arguments of the agitators 
should bear fruit, and their franchise be forcibly wrested away. 
To break the force of the blow, Commodore Stockton, once 
more at home after a brilliant campaign in California, issued an 
address on his own responsibility, which had just enough of 
truth in its texture to bewilder superficial readers. The situa- 
tion, however, was too perilous to permit of supine reliance on 
eloquent sophistries, and a resort was made to certain power- 
ful agencies, which on previous occasions had been of singular 
efficacy. The manner and the nature of this machinery shall 
presently be explained ; but we prefer at this point simply to 
state the result. The fall election came off; the Legislature as- 
sembled, and the second report was submitted to the members. 
It possessed some very significant features. The appendix, 
consisting of the testimony of various witnesses, corroborated 
many of the most important charges made against the “* Ring.” 
The text, on the other hand, was a substantial exoneration of the 
joint companies. The commission had, indeed, discovered sev- 
eral clerical errors, by which the returns of transit-dues to the 
State were lessened to the extent of thousands of dollars ; but 
this was owing to venial blunders on the part of subordinates, 
and should assuredly not be ascribed to the high-minded mem- 
bers of the Direction. The General Assembly professed itself 
‘content. The appendix was ignored, the report accepted, and 
quiet reigned in Warsaw. 
We have entered somewhat into detail in our description of 
this struggle, because among all the wars waged against the 
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monopoly this had the largest elements of success. Men from 
each of the two great parties which divided the State partici- 
pated in the movement. The courts lent their support. The 
weight of argument against the monopoly was overwhelming. 
That Mr. Carey was substantially correct in his indictment is 
capable of cumulative proof. The report of the second com- 
mission contains unwilling, but emphatic, testimony in this di- 
rection. The voters of New Jersey, by refraining ever after to 
elevate the members of that commission to situations of public 
trust, (although they had been previously rising men in the 
State,) testified to the popular view of the matter. The revela- 
tions of the Court of Chancery, and the decision of the Court of 
Errors in Mr. Briggs’s favor, are also in evidence. Moreover, 
the “ Ring” itself, by refusing to allow Mr. Carey to examine 
the books, and by shrinking from bringing the libel suit which 
they had once threatened, and which it was certainly their duty 
to carry to issue if the allegations were false, supplied the only 
link wanting in this chain. But if the charges were true, how 
is it possible to account for the extraordinary spectacle of a 
Legislature voluntarily abandoning claims on behalf of the 
State treasury amounting to hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
—unwilling to resume franchises which were clearly forfeit, 
and which had been so managed as to clothe the State with 
shame, — heedless of the contempt of the joint companies for 
their solemn obligations,— and criminally careless of the in- 
terests of a large industrial population ground beneath exces- 
sive and destructive burdens? How, also, shall we explain 
the subsequent apathy of the people, when the Legislature at 
Trenton proved false to its trust? There is but one answer 
to this question, and it lies in these words: New Jersey was 
drugged! 'The anesthetics were skilfully applied ; an expert 
in political corruption might at times be baffled in his effort to 
detect the manner of the application, but of the fact there can 
be no doubt whatever. 

The system through which this result had been obtained was 
the growth of years and the product of more than a single brain. 
From 1848 onward, its operations were never without some, 
and generally with complete success. Not even the splendid 
machinery of Lord Strafford merited the name of Thorough so 
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entirely as did that which the Stockton and Stevens families 
put in force in New Jersey. Yet, both in its origin and its 
habitual working, the scheme was simple. The monopoly was a 
bargain, and to the monopoly leaders merely an affair of dollars, 
cents, and mills. They had given to the State two thousand 
shares ; they had pledged a certain’ amount of transit-dues ; 
and, on account of the mooted question of the constitutionality 
of the grant, they felt that their privileges were at any moment 
in danger of being swept away. As, then, the property itself 
was in dispute, they were naturally eager to pay as little as 
possible for it. Thence the frauds in returns, the illegal fares, 
the freight overcharges. If the State suffered by this, it was 
precisely what the managers desired. The way tfade they had 
never sought ; what they wished was a sweeping control of the 
interstate travel and transportation. By driving out mannu- 
facturers and the artisan class, by impoverishing the agricultu- 
ralists and the small traders, they rendered the yearly dole 
more necessary as a relief from State tax.* Occasionally they 


* The anti-monopoly pamphlets of Mr. Carey contain innumerable illustrations 
It may not be amiss, however, to 


of how the depleting process was carried on. 
New Jersey, by virtue 


point out some further consequences of the protective bill. 
of its proximity to two great markets, ought to be eminently an agricultural State. 
Its soil is very prolitic, not merely of fruit and garden prodace, but also of the great 
staples. In proof, we subjoin two tables taken from a recent Agricultural Report 


of the Patent Office. 


Average yield per acre Average market value 
of Indian corn. of wheat of corn per bushel. of wheat per bushel. 
In New York, 35 bushels. 18 bushels. $ 0.66 $ 1.25 
“ Pennsylvania, 36 “ Is “* 56 1.22 
“ New Jersey, SS * Ss * .68 1.30 
* Tilinois, 40 “* te 23 76 
* Indiana, 42 “ 16 .29 88 


Thus New Jersey surpasses its immediate neighbors in the fecundity of its soil 
and the market value of its products, while, if it be considered that two thirds of the 
profits on Western grain are eaten up in transportation, the relative advantage of this 
State will be at once apparent. 

How the Camden and Amboy compact has neutralized this is shown by the fol- 
lowing statistics, compiled from the United States Census Report of 1860. 


Acres Un- Whole number Proportion to en- 

Improved. improved. of Farmers. tire Population 
In New Hampshire, 2,367,034 1,377,591 35,392 Over one tenth (5) 
“ Connecticut, 1,830,807 673,457 30,712 About one fifteenth (7) 
“ New Jersey 1,944,441 1,039,084 30,325 One twenty-second (ats) 


By these figures it appears that even New Hampshire, which is half granite, and 
Counecticut, containing whole districts of drifting sand, have a less proportionate 
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would run excursion trains at low rates, or moderate the 
charges between certain stations, as a gratuity and a sensation 
for the people. But the permanent problem was how to turn 
down the screws on the people without exasperating them into 
uncontrollable revolution. This latter alternative was unques- 
tionably an ever-present terror. But besides smooth words, 
ostentatious patriotism, and frequent appeals to smouldering 
prejudices, they brought to the task of averting this danger the 
element of influence, or, to be less euphemistic, corruption. 

In the structure of American society political movements 
originate with the press, the professed politicians, and the le- 
gal class. Upon these three springs of popular action the Man- 
agement converged the weight of their wealth, and as the State 
was in process of depletion they found the labor of debauching 
the public mind correspondingly less difficult. By noon of each 
secular day the journals of New York and Philadelphia are 
read in every city, town, and village of New Jersey. The cir- 
amount of unimproved land than fertile Jersey ; while their agricultural population 
is relatively far greater. 

But the injury of the monopoly is still further shown by its influence upon immi- 
gration. The census of 1860 gives the aggregate population of each State, together 
with the foreiga and domestic immigration. From the tables we obtain the an- 
nexed ratio of native immigrants to foreign, selecting the purely or mainly agricul- 
tural States. 


New Jersey, 80 : 122 Wisconsin, 251 : 276 
Iowa, 377 : 106 Ohio, 482 : 328 
Indiana, 457:118 South Carolina, 14: 9 
Illinois, 580: 324 Texas, 225: 43 


The additions to the population of New Jersey are, as the table indicates, mainly 
from abroad. The Camden and Amboy monopoly is less known in Europe than 
in America. 

Still another evidence is afforded by a comparison of railroad facilities, since on 
them depend, in no measured degree, the value and quick profits of agricultural 
products. 


Rhode Island, with an area in square miles of 1306, had in 1858, 472 miles of rail. 


Connecticut, S ” = - 4674, - - 601 as 
Massachusetts, " ” 2 ” 7800, > = i198 ° “ 
New Jersey, os ” “ “ 8320, es “ 472 « “ 


The explanation of this is, that the monopoly steadily prevents the construction 
of new roads, unless they connect its own lines and are controlled by its manage- 
ment. As an instance of the high rates of freight, we might mention the recent 
statement of a gentleman largely interested in the pottery business at Trenton, — 
that the cost of bringing material from Liverpool to New York in 1866 was less 
than from the latter city to Trenton. 
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culation of local papers is thereby lessened, their profits dimin- 
ished, and the struggle of existence rendered more severe. Few 
newspapers in the State pay. These few. do it by a slavish 
silence in reference to whatever might decrease their daily re- 
ceipts. As the monopoly was the overshadowing moneyed 
power, controlling capital to the extent of twenty millions, 
with a whole army of employees, contractors, and other agents, 
editors naturally hesitated to put themselves in opposition to 
it. The Direction gently assisted this hesitancy. Advertising 
patronage was offered. Editors, publishers, and their families 
received free passes on the line. Their goods were frequently 
transmitted for nothing, or at low rates. In case of revolt these 
privileges were forfeited, threats of diminished circulation fol- 
lowed, and, if the warning went unheeded, other arguments 
were brought to bear. How complete was the triumph of the 
companies in this particular is partly shown in the fact that, 
although the Briggs case was an exciting topic of discussion 
throughout the whole of New Jersey for months, there was 
scarcely a journal which mentioned it even by way of mere 
news. It is still further exhibited in the virulence with which 
every opponent of the monopoly is habitually attacked in their 
columns, in the shameless abuse of “ foreigners” (i. e. non-Jer- 
seymen), and in the constant misrepresentation of all railroad 
measures not emanating from the council-chamber of Hoboken. 
Even the spasmodic opposition of some of the papers illus- 
trates this, as a time always comes when the clamor abruptly 
ceases, and the explanation of the silence would probably be 
found in an examination of the private account-books at Bor- 
dentown. 

In reference to the legal fraternity a somewhat similar 
method was adopted. They also had free passes showered 
upon them. Wherever any danger was anticipated from mem- 
bers of the bar, by virtue of personal influence or oratorical 
gifts, they were elected as counsel to the companies, and a 
generous retaining-fee paid in. A competent authority as- 
serts that in Mercer County, which contains the State capital, 
only two lawyers refused to be thus suborned. As to the 
politicians, they were gained over in various ways. Heavy 
subscriptions were made by individual managers for election 
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expenses. At important junctures the workmen and other 
subordinates of the railroad and canal were sent into the pri- 
mary meetings. In the State conventions efficient influences 
were brought to bear to secure the nomination of pliable candi- 
dates. Then, where all these agencies failed, the joint com- 
panies fell back on the lobby; and it was found that in the 
long run it was cheaper to buy off a member at Trenton than 
to defeat him at home. An example of the smooth working 
of this machinery was given in the contest that we have just 
described. A certain gentleman, who had been markedly 
prominent in the State anti-monopoly convention, desired an 
appointment in connection with the Legislature. The mana- 
gers arranged the wires, the agitator received the office, and 
from that day he has not opened his mouth except to defend 
or to glorify the monopoly régime. What occurred in this 
case occurred in a hundred others; and the culpable indiffer- 
ence of the General Assembly for 1850 was due to the policy 
of subsidy, and the skilful manipulations of lobby agents. 
Supervising all these operations with steadfast self-interest 
were Edwin A. Stevens and Commodore Stockton. Although 
both of them had been ruling spirits of the Napoleon “ Ring,” 
they were nevertheless still confided in by the stockholders. 
And the reason is obvious. If these members of the Direction 
had falsified reports, burdened the companies with unnecessary 
expenses, and taken to themselves the lion’s share of the prof- 
its, they had also secured the maintenance of the compact with 
its corollary of promptly paid dividends, amounting for several 
years to over eleven per cent annually. Moreover, the two fam- 
ilies of which they were the head owned an absolute majority 
of the stock, so that the only recourse for redress was to bring 
a suit in chancery,—a proceeding certain to result in depre- 
ciation of shares, loss of profits, irritation of foreign bondhold- 
ers, and many other disagreeable consequences, from all of 
which the financial public very naturally shrunk. The railway 
and canal kings, therefore, sat firmly in their seats, and went 
about their chosen tasks, each in his own way. Edwin A. Ste- 
vens was impelled to take prominence in party manceuvres sim- 
ply from an abounding love of money. A nomination on the 
State Electoral ticket satisfied his ambition in politics. To 
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have secured his brother, Robert L. Stevens, the contract for a 
floating battery, which cost the national government a vast sum, 
and proved in the end absolutely useless, was a feat in his mind 
greater than a Presidential nomination. Nine years later, he 
was able to turn the whole of the immense power of the joint 
companies against the New Jersey Railroad, for the sake of 
personal interests involved in the Hoboken Improvement Com- 
pany; and in the present emergency it was because his own 
property was at stake that he concerned himself with rendering 
the Legislature pliant. 

Commodore Stockton was governed by a totally different 
ambition. An uncontrollable impulse forced him into the po- 
litical arena. There was, it is true, an element of instability 
in his character, which would have proved fatal to success in 
this direction in any other State but New Jersey ; and in New 
Jersey also, had he not been supported by the monopoly con- 
tingent fund. At one time he was a Federalist, at another a 
Whig, mainly a Democrat, and finally a Native American. 
Nor was it the least of his incongruities, that, while adhering 
to the party of Harrison, he opposed the national bank; and, 
while scheming for a Democratic nomination to the Presidency, 
he upheld a protective tariff. The immense influence of the 
joint companies tided him, however, over these dangers, and 
he was able constantly to control administrative patronage, to 
punish irretrievably his political enemies, and to procure for 
his sons, his brother-in-law, and more distant relatives impor- 
tant public positions.. The New York Central Railroad has 
perhaps sent more directors and superior officers to Congress ; 
but no corporate body in the country ever did so much for 
a single family as have the affined companies of New Jersey 
for the Stocktons. In the session of 1850 Commodore Stock- 
ton had no immediate political object to subserve, and was 
therefore content to assume a subordinate part. Yet it may 
not be amiss to remark, that the influences which Mr. Stevens 
was bringing to bear in order to overslaugh Carey’s charges 
were in a very curious manner helpful to his colleague’s as- 
pirations. The people of the State were always struggling 
in a blind and hopeless way to frustrate the monopoly power. 
As the Legislature of 1850 was Whig in complexion, New 
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Jersey showed its indignation by electing a Democratic As- 
sembly in the coming fall. Nothing was gained by the anti- 
monopolists in this seesawing; but to the President of the 
Canal it was a fortunate event. A deep longing had taken 
possession of him to be elected to the United States Senate ; 
and, as the term of William L. Dayton was to expire in 
1852, the duty of choosing a successor devolved upon the 
session of 1851. The manner in which Stockton satisfied his 
ambition affords a splendid illustration of monopoly tactics. 
In the Democratic caucus he was a minority candidate ; but 
William Wright, whe stood even lower on the list of Whig 
aspirants, feeling himself slighted by his party, entered upon 
a secret alliance with the Commodore. There is an apart- 
ment at the Trenton House (the principal hotel at the capital) 
known as Number Ten, — the supper-room of the monopoly 
lobby. The walls of this banquet-chamber, could they speak, 
would disclose a terrible ¢aic of treachery to public interests, 
of shameless bargains, of deadexed consciences and poisoned 
patriotism. Here, over oysters and champagne, occurred the 
secret bartering and jobbery which have made the New Jersey 
Legislature a by-word for corruption ; and here was effected 
the scheme by which, through the perfidy of two Democrats 
and a Whig, Mr. Stockton became a Senator. 

Two years later, Mr. Wright, having publicly apostatized 
and joined the Pierce party, received the reward of his treason 
by an election to the very office which the Whigs had denied 
him ; and at the same session Commodore Stockton, tired of 
his experience at Washington, sent in a resignation of his 
Senatorship. But it was not in the man to forget either his 
fanrily or the monopoly. A bill for a national post-route from 
Washington to New York was pending in Congress, under 
the charge of Governor Doty, then Representative from Wis- 
consin. It was necessary, therefore, that the joint companies 
should have a competent agent in the Senate to defeat this 
movement, and Stockton, putting the lobby machinery to work, 
succeeded in establishing his brother-in-law, John R. Thomp- 
son, in the vacant chair. The Assembly of 1853, in which 
these Senatorial bargains were completed, was earning noto- 
riety from other events. A bill for an Air-Line Railroad from 
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Key Port to Delaware Bay had passed the House, when the 
monopoly leaders, perceiving that a competition was threat- 
ened, came forward with their usual appliances of entreaties 
and bribes. The bill was hastily recalled. A resolution was 
adopted to the effect that neither this nor any similar measure 
could become a law “ without the consent of the Camden and 
Amboy Railroad”; and the projected line was summarily 
killed by a majority of nine votes. One of the members who 
helped to defeat this bill shortly after received an appointment 
of postmaster at Rahway, another was made collector for the 
port of Newark, and a third obtained the collectorship of Egg 
Harbor. Public opinion was inclined to perceive, in these op- 
portune gifts of office, the relation of cause to effect; and, as 
the Air-Line was regarded as of vast importance to South Jer- 
sey, great dissatisfaction was felt. 

The Whig party determined to use this irritation as a step- 
ping-stone to power. A convention was held; Joel Heywood 
was nominated as Governor, and a vigorous series of anti- 
monopoly resolutions were adopted. In the campaign which 
followed, all the old arguments were advanced, while the recent 
political conduct of the managers was sharply commented upon. 
Some years before, Commodore Stockton had been reported as 
saying that he “ carried the State in his breeches pocket, and 
meant to keep it there.” This utterance, never authoritatively 
denied, was now repeated from every platform, and helped to 
swell ‘the tide of indignation. The newspapers caught the 
enthusiasm. Prominent members of the Direction were de- 
nounced as “ tax-gatherers,” “ farmers-general,” “ viceroys,” 
** Earls of Bordentown,” “ Marquises of Hoboken,” “ Dukes of 
Princeton.” Unfortunately, the Whigs had added to their free- 
railroad programme a stringent Maine-law plank. Between 
unrestricted apple-brandy and cider-champagne, and the over- 
throw of a monopoly which, after all, paid most of the State 
expenses, the ordinary Jersey mind found no great difficulty 
of choice. The joint companies, with customary generosity, 
supplied unstinted quantities of the objectionable beverages at 
all the Democratic head-quarters. They also drew on their 
contingent fund, and, as they now controlled capital to the 
extent of twenty-seven millions, and had a yearly revenue of 
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more than a million, they could afford to pay largely to pre- 
vent a repeal of their compact of 1832. How well they em- 
ployed their moneyed power is shown by the result of the 
election. Rodman M. Price, the Democratic candidate, though 
personally unpopular, was able to carry the State by about 
eight thousand majority. In the Legislature, the Whigs had 
but five Senators to fifteen of the Democrats, and in the lower 
house the preponderance of the monopoly party was equally 
great. 

So complete a triumph had hardly been looked for, and the 
managers lost no time in improving it. The charter of the 
railroad was to expire in 1859. As the limitation was for 
twenty years, and the road had really been in operation since 
1834, the year 1853 ought in equity to have completed the 
monopoly. But the Direction, on one pretext and another, had 
been enabled to delay the requisite announcement until 1839, 
and it was from this date that the State had been compelled to 
reckon. In the lengthy, exculpatory document of the commis- 
sion of 1850, there was contained a statement of extensive loans 
of money, made by the joint companies in Europe, amounting 
to four millions of dollars, and payable in 1863 and 1864. 
How these loans were effected, when the bonds were mainly 
upon a road whose charter was to expire four years before the 
stipulated term of payment, is difficult to explain, except on the 
ground that the Joint Board was certain of its power to secure 
a prolongation of the bargain. If this supposition be true, it 
will readily be seen that no time could be more auspicious for 
the work than that in which the Legislature which came in 
with Price would be in session. Accordingly, the joint com- 
panies sent their agents to Trenton, with a proposition that 
the monopoly grant of the canal (which extended to 1882) 
should be cut down thirteen years; that the monopoly clause 
of the railroad should be lengthened ten years, and in this way 
all monopoly privileges would be extinct in 1869. It is not 
our purpose to enter into the details of the struggle of which 
this was the occasion. The history is too dark, the revelations 
of political baseness and legislative depravity too revolting, to 
make the subject a profitable one. We will only add, that, after 
a fierce and bitter discussion, which spread over many days 
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and involved all New Jersey in excitement, a bill substantially 
embodying the provisions previously mentioned passed both 
houses, and on March 16, 1854, became a law. By this act it 
was declared not lawful, “ before the first day of January, 1869, 
to construct any other railroad in the State without the con- 
sent of the joint companies, which shall be used in the trans- 
portation of passengers between the cities of New York and 
Philadelphia.” When the Raritan and Delaware Bay Railroad, 
the charter of which had been obtained in the same year with 
the renewal of the protection, was so far completed as to afford, 
in conjunction with the Camden and Atlantic Railroad, a cir- 
cuitous through route from Philadelphia to New York, the 
monopoly managers were able, by means of this supplement- 
ary act, to secure an injunction from the Court of Chancery. 
By virtue of the renewal the joint companies have also been 
strong enough to prevent the construction of all local roads 
not immediately available for their own lines; and there can 
be little doubt that by 1869 they will be so entirely masters 
of the situation as to continue to control legislation for their 
purposes. 

The only weak point at present in their system is the pos- 
sible independence of the courts. Heretofore, however, the 
monopoly managers have exhibited great tact in this direction. 
In general the subordinate judges have been kept docile by the 
“slaughtering” of such as were refractory, while in the high- 
er courts the ruling method has been to stay the proceedings 
by buying off opposition. The names of Judges Nevins and 
Vandyke, and the studied silence of Chancellor Greene, are 
suggestive of the former line of tactics; and the withdrawal of 
the appeals to the Court of Chancery in the case of the Straight 
Turnpike and that of Hagar are instances of the latter. It is 
probably by reason of this last mode of procedure that the 
appeal of the Raritan and Delaware Bay Railroad to the Court 
of Errors has made no progress, since there can be no doubt 
but this tribunal would reiterate its decision in the Erie Rail- 
road case, and the monopoly contract be thus declared uncon- 
stitutional by the highest judicial body in New Jersey. If 
the joint companies can contrive in the future as they have in 
the past to prevent this case from coming to issue, they are 
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probably secure in the pessession of their franchises for an un- 
limited number of years, so far as New Jersey is concerned. 
The permanence of the privileges of all railroads depends 
upon their ability to check competition from existing lines, and 
to thwart every effort toward the creation of new ones. By en- 
joining the Raritan and Delaware Bay Railroad from carrying 
passengers or freight save to way-stations, the monopoly re- 
moved one of its most dangerous rivals from the field. Never- 
theless the New Jersey Railroad remained. We have already 
recounted the attempt of this company to prolong its line to 
Philadelphia, by the construction of a road over the New 
srunswick Turnpike, which should connect with the Philadel- 
phia and Trenton Railroad at the capital. Shortly after this 
fruitless struggle, a temporary compact had been sealed with 
the Camden and Amboy, which, however, did not preclude sub- 
sequent collisions. The New Jersey Company was still eager 
to effect an independent. intercourse with the West and South, 
and sought legislative permission for a continuation of their 
track to the Delaware River betwixt Easton and Trenton. This 
scheme the joint companies readily foiled ; and Mr. Stevens was 
able, in 1859, to punish severely the uneasy antagonists of the 
monopoly, and at the same time to further his own interests, 
by the extension of the Morris and Essex Railroad to Hobo- 
ken. The secret history of that contest would probably throw 
more light upon the peculiar instrumentalities employed in 
corrupting legislations, than is afforded by any previous lobby 
operations of the great railroad king. Its immediate result was 
to paralyze the New Jersey Company, which has since ceased 
all active opposition. But though recently passive, there has 
yet been an immense power of harm to the monopoly in this 
railroad; and, in order to remove the last barrier to State 
absolution; the joint companies have this very year effected a 
complete consolidation with their former rival. The contract, 
which has been assented to by the General Assembly of New 
Jersey, and is certain to be acquiesced in by the stockholders, 
dates back to the first of last January. The New Jersey Com- 
pany under this unifying measure elects nine, and the original 
monopoly sixteen Directors to the new Joint Board, while the 
State will continue to have a nominal representation in the 
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Direction. The shares are to be equalized, the stock largely 
increased, the receipts and expenses kept on joint account, 
and the vast capital of the two corporations practically amal- 
gamated. 

By this master-stroke of policy, the last embarrassment aris- 
ing from railroads already in existence has been surmounted ; 
and at the same time the other danger — that of future com- 
peting companies — is effectually frustrated. Our modern legis- 
latures are proverbially inert. The spur of money is needed 
to overcome their lethargy, and it is exceedingly improbable 
that an organization of capital can be brought about capable of 
contending on equal footing with the immense moneyed power 
and political influence of the two roads. The consolidation 
will give to the Joint Direction a control of capital which at the 
lowest computation is estimated at thirty millions. Moreover, 
this immense wealth is spread with singular prudence over the 
whole State. The companies now own the Jersey City ferries ; 
the ferries, all the wharves, and nearly all the grounds suitable 
for dock purposes in Camden ; nearly every wharf and wharf- 
age property at White Hill and Bordentown ; all the water-line 
at Amboy; the Delaware Bridge and much of the river front 
at Trenton; the Kingston and Princeton Turnpike, and the 
Straight Turnpike from Trenton to New Brunswick; nearly 
all the West and South Jersey Railroads; the Philadelphia and 
Trenton Railroad ; both the original tracks, from Amboy and 
from Jersey City ; the Belvidere Railroad ; a large number of 
country railroads which feed the main trunk; the Delaware and 
Raritan Canal; depots, ete. in Philadelphia and New York; be- 
sides possessing enormous workshops at Bordentown for the 
construction of locomotives, cars, ete., and employing an in- 
numerable body of operatives, railway agents, and bargemen. 
With resources much more restricted, the Camden afd Amboy 
managers have been able to mairitain the bargain against the 
strenuous exertions of the best men of the State ; to crush out 
all projects for local roads not immediately serviceable to them- 
selves ; to force the travelling public to ride at unseasonable 
hours in crowded and filthy cars, and before 1864 on a single 
track, with constant danger of collision ; to fix extortionate rates 
for the transportation of freight, and unreasonably high fares 
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for passengers ; in fact, to render not merely New Jersey, but 
the whole Union, subservient to the exigencies of the joint com- 
panies’ treasury. The Direction has perpetually interfered in 
politics, even when its moneyed interests were in no respect at 
stake, as markedly in the McClellan campaign. By the soph- 
istry of transit-dues, it has prevented New Jersey from doubling 
its revenues by a direct tax on railroads; and in 1864 it as- 
sisted the New Jersey Railroad in obtaining a prolongation of 
its charter, whereby the State was defrauded of not less than 
two millions of dollars. The subterfuges by which the mo- 
nopoly sought to evade taxation in Pennsylvania— so admi- 
rably exposed in Mr. Latham’s pamphlet — would still further 
illustrate the ruling passion of the managers. It is preposter- 
ous, in presence of these facts, to suppose that the late consoli- 
dation will result in any reform. Indeed, judging by the ease 
with which the joint companies have repeatedly broken their 
solemn pledges, and considering the alacrity of the New Jer- 
sey Legislature in consenting to these infractions, it is much 
more rational to believe that before 1869 there will be a fresh 
bargain and a perpetuation of the monopoly. In this event 
the General Assembly could not do better than adopt the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Ripley, in the session of 1854, when he pro- 
posed, in view of the shameless scenes of the renewal, that the 
members elect of’ the Legislature should henceforth meet at 
Trenton, dine, draw their pay, and go home, leaving the Cam- 
den and Amboy managers, who already practically controlled 
the State, the promulgation of such laws as they might be 
pleased to grant. Such a decisive reductio ad absurdum of 
the monopoly rule would perhaps arouse the people of New 
Jersey from their singular and untoward apathy. 

Up to this point we have discussed the subject purely from 
its aspect in reference to the State. We desired, if possible, to 
show conclusively that, unless hedged in and walled around by 
stringent limitations, it is within the power of a corporation, 
when backed by an expanding capital, to encroach steadily and 
effectually upon popular rights, until it shall finally attain to an 
unassailable supremacy. Yet there is another inference from 
this discussion. The New Jersey monopoly offends agrinst in- 
terstate commerce. It is a revolt against a clearly-defined Con- 
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stitutional provision. It attempts to regulate what Congress 
alone can regulate. It levies imposts upon citizens of the 
United States, when this privilege inheres only in the central 
government. Heretofore, when this question has come up be- 
fore the national legislature, it has been argued that, although 
Congress has the power to establish a post-route, and to nullify 
the existing compact, it is expedient that New Jersey herself 
should take the initiative and remove the obstruction. But if 
the facts already laid before the reader mean anything, they 
mean that the people of this State are so fettered and drugged 
that it is impossible for them to act in the matter. As far as 
regards Camden and Amboy, they have abdicated the functions 
of government. Mainly by the demoralization resulting from 
the monopoly régime, but partly by an imperfect conception 
of interstate comity, which the education of the last one or two 
generations has rendered seemingly ineradicable, New Jersey 
has become blind to the nature of the privileges it has created. 
Some of the first lawyers of the State can see in the transit-dues 
only an equitable tax on the amount of business transacted by 
the companies. Interest perpetually steps in to corrupt the 
perception of right. “ The way fares,” Mr. Stevens once wrote, 
“between places where there is a large local business, may be 
reduced with advantage as the business increases, where it 
does not interfere with the through fares.” And again, on 
another occasion, after recapitulating the immense sums which 
had been accumulated through the working of the monopoly, 
the Directors add, with persuasive eloquence, that nearly all of 
it had been derived “ from strangers and persons not living in 
New Jersey.” These selfish appeals, heightened by the relent- 
less government of the railroad managers, have produced a cal- 
lousness to duty ; and there is, therefore, no alternative but for 
the nation to interfere. 

Of the commercial necessity of such interference no doubt can 
be entertained. A glance at the widening map of the United 
States will show that New Jersey occupies a significant posi- 
tion. Close to the eastern indentation of its coast-line lies the 
city of New York. This metropolis, which for some years has 
been the principal port of the nation, bids fair to become, at 
a period not very remote, the great mercantile centre of the 
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globe. With its own and the New England States, the com- 
munication of New York is direct ; with the South and South- 
west its intercourse by railroad is across the State of which 
Trenton is the capital, and the lately consolidated companies 
the controlling power. Heretofore its communication with 
the West has been by the Central Railrvad and the Erie Canal ; 
but it is already apparent that the only swift and short route 
possible must be one that shall cross the northern counties 
of New Jersey. So that as a question of the future, — in ref- 
erence, that is, to the day when the Pacific Railroad will have 
been completed,— New Jersey may be described as the key- 
stone which unites the whole of America west of the longitude 
‘of New York with the chief commercial harbor of the United 
States, and consequently with the Old World. The New Eng- 
land States, indeed, are partially isolated from its influence. 
The coal for the factories and the iron for the machinery of Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, are 
brought from Philadelphia direct by water. Nevertheless, where 
rapid transportation is required, and in all cases of passenger 
travel, the citizens of Boston and Providence, as well as of Phil- 
adelphia and Baltimore, must cross the sandy level of New Jer- 
sey. In that State, therefore, if anywhere, commerce should be 
without impediment, without restraint, and without tax ; while 
in fact it is there that impediments, restraints, and taxes have 
existed, and exist, to a degree unparalleled in the history of any 
community since the days of Scheldt imports and Danish Sound 
Dues. The postal service has suffered seriously in previous 
years from this cause. In the war of the rebellion, the inade- 
quacy of the existing lines was demonstrated again and again ; 
while the loss to the commercial community by the exorbitancy 
of charges can be estimated only by millions of dollars. 

All these embarrassments are susceptible of a ready removal. 
A national post-route, properly limited in tariff rates, with a 
prescribed double track, solidly constructed, and built with ref- 
erence to great speed, infrequent stoppages, and supreme re- 
gard to the convenience of the public, would do away with all 
complaints. Congress can grant this, and is bound to grant it. 
Hitherto, the supple manipulations of the railroad kings have 
been efficient to produce inaction. Indeed, the peculiar and 
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subtile workings of the Camden and Amboy lobby at Washing- 
ton would furnish an instructive chapter of political history. 
But we do not choose to enter upon the miserable details. It 
is sufficient that, by the defeat of Representative Rogers, who 
has been the monopoly agent in the House, and the expulsion 
of John P. Stockton, who was elected for service in the Senate, 
the influence of the joint companies has met with a signal 
check. The field is therefore clear for aetion on the part of 
the general government, and it is one of the imperative cuties 
of Congress to secure for the nation a free railroad through 
New Jersey. Should they do this a strenuous blow will be 
dealt, not merely at the Jersey oppression, but at all those 
other monopolies that result from the absence of competition, 
and which have made themselves hateful through the Union 
by intolerable exactions and their hurtful political sway. 
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Tue seventh day of the coming August will be the sixtieth 
anniversary of Robert Fulton’s steamboat voyage from New 
York to Albany. Every one has read the story of that excur- 
sion, and has shared in its excitement, from the moment the 
little steamer — the unsuspected pioneer of future commercial 
marines and navies — cast off so inauspiciously from the pier 
in New York, until the steeples of Albany appeared in the dis- 
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tance. Altogether, it makes a day’s story hardly less interest- 
ing than the’story of that famous night which preceded the dis- 
covery of America. Eighteen years later, in 1825, steam was 
first successfully applied to locomotion on land upon the Dar- 
lington and Stockton Railroad in England, and not until 1829 
was the experiment regarded as one of assured success. At 
exactly the same time, in this country, the Cumberland Turn- 
pike and its construction was a fiercely agitated national ques- 
tion. It was part of the great system of internal improvement 
then contemplated ; and in identifying with it his name, Henry 
Clay doubtless thought that he had imperishably connected his 
memory with a monument more enduring than bronze, — with 
the Appian Way of America. 

From a period long before the Christian era to 1829 there 
had been no essential improvement in the system of internal 
communication. In that year it was that the new power first 
fairly asserted its force. The Liverpool and Manchester road, 
on which the success of the new motive force was then de- 
monstrated, was a road thirty-two miles in length, and it con- 
stituted the only steam-railway line in the world which was, in 
the year 1830, to use railroad parlance, in course of successful 
operation. Fulton’s experiment was made sixty years ago: 
the last event was only thirty-seven. At present the Cumber- 
land Turnpike is just about as antiquated as the Appian Way, 
—no more useful, and far less interesting. As to the rail- 
roads, it is already impossible exactly to compute, and very 
difficult even to approximate, the number of miles of their 
length now operated upon throughout the whole world, or the 
millions of capital invested in them. For present purposes, 
and using only figures which are safely below the reality, there 
may, in round numbers, be said to be in both hemispheres at 
least 75,000 miles of railroad in actual use, constructed at a 
cost varying from $20,000 a mile on the Western prairies 
to £870,000 sterling a mile for the Metropolitan Railway 
in London, and averaging throughout the world, perhaps, 
$80,000 the mile,—thus representing, in round numbers, some 
$6,000,000,000 of capital in construction alone. These figures, 
be it remembered, represent only the first thirty-seven years 
of the life of a growing system which expands with a contin- 
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ually accelerating degree of development, which is every day 
exercising new influences upon mankind, and forcing upon 
them novel questions for immediate solution. 

At present the railroad world is mainly occupied with two 
matters: one a matter of development, the other of administra- 
tion. The work of uniting the Pacific and the Atlantic, New 
York and San Francisco, is now progressing at the rate of sev- 
eral miles a day, and that too amid scenes which no civilized 
being had ever trod before a time easily within the memory of 
men now of middle life. While the system is thus developing 
itself in America, the questions of administration, for some 
time much discussed in Europe, but now for the first time agi- 
tated in this country, are presented to the community. These 
questions involve nothing less than a careful scrutiny of the 
whole existing railroad system in its relations to its owners 
and managers and to the community, with a view to a read- 
justment of those relations if they are found to be unsatisfac- 
tory. A railroad extension to the Pacific, or elsewhere within 
possible limits, is a mere question of time. It may be acceler- 
ated or it may be deferred, but that it is to be no one doubts ; 
and when finished it will be but an addition — though a very 
considerable one — to a system already greatly advanced. No 
new principle is involved. With the question of administration 
it is altogether different. This looks to nothing less than an 
entire revolution of the whole existing railroad system. For it 
is maintained by many careful observers of the working of this 
system that its history shows it to be an interest too vitally im- 
portant to all communities to be intrusted to the management 
of corporate bodies, without at least the constant exertion of a 
careful and powerful supervision on behalf of the community ; 
and further, that both statistics and experience prove that, 
if so intrusted without such safeguards, the interests of the 
community will uniformly be sacrificed to the interest of the 
owner when the two come in conflict. 

Railroads cannot and must not be regarded simply, or even 
principally, as the property of individuals, — as an investment 
of so much capital which in its invested form beiongs exclu- 
sively to the owners, and should be made to return to them the 
highest possible remuneration. In the early days of the sys- 
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tem, before its immense importance was realized, such a view 
might have been excusable, however short-sighted. It certainly 
prevailed to a very great degree, and led to the granting of 
many foolish charters, and to much future embarrassment. It 
is a view of the matter, however, which is no longer tolerable. 
It is only after many limitations and restrictions that railroads 
can be said to be private corpofations at all. In common with 
banks, they hold relations to the community different from 
other corporations ; for they possess many extraordinary pow- 
ers, which in law are sometimes called prerogative franchises, 
and which partake of the quality of sovereignty, for “ both cur- 
rency and internal communication between different portions of 
a state are exclusively the prerogatives of sovereignty.” Even 
more than banks they have a debt to fulfil to the community, as 
well as to their stockholders; they receive greater privileges, 
for which they are bound, in return, to a heavier consideration. 

The great questions between railroads and the community 
may shortly be stated as questions of accommodation and ex- 
pense, — the amount of transportation which they can afford 
to the community, and the consideration to be paid therefor. 
The interests of railroads and communities are at present in 
both respects essentially antagonistic. The owners of roads 
naturally prefer that tariff of prices which will insure to them 
the largest net profit, whatever may be the amount of travel or 
transportation over their lines. In their eagerness to be suc- 
cessful traders, they forget that they are also trustees. The 
community equally naturally desires cheap as well as abundant 
transportation ; but, on the other hand, are far too much dis- 
posed to forget their own rights, and to look upon the corpora- 
tions, not as their servants and trustees, but only as self-inter- 
ested traders. Upon this good-natured forgetfulness of their 
cestuis que trust the corporations have always presumed uni- 
versally and outrageously. If such an antagonism of interest 
does prevail, — and that it does prevail can, as an abstract ques- 
tion, scarcely be denied, — the railroad system is too intricately 
interwoven with all the interests of the community to be al- 
lowed long to remain in so unsatisfactory a condition. 

Before entering into any discussion of the general principles 
on which a readjustment of interests might be made, or of 
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any particular plan proposed, the first preliminary is to induce 
the community to realize the true magnitude of the question in- 
volved. It must disabuse itself of many fixed ideas, and first 
among them is that already referred to,—the idea that the 
railroad system is nothing more than a dividend-realizing mo- 
nopoly of certain great joint-stock companies. The real mag- 
nitude of the interest involved cannot be overstated, — its 
importance cannot be over-estimated,— its mere money value 
could not be represented in figures. The application of steam 
to locomotion is vulgarly looked upon as an improvement, an 
advance of civilization, a great result of science, a fine invest- 
ment of capital, a wonderful improver of the value of corner 
lots, a great time-saver, an indispensable agent for the devel- 
opment of new country ; but it may be questioned if it is often 
viewed in its true magnitude, as, with perhaps two exceptions, 
the most tremendous and far-reaching engine of social revolu- 
tion which has ever either blessed or cursed the earth. 

It cannot be time wasted briefly to consider, in this connec- 
tion, how deeply and variously this new agent of civilization has 
already affected human interests. From that consideration 
perhaps a more just estimate may be formed of the importance 
of the question now agitated. For it must continually be 
borne in mind that the railroad system is yet in its infancy ; 
that, in the necessary development of this system, the present or 
pure monopolo-corporative stage is but a period of transition ; 
and that the duty a railroad owes to the community, as contra- 
distinguished from the debt it owes to its stockholders, is like- 
ly to assume a relative importance far greater in the future 
than it has held in the past. A just appreciation of the variety 
and magnitude of the interests involved is the first step towards 
a satisfactory solution of the problem. 

The most apparent and immediate application of steam-loco- 
motion is to geographical development. In reverting to the 
past, the attention is at once struck by the new and portentous 
law of civilized territorial increase which the era of steam has 
inaugurated. Until as recently as the year 1847, the old Phe- 
nician method of colonization, somewhat improved in details, 
yet prevailed. As the Greeks sent out colonies to the Agean 
isles, to Asia Minor, and to Syracuse,—as the Romans con- 
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quered the barbarians, and then held them as colonists, — so 
the Spanish, the Dutch, the French, and the English sent out 
their offshoots to every quarter of the globe called uncivilized. 
In some regions, as in the East, they held races in subjection, and 
fostered colonies of the Roman type, while in others they planted 
feeble settlements on the model of the Greeks. As a rule, the 
growth of these colonies was as slow in the modern as it had 
been in the ancient times. By no means was it always even 
rapid enough to be healthy. A few, in the long course of years, 
struggled through the vicissitudes of infancy and became flour- 
ishing communities; many languished, and many died. The 
law of their progression through twenty centuries had contin- 
ued essentially the same. 

Steam was applied to locomotion on water and on land re- 
spectively in 1807 and 1829. At length, in 1846, vague rumors 
of regions rich beyond all precedent in golden ores, and only 
then discovered on the shores of the Pacific, pervaded the whole 
civilized globe, and, under the influence of steam, a new phase 
of colonization at once developed itself. To the new gold-fields 
rushed whole populations, and forthwith steam became their 
servant, and bound them closely with the older world. Where 
yesterday had been a wilderness, California and Australia took 
their places among the communities of the globe. The new 
era was making itself felt, and, under its fostering impulse, 
communities sprang into life full grown. Without the assist- 
ance of steam, settlements would probably have been estab- 
lished, and lingered in slow growth, along the shores of the 
sea and on the banks of navigable rivers; but the steamboat 
and the locomotive lent their aid, and the very Arabs of civil- 
ization became substantial communities. So far as the induce- 
ment of gold was concerned, the same process now going on 
upon both slopes of the Rocky Mountains was witnessed in the 
colonization of Mexico and Cuba. With Cuba it succeeded, as 
the ocean connected the colonist with the world; with Mexico 
it failed, because colonization was too rapid to be healthy, and 
the scattered colonists, cut off from and unsupported by the 
intercourse of their kind, merged into, and both degraded and 
were degraded by, the semi-civilization of the aborigines. Such 
will not be the case with Colorado. If that region be indeed, 
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as is claimed by its ex-Governor, “ gridironed over with gold, 
silver, copper, and lead-bearing lodes,”’ then will it very soon 
experience the influence of the new law of colonization. No 
long, wearisome, and dangerous wagon-road, scarcely marked 
out across the plains, will connect a nomadic population of 
semi-barbarous, undomesticated men with a distant civilization 
which is to them almost a dream of their childhood ; but almost 
at once the ringing grooves of the railroad will connect them 
with the denser populations of the East and West. A com- 
munity, embracing multiform industries, will spring up in the 
wilderness, and every comfort of life and appliance of civiliza- 
tion will flow to a new and opulent market. So the new era 
of material development, by a process of its own, is peopling 
and subduing the wilds of America and Australia. This is the 
present exemplification of a law which dates back only twenty 
years. 

What other possible exemplifications of it await us? What 
new discoveries of territorial wealth may be made? What 
region of earth next awaits development? California and Aus- 
tralia have revealed their secrets ;— how long will those of 
Mexico and South America and Africa remain concealed? The 
application of the new process of development to Mexico and 
South America can only be a question of time; already be- 
gun, it must goon. But as yet Africa can only be accounted 
among the possibilities of the future. Let it once share the 
fate, as it one day may well do, of California or of Australia, — 
let it once reveal a hidden wealth, which somewhere surely 
exists, and which will bring it fairly under the influence of the 
modern process of colonization and steam development, — and 
those now living may see the solution of its enigma. It was 
only in 1858 that the waters of the Zambesi were disturbed by 
the paddles of the little steamboat bearing Livingstone and 
his fortunes ; but it is less than sixty years ago that the “ Cler- 
mont” labored slowly up the Hudson. Those sixty years have 
witnessed great revolutions for the Hudson ;— what revolutions 
may the next sixty years not have to record for that Zambesi, 
on whose shores Livingstone already records gold and coal, and 
all mineral wealth, amid unplanted fields of cotton and indigo ? 
The little colony of Liberia has struggled feebly on for forty 
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years; and equally feebly struggled on the convict colonies of 
Great Britain for a much longer period, not dreaming of the 
wealth on which they walked. Why should not Africa, on 
some unlooked-for day, wake into life, as Australia has so re- 
cently done? Now, such a result is but a dream; but it is a 
dream far less strange than the Australian and Californian 
facts of the last twenty years. We have yet witnessed but the 
buddings of the green leaf: the wonders of the dry we cannot 
even conceive. We are always inclined to look upon the world 
as finished, upon known forces as having produced their final 
results ; but results are never complete. Perhaps in 1481 
the thinkers of that day may have considered that the printing- 
press had expended its force as a new power; and in 1522 
philosophers may have supposed that the ultimate material 
effects of geographical discovery could be approximately esti- 
mated. The one or the other conclusion would probably have 
been as correct as any attempt at gauging the ultimate effects 
of the steam system to-day. 

Neither is the extent of the revolution already worked by the 
new power directly under our notice often appreciated. Its 
varied influences enter so intimately into our daily life, are 
so much a part of our acts and thoughts, that they become 
familiar, and cease to be marvellous. The changes have 
been so gradual, that we have failed to notice their complete- 
ness. Yet most people who observe at all have vaguely felt 
that there was some element which made our century different 
from all others, —a century of greater growth, of more rapid 
development. The young have found things different on at- 
taining manhood from what they remembered in their youth; 
the middle-aged wondered if change had flashed along in the 
eyes of their fathers as it did in their own; and the old can 
easily remember a period less removed from the Middle Ages 
than from the passing year. Our times are not as those of 
our fathers. The seventh day of August, 1807, marks an era 
in human progress, and the years since that day have seen 
vastly more changes, and a progress vastly more accelerated, 
than any that preceded them: they have been years of an- 
other world. 

No power has been so great as to be able to defy the influ- 
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ence of the new force at work in those sixty years, and no 
locality so obscure as to escape it. From the most powerful 
of European monarchies to the most insignificant of New Eng- 
land villages, the revolution has been all-pervading. Abroad 
and at home it has equally nationalized people and cosmopo- 
lized nations. Its influence has been more potential in peace 
than of late years in war. The chief bonds of nationality are 
unities of race, of language, of interest, and of thought. The 
tendency of steam has universally been towards the gravitation 
of the parts to the centre, — towards the combination and con- 
centration of forces, whether intellectual or physical. Increased 
communication, increased activity, and increased facilities of 
trade destroy local interests, local dialects, and local jealousies. 
The days of small barrier kingdoms and intricate balances of 
power are wellnigh numbered. Whatever is homogeneous is 
combining all the world over in obedience to an irresistible law. 
It is the law of gravitation applied to human affairs. One na- 
tional centre regulates the whole daily thought, trade, and lan- 
guage of great nations, and regulates it instantly. In this way, 
France and England are already bound as closely into two 
compact wholes, as were formerly the parishes of London or 
the arrondissements of Paris. The same law is revolutionizing 
Italy. In that country the long-scattered elements of homo- 
geneity, — the same race and language and interest, long kept 
by foreign influence apart, and in a condition of artificial hos- 
tility and jealousy, — yielding with hard struggle to the new 
influence, are at last drawn together, and are combining with 
each other as by chemical affinity. Cavour had destiny on his 
side, and Austria struggled against fate. But for steam the fate 
of Italy would yet be more than doubtful. Local jealousies, for- 
eign influence, and domestic treason might yet destroy all that 
has been effected. Sicily might be set up against Sardinia, 
and Tuscany against Rome. Italy has not yet combined itself 
around its centre of thought and trade and government; not 
yet are all its localities thrown open to commerce and to travel. 
But every mile of completed railroad takes for Italian unity a 
new bond of fate, —banishes a little more of local jealousy, local 
interest, and local dialect. The nation insensibly gravitates ; 
and thirty years more will probably find Italy receiving, as 
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France and England do to-day, its inspiration and its trade 
from a single centre. 

The same phenomena and the same results are witnessed in 
Germany. Prussia annexes half of Germany, and threatens 
Denmark. Austria, made up of discordant elements, which 
for centuries have been retained under one head by a skilfully 
contrived and artificially stimulated antagonism and jealousy 
of forces, rapidly finds her position becoming untenable. The 
Hun, the Croat, and the Transylvanian will not combine. 
They have no affinities of race, of language, or of interest, — 
the ingredients will not mix. To yield the popular reforms 
insures disintegration: to resist them provokes revolution. 
While all around, in Germany, Italy, and France, the affinities 
are combining, the same force which there brings about the con- 
tact necessary to combination is in Austria forcing together to 
an issue of inevitable conflict those hostile forces, so long kept 
in a condition of mutual resistance and counterpoise. The 
revolutions of the steam-engine have at last rendered forever 
impracticable the traditional policy of the house of Hapsburg. 

The same new elements are rapidly working out its problems 
for Russia. Not fifteen years ago it seemed as if its destruc- 
tion must inevitably result from the very accomplishment of its 
cherished plans. All Europe was perplexed and alarmed by 
the growth and imagined power of the empire of the Czars, 
and universal dominion seemed again to be threatened. The 
unprejudiced observer then thought that he saw the seeds of 
destruction in the very successes of power. It seemed impos- 
sible that the vast, incongruous, overgrown empire could re- 
main united from the Baltic to the Bosporus. ll this is 
now changed. Within the last few years only, — brought to it 
in great degree by the disasters of the Crimea, — the ingre- 
dients have been cast into the crucible. Railroads are in 
course of construction all over the country, and, under their 
influence, the affinities will day by day unite. In a few years 
Constantinople will be nearer to St. Petersburg than Moscow 
once was, and the whole great nation will be bound together 
hard and fast by the iron bands. 

On this continent, our own country is the child of steam. 
With us it has neither combined homogeneous elements, nor 
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forced into conflict those that were incongruous, but it has 
rapidly disseminated one element over a vast wilderness. The 
steamboat and railroad alone have rendered existing America 
possible. 

Such are some of the results of peace. The same force has 
left a deep mark on the results of modern warfare, —a mark 
no less noticeable from its absence than from its presence. 
The history of two recent wars, not ten years apart, perfectly 
illustrates the possible differences of result arising from the re- 
gard or disregard of this new element of power. These two 
are the war in the Crimea and our late Rebellion. Russia 
failed of success in the Crimea, because she could not avail 
herself of the steam-engine ; the Allies succeeded, because they 
could avail themselves of the steam-ship. Marseilles and Ply- 
mouth were infinitely nearer to Sebastopol than were Moscow 
and St. Petersburg. Could Russia have concentrated men and 
munitions with the ease and rapidity of France and England, 
the war must have had another close. The new element of 
force and combination, neglected by Russia in 1854, we availed 
ourselves of with decisive effect in 1864. That one new element 
of power — wholly left out of their calculations by European 
military authorities in exercising the gifts of prophecy on the 
result of our struggle — was the one element which made possi- 
ble the results we accomplished. They told us of the vastness 
of the territory to be subdued, of the impossibility of sustain- 
ing our armies, of the power of a people acting on the defensive. 
They pointed to Napoleon’s dismal experience in Russia, and 
wondered and sneered at those who would not learn from the 
experience of others, or profit from the disasters of the past. 
They could not realize, and would take no count of, the im- 
proved appliances of the age. The result the world knows. 
It saw a powerful enemy’s very existence depending on a frail 
thread of railroad iron, with the effectual destruction of which 
perished all hope of resistance ; it saw Sherman’s three hun- 
dred miles of rear, and the base and supplies of eighty thousand 
fighting men in security three whole days’ journey by rail away 
from the sound of strife; it saw two whole army corps, num- 
bering eighteen thousand men, moved, with all their munitions 
and a portion of their artillery, thirteen hundred miles round 
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the circumference of a vast theatre of war, from Virginia to 
Tennessee, in the moment of danger, and this too in the ap- 
parently incredibly brief space of only seven days. From Alex- 
ander to Napoleon, the possibilities of combination in warfare 
were in essentials the same. Within thirty years of the death 
of Napoleon, that was accomplished which to him would have 
read as the tale of some Arabian night. The changes of thirty 
years throw deep into the shade those of thirty centuries. 

All those yet referred to are but the interior circles of the 
influences already perceptible from the disturbing action of this 
one new force. It does not confine itself to nationalizing each 
several race, but it cosmopolizes nations. This result is more 
noticeable in Europe than in America. Since 1830 all the 
world travels. Already the whole Caucasian race looks alike 
and talks alike, and is rapidly growing to live alike and to 
think alike. We mix and mingle, until there is no strangeness 
left. Those of middle life yet remember Paris and London in 
the days of the diligence and the stage-coach ; many of them 
have seen it in the present year of grace, and such at least 
realize a change. As to Rome, she has come directly within 
the influence of railroads only within the last six years. Did 
the world ever before witness a revolution so complete? The 
mushroom cities of America, in their very brick and mortar, — 
in the architecture of their buildings and the age of their walls, 
—are the same in appearance, and just as ancient, as mod- 
ern London or Paris. We dream of England as old; we dwell 
upon the descriptions of English humorists, and picture to our- 
selves the quaint rambling inns and familiar streets of Dickens, 
—the haunts of Dr. Johnson and of Boswell,—the spots made 
familiar by Irving and his great progenitor who showed old 
Sir Roger the sights of the town; we insensibly associate with 
modern London, in childish fancy, the familiar scenes of Eng- 
lish literature, from Prince Hal and Jack Falstaff at the Boar’s 
Head Inn to Mr. Pickwick snuffing the morning air in Gos- 
well Street. We still go to the city rather expecting to find 
the quaintness we imagine; at any rate, we do not look for 
what we left behind us in America. Probably some of this 
quaintness did linger about London until within a few years. 
But though 1829 did not work all its changes at once, the old 
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and quaint went out with stage-coaches. To-day we might as 
well look for traces of the Indians on Boston Common, or of 
the renowned Wouter Van Twiller on Manhattan Island. Lon- 
don is, in all essentials but size, like Boston ; Paris, like New 
York. Paris and London have yielded to the new influence, 
and are giving up their distinctive characteristics, to become 
the stereotyped railroad centres of the future. Rome, thanks 
to the Papacy, has resisted the revolution a little longer; and 
there travellers can yet taste some of the old novelty and 
esthetic enjoyment of travel. There one can yet dwell a mo- 
ment with the past, and enjoy an instant’s forgetfulness of the 
wearying march of progress. But even there the shrill scream 
of the steam-whistle breaks the silence of the Campagna, and a 
steam-engine has possession of the palace of the Cenci. All 
this, too, is but the beginning. It is at most but the change 
of a single half-century. What, then, may not the same influ- 
ence accomplish in the eternal course of the future? Judg- 
ing from accomplished results, how can the whole world avoid 
being cosmopolized ? 

At home, too, we notice similar change. Within the last 
twenty years, the old New England country town and its inhab- 
itants have equally disappeared. The revolutions of these few 
years have swept away the last vestiges of colonial thoughts 
and persons. Who that has ever lived in a New England 
country town does not remember its old quiet and dulness, 
its industry, and the slow, steady growth of its prosperity, 
the staidness of its inhabitants? In the village church and 
the village street you seemed to see more gray heads than now, 
and more reverence was paid them. In the country, you met 
a class of men now wholly gone,— dull, solid, elderly men, 
men of some property and few ideas, — the legitimate descend- 
ants of the English broad-acred squires. They were the coun- 
try gentry, —the men who went up to the General Court, and 
had been members of the Governor’s Council ; they were men 
of formal manners and of formal dress,— men who remem- 
bered Governor Hancock, and had a certain trace of his man- 
ners. To-day this class is as extinct as the dodo. Railroads 
have abolished them and their dress and their manners, —they 
have abolished the very houses they dwelt in. The race of 
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hereditary gentry has gone forever, and the race of hereditary 
business-men has usurped its place. Shrewd, anxious, eager, 
over-worked, the men of to-day will accomplish vast results, 
and immensely accelerate the development of the race. They 
represent the railroad, as the earlier type did the stage-coach. 
Whether the existing type is as happy as the extinct, is a ques- 
tion yet to be decided. 

The same phenomena are witnessed in the regions of thought. 
It is bolder than of yore. It exerts its influence with a speed 
and force equally accelerated. The newspaper press is the great 
engine of modern education ; and that press, obeying the laws 
of gravitation, is everywhere centralized, — the rays of light 
once seattered are concentrated into one all-powerful focus. 
To-day’s metropolitan newspaper, printed by a steam-press, is 
whirled three hundred miles away by a steam-engine before 
the day’s last evening edition is in the hands of the carrier. 
The local press is day by day fighting a losing cause with 
diminished courage, while the metropolitan press drives it out 
of circulation and draws from it its brain. Thought draws to 
intellectual centres as trade draws to commercial centres, and 
all are railroad centres. Thoughts are quickly exchanged, and 
act upon each other. Nations can no longer, except wilfully, 
persist in national blunders. Literatures can no longer lie hid 
as did the German until so few years ago. Since 1830 the 
nations are woven together by the network of iron, and all 
thought and results of thought are in common. The same 
problems perplex at once the whole world, and from every 
quarter light floods in upon their solution. Thi very question 
of the relation between communities and their railroad systems 
is now presenting itself to all the nations at once, and the best 
solution will! result from common experience. The law of com- 
petition is brought to bear on national thought. But increased 
communication has not alone quickened and intensified thought, 
— it has revolutionized its process. The great feature of the 
future, if the present view of the influences of the agents at 
work is correct, will be the rapid uprising of numerous new 
communities. Of all such communities questioning is a lead- 
ing characteristic. They have neither faith in, nor reverence 
for, that which is old. On the contrary, with them age is 
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prima facie evidence of badness, and they love novelty for 
novelty’s sake. This mental inclination will ultimately apply 
the last test to truth, for error has its full chance and is sure 
of atrial. The burden of proof seems likely to be shifted from 
the innovator to the conservator. In the rising passion for 
change, the question seems likely to be, not, Is the proposed 
innovation an improvement? but, Is the existing condition cer- 
tainly better than that proposed ? 

It is in the domains of trade, however, that the revolution 
is the most apparent and bewildering, — that the ramifications 
of cause and effect are most innumerable and interminable. 
Herbert Spencer says that it would require a volume to trace 
through all its ramifications the contingent effects of the every- 
day act of lighting a fire. These effects are imperceptible, 
but the influence of steam locomotion as applied to trade is 
as apparent as it is infinite. Increased communication leads 
to increased activity. Prices seek a level; produce is ex- 
changed; labor goes where it is needed. England and Russia 
exchange bread for cotton, and lowa and Ireland, labor for 
corn. ‘These countries are nearer to one another now than in 
1829 were the very counties of England. Increased activity 
demands new centres and channels, and these phenomena re- 
sult, — those overgrown, dropsical giants of a growth that is just 
begun, — those portentous accumulations of the evil humors 
of society which men call railroad centres, and the apparition 
of which on the face of the earth, is confounding and puzzling 
all thinking men. At the time of the great plague, just before 
the fire of 1666, De Foe estimated the population of London at 
one million of souls; but this was undoubtedly largely in ex- 
cess of the reality, and Macaulay places it, more accurately, for 
about the same time, at 500,000. In the succeeding century 
and a half it increased about threefold, until, in 1831, it num- 
bered, in round numbers, 1,600,000. At that time the new era 
commenced, and from that time the growth of London was al- 
most to be dated. During the next twenty years its population 
had risen to 2,500,000; in 1861 it was more than 3,500,000; 
and to-day it perhaps contains within its limits 4,000,000 of 
human beings. Between 1666 and 1821 it had a growth of 
three hundred per cent, and it has experienced an exactly sim- 
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ilar increase between 1821 and 1867. When Fulton steamed 
up the Hudson, Paris was a city of rather more than half a 
million of inhabitants, and it now numbers about 2,000,000. 
In the days of Louis XIV. it had 490,000, and in 1841, 
912,000, — an increase of one hundred per cent in two centu- 
ries. In 1866 it had 1,825,000, — an increase of one hundred 
per cent in twenty-five years. 

The results in America have been no less extraordinary. 
In 1807 New York numbered a population of about 75,000. 
Chicago existed in 1829 only as an uninviting swamp, inhab- 
ited by a dozen families, and San Francisco was hardly a name. 
In 1830 New York contained over 200,000 inhabitants; and 
to-day they exceed 800,000, and that, too, without considering 
those suburbs which enter so largely into the bulk of London 
and Paris. Between 1829 and 1867 Chicago has increased to 
200,000, and San Francisco since 1847 has become a city of 
125,000 inhabitants. As to the increased trade of these cen- 
tres, suffice it as one illustration for all to say, that, whereas 
the whole wheat trade of Chicago in 1838 was limited to 78 
bushels, it had swollen in 1866 to 29,000,000. Such un- 
healthy growth makes of its very centres of life and thought 
the monsters of the nineteenth century. 

Nearly twenty years ago Macaulay called attention to the 
fearful human material of which this growth was composed. 
He then referred to the arguments used by Gibbon and Adam 
Smith to prove that the world would not again be flooded 
with barbarism; and he remarked that it had not occurred 
te these philosophers “ that civilization itself might engender 
the barbarians who should destroy it. It had not occurred 
to them, that in the very heart of great capitals, in the neigh- 
borhood of splendid palaces and churches and theatres and 
libraries and museums, vice and ignorance might produce a 
race of Huns fiercer than those who marched under Attila, 
and of Vandals more bent on destruction than those who 
followed Genseric.” When Macaulay used these words at 
Edinburgh in 1852, he could hardly have realized that the 
growth of these great cities was but just begun; but since 
that time London has increased fifty per cent. In Europe 
these enormous accumulations of humanity are restrained by 
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tradition, by ignorance of their own power, and by immense 
exertion of force. Paris has felt the monster’s sway once, and 
has a wholesome fear of repeating the experience. In London, 
only a few months since, in the Hyde Park riots of last July, 
it gave a hint of what it could do. The many-headed beast 
only stirred, and one good-natured switch of its tail showed, 
in the overthrow of the police and of the city authorities, 
what might be expected in any contingency in which its angry 
powers were once called forth. It is in America that these 
uncontrollable masses of humanity seem likely first, and that 
not remotely, to make their power felt. Here they know what 
they can do, and, in New York at least, are not indisposed to 
do it. Thus, while steam has so recently enabled us to crush 
a rebellion, and to preserve our unity as a nation, it seems at 
the same time to be steadily sapping the very foundations of 
our political edifice. Already it has accumulated a populace 
in the city of New York, in whose hands the principle of self- 
government has become a confessed failure; and New York is 
only the most fully developed result yet attained from the ac- 
tion of existing forces. 

The trade revolutions effected by the action of the new 
power, and the strange tricks of fortune which it has played, 
furnish a subject of study always instructive, generally amus- 
ing, and sometimes sad. Steam has proved itself to be not 
only the most obedient of slaves, but likewise the most tyran- 
nical of masters. It pulls down as well as builds up. The 
very forces of nature do not stand in its way. It overcomes 
the wind and tide, and abolishes the Mississippi River. It is 
as whimsical as it is powerful. The individual it carries whith- 
ersoever he will, but whole communities it carries whither they 
would not. It destroyed the Southern Confederacy, annihilated 
Hanover, and threatens Belgium, all brought by it within the 
influence of an irresistible law adverse to their nationality. 
It makes the grass grow in the once busy streets of small com- 
mercial centres, like Nantucket, Salem, and Charleston. It 
robs New Orleans of that monopoly of wealth which the Mis- 
sissippi River once promised to pour into her lap. It promises 
to make a solitude of the wharves of Boston, and it fills New 
Hampshire with deserted farms. Then it carries to New York 
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the wealth of the whole world, and makes of her an overgrown 
monster. It builds up San Francisco like a very palace of 
Aladdin. It peoples Colorado, Montano, and Idaho as if by 
magic, and transfers the seat of empire to what still appears 
in the maps which ornament our office walls as a wilderness. 
This is the incomplete work of one half-century; but from 
these ‘beginnings it is not unsafe to draw a few general conclu- 
sions. The result of all commercial combination and concen- 
tration is necessarily individual inequality and disparity. The 
wealth and population of our railroad centres is as yet only 
in the early stages of development. These centres are not, up 
to this time, even united by rail. In these centres we must 
ultimately look to see wealth enormously increased, with a 
population proportioned to it, with all its corresponding depths 
of vice, of misery, and of poverty. The fortunes of the Astors 
and Stewarts are but precursors. The sharp spasms of misery 
and poverty are not yet felt. The era will not have attained 
even the grand climacteric of the human life until the 7th of 
next August. 

The same direct influences can be traced into morals that 
have been seen in every other department of human life. The 
law of combination and gravitation applies to ethics as well as 
to trade. With wealth comes taste and luxury, and with it 
also misery and vice. Both are consolidated, both are dis- 
seminated together. The gloomy side of this question is, that 
the present era is essentially that of material development. 
It is all the world over a race for wealth, in the first place ; 
all else is incidental and secondary. But it is very difficult to 
form just conclusions as to moral deterioration or improvement 
during such a comparatively brief period of time. No statistics 
‘an be collected, nor could they be depended upon if their col- 
lection were possible. The opinions of those who were part 
of the time antecedent to 1830 are both derived from limited 
experience, and necessarily warped by individual bias. The 
golden age of purity and simplicity has always lain behind us 
ever since those early times when it was first created in the 
imagination of the earliest poets. We never realize how bad 
the old times were, until we come to grope amid the happily 
forgotten records of their filthy vices. A few facts only are 
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established as illustrating the influence of the era on morals. 
Some of those facts are scarcely encouraging. As a rule, the 
most democratic are the most moral communities, — those for- 
tunate communities, of which Vermont is a happy specimen, 
where vast wealth is not accumulated, — where there are few 
who are very rich, and still fewer who are very poor. Such 
communities are unhappily not the characteristic of the age of 
steam locomotion. They are more aptly described, in the 
spirit of the age and the parlance of the day, “as good com- 
munities to be born in, provided you emigrate early.” Com- 
bination, the vast accumulation of wealth, and the consequently 
equally vast under-stratum of poverty, have been seen to be the 
effect of steam locomotion ; but experience does not show im- 
proved morality as the usual concomitant of increased wealth, 
and where misery is, there is vice also. ‘ Railroad morals,” 
too, has become a proverbial expression, — a by-word of oppro- 
brium among men. The stock exchange has hardly improved 
in tone of late years. Robbery and gambling, under the eu- 
phonious names of “ cornering” and “ operating,” have be- 
come pleasant matters of daily occurrence, and excite scarcely 
a comment. 

Such is a hasty sketch of some of the disturbing influences 
of the new power on the general aspect of the century, — in- 
fluences so all-pervading in their results as to be rather revolu- 
tionizing than disturbing. Whatever affects the whole affects 
every part. It would therefore be mere waste of time to fol- 
low out with curious assiduity the myriad remoter ramifications, 
until among larger incidents of change we should find the 
Highlander expelled from the mountain fastnesses of his clan, 
because the railroad has made them so accessible as a pleasure- 
ground to the English nobleman, and a writer like John Stuart 
Mill forced to declare that so wonderful are the changes, both 
moral and economical, taking place in our age, that, without 
perpetually rewriting a work like his “ Elements of Political 
Economy,” it is impossible to keep up with them. Such would 
be the instances among nations and authors, and, descending, 
we should see the increased demand for a cheap press influen- 
cing the price of rags in the country village, and the increased 
use of lubricating oil compensating to the fisheries for the in- 
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novation of gas. All of these, too, are the revolutions worked 
in a single half-century by a force which is yet bound up in 
the swaddling-clothes of private and monopolo-corporate inter- 
ests. Its iron arms have been stretched out in every direction ; 
nothing has escaped their reach, and the most firmly estab- 
lished institutions of man have proved under their touch as 
plastic as clay. Everything is changing, and will change with 
increasing rapidity. No human power can stop it. It is use- 
less to cast back regretful glances at the old quiet days of 
other years and another order of things, — at the middle ages 
antecedent to 1807. The progressive may exult, and the con- 
servative may repine, but the result will be all the same. We 
had best go on cheerfully and hopefully, for we are enlisted for 
the war. We must follow out the era on which we have en- 
tered to its logical and ultimate conclusions, for it is useless 
for men to stand in the way of steam-engines. Change is 
usually ugly, and the whole world, both physical and moral, 
is now in a period of transition. But the serpent does not 
cast his skin till the new one is formed beneath the old ; and 
because the old world is now sloughing its skin, we cannot con- 
clude that the world of the future is to exist without any. 


“ To-day I saw the dragon-fly 
Come from the wells where he did lie. 


“ An inner impulse rent the veil 
Of his old husk; from head to tail 
Came out clear plates of sapphire-mail. 

“ He dried his wings; like gauze they grew ; 
Through crofts and pastures wet with dew, 
A living flash of light he flew.” 


It would be simply presumptuous to try to cast the horoscope 
of this revolution after thus surveying the changes already 
wrought. If we wished to draw a few feeble inferences to re- 
assure ourselves in regard to the future, we could best do so by 
falling back on the analogies of the past. The changes of the 
future will undoubtedly be more rapid, more complete, and more 
bewildering than those of the past, in the same ratio that the 
combined forces of the future are engines more powerful in 
change than the comparatively simple forces of the earlier 
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days. Still, the past cannot but throw some light on the future. 
To the dwellers in it, the world doubtless seemed sufficiently 
lovely before the middle of the fifteenth century ; but then the 
sloughing time came on, and the old skin was slowly shed, 
and, in the ripeness of time, the new was found better. The 
old passed away amid the fierce contortions of tortured com- 
munities, — through wars and revolutions and inquisitions and 
anarchy. The period of change was ugly, and the world often 
had cause for discouragement ; but the worst times were 
found bearable, and the result has justified the price. Our era 
has just begun to work its own revolution. That its results 
will all be pleasant, we may not hope ; that its course will be 
marked by fierce agonies, we have been fully taught by the 
events of the last few years; but that it will in the end serve to 
elevate and make more happy the whole race of man on earth, 
we have some cause to trust. But in surveying the history of 
the last great era just finished, — the distinctive era of the 
printing-press, with all its changes from 1444 to 1807,— the 
imagination is bewildered and lost in the vain effort to realize 
those more striking changes which are to make remarkable the 
new era on which we have just entered,—the distinctive era 
of steam locomotion. 

It is necessary, however, to return from the vague consider- 
ations of the future to the practical questions of the present. 
It is now proposed to readjust, in all its relations to its owners 
and to the community, that whole system, a few of the leading 
results of which, as already worked out upon society, have 
been set forth in this article. For no slight or insufficient 
reason should such a readjustment be even suggested. All 
these revolutions have been worked by this new force through 
the machinery of private corporations, and on no doubtful evi- 
dence should those in whose hands the agent has accomplished 
so much be declared untrustworthy or insufficient for their 
work. But the charge now advanced against the corporate 
system is not a light one, nor is it supported by doubtful evi- 
dence. It is distinctly averred by the railroad reformers, that 
this power, so intricately involved with the whole existence of 
modern communities, — this system so all-pervading, — is, as a 
result of opposing interests, managed with an almost utter dis- 
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regard of that public good in behalf of which that system was 
established. This averment is sustained by elaborate argu- 
ments, based upon carefully collected statistics. As already 
stated, the natural desire of all railroad corporations, in their 
private capacity as traders, would be to establish on their sev- 
eral lines that tariff of rates which would insure to them the 
largest net profits, without regard to the amount of accommo- 
dation given for that consideration. By introducing into their 
management the principle of large receipts and small profits, 
the net income of many and the most important roads would 
be neither materially increased nor diminished. The proprie- 
tors of such roads have accordingly no interest in the estab- 
lishment of such a principle. To a community, however, the 
difference would be immense. Instead of averaging three 
cents a mile on travel in this country, fares might then, it is 
claimed, be made in the course of time to average half a cent 
only. Then fifty cents would purchase a ticket from Boston to 
Springfield, and one dollar and twenty cents one from Boston 
to New York. The same rule of reduction would apply to 
freight. But such a change would be solely in the interest of 
the community, and in no degree in that of the corporation. 
Their work would be immensely increased, and their net rev- 
enues not at all. In other words, the present rule of corporate 
railroad management is sustained by the community, on its 
most essential lines, at a cost in excess of possible necessity of 
some five hundred per cent, —a subsidy paid to a conflict of 
interest. This proposition is sufficiently startling, and one 
worthy at least of a thorough examination.* 





* It is not within the scope of the present article to enter elaborately into the sta- 
tistics of this question. A few tables and figures can be found in Mr. Quincy’s 
pamphlet. In fact, the question is not yet ripe for any satisfactory solution, through 
the absence of any reliable statistical tables. The first measure, therefore, look- 
ing to any future legislation, should be the creation, in the various States, of bu- 
reaus of railroad statistics, under the superintendence of competent commissioners. 
The annual returns of Massachusetts, for instance, need to be entirely remodelled, 
as from them it is almost impossible to arrive at any reliable conclusions. Such 
bureaus should be permanent, and collect information from all civilized countries, 
as well as exact specific returns on all possible points from the State corporations. 
Knowing the peculiarities in regard to through and local travel, construction, grades, 
and elevations of each road, and the requirements of particular regions of the State, 
they could shed a flood of light on railroad legislation which will never be derived 
from spasmodic agitations, leading to superficial hearings before legislative commit- 
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It is instantly apparent that no community can or will pay on 
all transportation of persons or property within their limits a 





tees. When such a bureau exists, and not till then, may some intelligent railroad 
legislation be hoped for. Until that time comes, the most important material inter- 
ests of the community are in perpetual danger of experimental legislative tinkering. 
Meanwhile, for present purposes, the argument suggested in the text is amply 
sustained by the recent Report of the Directors of the Western (Mass.) Railroad. 
This document somewhat unceremoniously settles the whole present question with 
an array of figures, which, it complacently asserts, “ demonstrate the fallacy’ of 
Mr. Quincy’s proposition, It may be safely asserted, on the contrary, that they not 
only do nothing of the sort, but lead to a directly opposite conclusion. The ar- 
gument of the Report is too shallow and sophistical to be criticised. It is 
based upon extracts from the returns of seven Massachusetts railroads — the Boston 
and Lowell, Boston and Maine, Boston and Providence, Boston and Worcester, 
Eastern, Fitchburg, and Old Colony — for two separate aggregate periods of five 
years each, and separate returns of the Western Road for the same periods. Curi- 
ously enough, one of the two periods on which the road rests its argument is the only 
one in its history which could at once and fully demonstrate its fallacy. During 
one of the periods referred to, the roads received and paid gold; during the other, 
they received paper, and paid currency prices equivalent to gold. The periods com- 
pared are the aggregate five years from 1846 to 1850, and from 1861 to 1865, in 
both cases inclusive. The paid-in capital of the eight aggregate roads increased 
from about $27,000,000 in 1851 to $29,700,000 in 1865. In none of the tables of 
the Report are the aggregate net earnings of the roads during the period in ques- 
tion given. Upon referring to the original returns, it will be found that these earn- 
ings for the eight combined roads during the period first named amounted, in 
round numbers, to $ 9,400,000, and for the second period to a trifle over $ 14,000,000 ; 
during the first period aggregating thirty-five per cent on their paid-in capital as it 
stood in 1850, and during the second period forty-seven per cent on the same as it 
stood in 1865. During the years of the last period, all the outlays and expenses of 
the roads — material, labor, and motive-power — increased immensely in cost. Mr. 
Wells, in his Tariff and Revenue Report, estimates that increase throughout the 
country at sixty per cent on labor, and ninety per cent on materials. In Massa- 
chusetts the increase was especially large, — in the item of wages, more than in any 
other part of the country except California; and from the Report of the Boston 
and Providence Railroad for 1867 it appears that the cost of the important item 
of fuel averaged, through the years 1862 to 1866, ninety-four per cent more 
than its cost in 1861. In the Western Railroad Report, the expenses of the eight 
roads are computed at about $34,500,000 for the last period, against a trifle less 
than $14,000,000 for the first, or an increase of one hundred and fifty per cent of 
expense on an amount of traffic as nearly as possible doubled. Double traffic does 
not usually impose double expense, and it probably is not too much to estimate an 
increase in the price of labor and materials to the extent of some fifty per cent of 
their former gold value as entering into this large aggregate of expense. Mean- 
while the roads in question, if we can trust their returns, had up to 1865 made an 
average increase of fares and freights to the amount of less than four per cent, as com- 
pared with 1860. Accordingly, while in the second period, as:compared with the first, 
the roads were still paying, through the medium of inflated prices, the old gold rates, 
all their receipts were, within perhaps four per cent, as much depreciated as was the 
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heavy toll which is a mere gratuity exacted by the indolence of 
monopolists. A comparison between a system now antiquated 














paper that was tendered them. The result would apparently have been exactly the 
same to them, if in 1861 they had reduced their fares and freight by perhaps one 
third, and received and paid gold as in the earlier period ; and according to all their 
arguments they ought now to be ruined. Such does not seem to have been the re- 
sult. During the second or adverse period, the net earnings of the roads, on a cap- 
ital increased less than ten per cent, rose $4,600,000, or fifty per cent over the net 
earnings of the first period. During these five years the seven roads paid average 
yearly dividends of seven per cent, and the Western Road nine per cent, besides in- 
creasing their surplus funds some $ 2,000,000. 

But other and more curious comparative results, bearing upon the question at 
issue, are suggested by the consideration of these figures to which attention is called 
by this Report. Since 1860, it appears, the Western Road has increased its tariff of 
fares twelve per cent, and its freights thirty-five per cent; the Boston and Provi- 
dence, on the other hand, have reduced their fares twenty-eight per cent, and their 
freights six per cent. The results have been exactly what Mr. Quincy claims 
should appear. The Western Road, enjoying a monopoly of blocked-up traffic, has 
drawn from the community largely increased profits, on an amount of traffic not 
proportionately increased ; while the Boston and Providence Road has done an im- 
mensely increased business, with net results neither materially increased nor dimin- 
ished. In 1865, as compared with 1860, the Western Road, operating on its advanced 
tariff, increased its receipts from fares seventy-six per cent, and from freights twenty- 
eight per cent ; its gross receipts increased eighty-two per cent, and its net earnings 
thirty-eight per cent; it divided ten per cent, and passed three per cent to reserve. 
The Boston and Providence, on the other hand, running in the latter year at one 
hundred and sixty per cent of increased expense over the former, and with reduced 
fares, increased the receipts from fares ninety per cent, and from freights forty-four 
per cent; but while their gross earnings increased seventy-nine per cent, their net 
earnings increased only four and a half per cent; yet they divided ten per cent, and 
passed one per cent to reserve. Practically, this road had reduced its fares over 
fifty per cent, but greatly increased travel returned to it so large an aggregate of 
small profits, that ics net income absolutely increased. 

An immensely increased travel has accomplished all the results above set forth, 
and enabled all of these roads, on a tariff practically reduced by some thirty-three 
per cent, to thrive as they never throve before. Increased travel is, therefore, the 
end to be aimed at, no matter what causes the increase. Had it been caused in 
these five years, as it is proposed to cause it in the future, by decreased cost in- 
stead of by the unhealthy activity of war, the result must have been exactly the 
same. It therefore appears, that through an increase of business these railroads 
have derived, during the last five years, immensely increased revenues out of a tariff 
reduced to the fall extent of any proposition Mr. Quincy has yet made, and that 
this tariff has enabled them to average eight per cent dividends, and to accumulate 
$ 3,000,000 of surplus. The return to specie payments, and the consequent equali- 
zation of railroad receipts and expenses, unless accompanied with an unprecedented 
decrease of traffic, will raise the whole question. The inevitable conclusion would 
seem to be, that, if a decreased tariff should lead, as all experience shows it would 
lead, to yet more increased travel, the roads could submit to a further reduction of 
perhaps a third, with similar beneficial results to their stockholders. 
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and that now prevailing will illustrate the crushing weight of 
this burden, which custom has hitherto made nature. For- 
merly, turnpikes in the hands of corporations were far more 
common than now, and a toll-gate was encountered on every 
few miles of road. The prevailing system of tariffs on our rail- 
roads, so far as the community is concerned, weighs upon it 
much the same as if every road and street and highway and 
by-way in existence were corporate property, and upon each 
and all that toll upon travel was levied which long experience 
has proved would produce the largest net profit to the owners, 
and which was in fact a toll about twice or thrice as large as 
the interest of either way or owner required. The effect of 
such a burden, newly imposed on a traffic now unrestrained, 
could hardly be conceived. The case proposed is the exact 
converse of this. It is maintained that a tariff as unduly ex- 
cessive is now maintained upon all the essential lines of our 
railroad system, that its burden has not been realized simply 
because the community has never known what freedom from it 
was, and that the relief that would be experienced on once 
being relieved of it could best be measured by imagining how 
intolerable would be the burden of a similar impost placed up- 
on another system of communication, the use of which is now 
comparatively free. 

It was hardly likely that, while granting charters, the exist- 
ence of such a conflict of interest could escape the notice of 
legislatures. With a view to guarding the community against 
imposition, different measures have been adopted in different 
communities. In some, as in Belgium, the government exer- 
cises a direct supervision whenever the emergency seems to 
require it ; in others, as in England, it imposes certain specific 
conditions of travel, supposed to be sufficient to attain the 
end ; and in others, the power of the corporation is wellnigh 
unlimited. The last is the usual case in America. In Mas- 
sachusetts a wretched provision has been uniformly introduced 
into all charters, ingeniously calculated to defeat its own ends. 
By incorporating as a fixed principle into all acts of railroad 
incorporation a clause to the effect that all net earnings of 
roads in excess of ten per cent on their capital might be ap- 
plied by the Legislature to a decrease of fares, they effectually 
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made it the interest of the corporations in no way to incon- 
venience themselves by doing anything for the community, or 
the increase of its travel, by which they were likely to influence 
receipts already satisfactory, or to earn more than the per- 
centage prescribed. Such wretched provisions as this, how- 
ever, were hardly the safeguards on which the community de- 
pended for the protection of its interests. It rather fell back 
on lazy indifference, on a sublime faith in laissez faire and the 
law of competition, to regulate the whole question in the way 
most conducive to the interests of all concerned. For it has 
long been held, and with some appearance of truth, that in 
the multitude of railroads is safety ; and it is notorious that 
competition between opposing roads has occasionally been car- 
ried on, both abroad and in this country, until one or both of 
the competing lines have been ruined or brought to the verge of 
ruin. Competition of this sort has generally proved ruinous, 
for the simple reason that it has been attempted before either 
systems or communities were prepared to support a traffic con- 
ducted on principles so advanced. It has uniformly been the 
characteristic of one period in the infancy, the struggling 
days, of railroads. The case has been that of young commer- 
cial houses, or young manufactories exposed to a trial too se- 
vere at the outset. But a basis of management most destruc- 
tive at an earlier day may prove the most healthy at a later one. 
Traffic builds itself up, communities increase, interests expand, 
business is systematized. That is richly remunerative in old 
and densely peopled regions which is absolutely ruinous in re- 
gions more sparsely settled. A system under which railroads 
would flourish in England would bankrupt every corporation in 
America. The disregard of such almost self-evident facts has 
necessarily caused severe trials, which, however, must be at- 
tributed rather to circumstances than to principles. That 
which is possible now was not possible twenty years ago, and 
that which reads like folly now will be possible twenty years 
hence. No unfavorable inferences, therefore, in regard to 
what might prove a profitable basis of traffic for the present, 
can be drawn from the ruinous competitions of the past. The 
stride of the giant is not to be computed from the tottering steps 
of the infant. It cannot be pretended that in the year 1511 
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it was possible to print for the sum of twopence the Pall-Mall 
Gazette of to-day. 

Even had the process of active competition proved less ruin- 
ous than it has to the corporations, it could not have been re- 
lied upon as a protection to communities. To monopolizing 
corporate bodies, having the whole game in their own hands, 
such a process towards attaining the end they have in view 
is vulgar, clumsy, crude,— unworthy of the age. Instead 
of dividing to press upon each other, sounder views of self- 
interest are in these days found to prevail, and giant corpora- 
tions are far more likely to combine to rob the community. If 
in the face of such combinations competition is increased, if 
interlopers spring up and try to obtain a share of these large 
profits, which usage has taught the family of giants to consider 
as exclusively their own, there may be a short, sharp struggle 
to test the strength and mettle of the new-comer, but, one way 
or the other, it is soon over. For a time the community prof- 
its by the struggle, but the strength or weakness of the new 
element is soon apparent, and it breaks down or is admitted to 
the privilege of a joint and several robbery of the community. 
The establishment of regular tariffs, skilfully adapted towards 
obtaining the largest remuneration for the least labor, is soon 
found by all competing bodies of a certain magnitude a far more 
remunerative system than that boasted competition on which 
communities so securely rely. We see this principle illustrat- 
ed to-day in this country in the combination of express com- 
panies, and we should soon see another illustration of it in our 
postal system, should that system ever pass out of the hands 
of the government. Combinations of capital and labor which 
amount to monopolies can alone satisfy the present enormous re- 
quirements of modern society. Everything is done on a grand 
scale and by intricate machinery, so that competition, theoreti- 
cally free, is practically impossible. In this way certain over- 
grown corporate bodies have become the very arteries and life- 
channels of the body politic, — the organs on which its entire 
prosperity and almost its existence depend. The result is a 
wide-spread distrust of these bodies, springing half from instinct 
and half from experience. This evinces itself in various ways : 
the government has its postal system, and the people cling to it ; 
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our cities supply themselves with water ; they are now clamor- 
ing all over the country for public gas-works, and at the same 
time there comes up this question of railroads. All of these 
are but the ill-directed efforts of communities seeking to pro- 
tect themselves. The difficulty is felt, but it is not so intoler- 
able as to force a solution, and accordingly no satisfactory so- 
lution is arrived at. The problem must be solved, and the 
question is simply to what new principle or new application of 
an old principle must resort be had to effect its solution. 

It is not proposed to enter elaborately at present into a dis- 
cussion of the various schemes, possible or proposed, for a re- 
adjustment of the railroad system. The interests involved 
are too immense, and the questions, both legal and statistical, 
are too profound, to be more than lightly touched upon in the 
space which remains for the present article. The result sought 
is the relieving of the community from a heavy burden upon 
its growth and prosperity. Provided this end be attained, the 
question in whose hands the management of the railroad sys- 
tem shall rest, so that it be well managed, is of secondary im- 
portance. The vast majority of men competent to express an 
opinion would doubtless say that it was absolutely indispen- 
sable to that management, no less a necessity for the railroads 
than for the community, that the system should continue in the 
hands of self-interested individuals or corporate bodies. This 
result is in no way necessarily incompatible with the readjust- 
ment of interests proposed. The relief of the community from 
an unnecessary burden being the one end in view, if that end 
could be attained by the establishment, under a system of legis- 
lative enactments, of the now conflicting interests of trustee 
and cestut que trust on some common basis, — the making con- 
current the profit of the railroad proprietor and the protection 
of the community,— such a result might well be that most 
to be desired. But should that result prove unattainable, the 
second remedy may still be resorted to, which is necessarily the 
sacrifice of the particular interest to the general. Whichever 
course should be decided upon, there can be but little doubt 
that the existing railroad franchises are easily within the reach 
of the community, either for the purpose of readjustment of in- 
terests or of annihilation. 
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The power of the supreme legislative authority of each com- 
munity over all corporate bodies within its limits has repeatedly 
been discussed before our courts, and uniformly maintained. 
In this country a vague general opinion seems to have crept 
into existence, that there is some peculiar sanctity about cor- 
porate franchises, — that they constitute the very essence of 
private property, the ark of the covenant in a temple dedi- 
cated to vested rights. This vague, intangible idea originates 
from causes which give it a shadow of plausibility. The rights 
of certain great corporations, unlike those of individuals, rest 
upon express charters and grants, publicly conferred, open to 
the inspection of all, and containing specific limitations, condi- 
tions, and restrictions. Each one has the form of a contract, 
to the exact performance of all the conditions of which the 
faith of each contracting party is pledged. But in like man- 
ner the rights of individuals in this country are all regulated 
by the Constitution of the land, — the great common charter 
applying to each and to all. Charters simply create corporate 
bodies without souls, enjoying certain privileges and exercising 
certain powers which usually pertain only to corporeal bodies 
with souls, but subject to the same laws and the same Constitu- 
tion, and only empowered to do certain things in the same way 
that individuals might be empowered. 

There are different legal processes by which the supreme 
law-making power of a community might effect the proposed 
readjustment of the railroad system. The first and most ob- 
vious way of attaining the result is through the exercise of the 
common-law power of eminent domain. The right of a State 
legislature to exercise this power over franchises granted by 
themselves, has been questioned and discussed at length before 
the courts. It was argued that the exercise of the right was 
a violation of the Constitution of the United States, in that it 
impaired the obligation of contracts. The whole question was 
elaborately discussed, and the Supreme Court decided that the 
right of eminent domain existing in the law-making power was 
not, and could not be, granted away by any clause in a corporate 
charter ; that the right of resumption of corporate charters 
could be exercised, not only where the safety, but also where 
the interest, or even the expediency, of the State is concerned ; 
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and that, with respect to the paramount power, a corporate 
franchise to construct a railroad occupied the same position as 
the right of the citizen to the enjoyment of his land under his 
contract with the State ;— the only question in either case be- 
ing one of compensation for loss or damage sustained.* The 
law in England had been previously established on the same 
basis. The franchise could not be resumed by the exercise of 
this power, and the functions carried on to the profit of the 
State. A mere transfer of business of this description could 
not be called such an appropriation of private property to public 
uses as would bring the act within the power. But it would 
not, apparently, be difficult, if the community saw fit to resume 
the franchises, for it to do so under the power, and thereafter 
for the legislature to devise such a system of taxes or of rev- 
enue stamps on travel or traffic on the roads so purchased as 
would be sufficient to keep them in repair and thorough run- 
ning condition. 

This is one method of disposing of the difficulty which the 
common law affords to the community. The objection to it 
is, that it does too much. It saddles the State with vast and 
varying interests, not properly pertaining to the functions of 
government. The other method of arriving at the same end 
with us is that prescribed by the statute law of the various 
States, or the organic conditions of the various charters. For 
with the power of eminent domain the remedies from the com- 
mon law in this case seem to be exhausted. That law takes 
allor none. Any legislative act looking, not to the resumption 
of franchises, but simply to the readjustment of interests now 
asserted to be in conflict, without the consent of the corporate 
bodies, would apparently be void as impairing the obligation of 
contracts. The courts will construe grants contained in char- 
ters most strictly, — they will yield nothing to corporations 
but what is clearly given in the bond, — they will deny to legis- 
latures, in many cases, the power in any terms of abridging 
their own sovereignty ; but there are certain essentials in each 
franchise conferred, which, once given, cannot thereafter be in- 
terfered with. The privilege of operating their road and tak- 


* West River Bridge Co. v. Dix, 6 Howard, 528; R. F. & P. R. R. cv. L. R. R., 
13 Ib. 83; B. & L. R. R.v. Sa. & L. R. R., 2 Gray, 1. 
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ing fare and freight is the essential franchise conferred upon 
railroad corporations.* Any act passed subsequently to the 
grant of the franchise, unless the power to pass such an act had 
expressly been reserved, which directly and hostilely aims at the 
control of these essentials by the road, would, almost without 
doubt, be pronounced by the courts unconstitutional and void. 
But few franchises are perpetual. Either an indefinite power 
of resumption is expressly reserved to the community, or it 
stipulates for a right to purchase the corporate property on 
certain terms at the expiration of a stated number of years. 
Invariably, however, in some way the law-making power of the 
community can, upon payment of an indemnity, lay its hand 
upon corporate franchises. In this case the franchise is at the 
exclusive and unconditional disposal of the community. It 
may be sold unconditionally, leased to new parties on new 
conditions, maintained for the public benefit or revenue, or re- 
conferred on the former owners on such terms and conditions 
as may be thought advisable. Whenever the principles are 
fully ascertained on which a readjustment of interest can be 
effected, it will practically matter little whether the total re- 
sumption of franchises and the extinction of corporate bodies 
be found essential to that system or not. These principles can 
thereafter be made part of all future grants of powers for the 
construction of railroads ; and the benefits of the new system 
once practically established, communities will not have long to 
wait before they can make the old corporations amenable to 
them. 

If the practical existence of a basis for successful railroad 
management of that description which is seen in every en- 
terprising dry-goods house, which draws the largest net re- 
sults out of the smallest profits by means of the most extended 
sales, is once demonstrated by any community, the necessity 
for all other communities to adopt that basis or else be dis- 
tanced in the race would be so great that, if vested corporate 
rights stood in the way, the very existence of the community 
would require a resort to some power analogous to eminent do- 
main, under which the necessary readjustment, after compensa- 
tion, could be effected and sustained by the courts. 


* Thorpe v. R. & B. R. R., 27 Vermont Rep. 140. 
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There are, therefore, at least two legal methods of attaining 
the end in view,— one through the readjustment of interests, 
the other through the annihilation of franchises, — that which 
would leave the whole system under a modified form of exist- 
ing management, and that which would transfer it bodily to 
some board of control yet to be devised. As yet, only one 
practical measure has been suggested in this country, and that 
looks to the course which would naturally recommend itself the 
least to those most competent to judge. In a paper recently 
read by Mr. Josiah Quincy before the Boston Board of Trade, 
on the 19th of November, 1866, that gentleman advocated the 
purchase by the State, as an experiment, of the old railroad 
franchise from Boston to Albany, with a view to its manage- 
ment thereafter in the sole interest of the Commonwealth. It 
is proposed to make this purchase of a corporate franchise by 
the State, not by virtue of any power of eminent domain, but 
under a special provision in the charter of that road analogous 
to a general provision of the Massachusetts statutes, consti- 
tuting part of its organic railroad legislation, which provides 
that the Commonwealth may, at any time after the expiration 
of twenty years from the opening of any road within its limits, 
purchase the same of its owners, by paying them the amount of 
the paid-in capital of the road, together with such further sum 
as would, when added to all the dividends paid by the road in 
the intermediate time, yield to the stockholders a profit of ten 
per cent, or, in the case of the Western Road, seven per cent, 
on each year that their capital has been paid in. Mr. Quincy’s 
means to his end are clear, feasible, and legal. Here is appar- 
ently no question of law, no point of disputed right. He pro- 
poses to confer on Boston a public channel for the conveyance 
to it of travellers and merchandise, just as now there exist 
public water-works belonging to that city, or a postal or cus- 
toms or dock-yard system belonging to the United States. 
There is no difficulty of law or precedent to be encountered, 
and all goes smoothly on until we come to the question of man- 
agement. 

Who is to take care of the giant when you get him out of 
his leading-strings? A railroad is not a turnpike. If in the 
last case the public interest demands that traffic should be 
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unimpeded, vested interests are easily compensated, the gate 
and the gate-keeper disposed of, and the only additional charge 
which in future devolves on the community is the keeping of 
one more way in repair. Not so a railroad. In this there 
are immense and continually varyiny interests involved, — 
there are repairs to be made, rolling sik to be constructed, 
situations to be filled, and contracts to be awarded. There is, 
in short, a wellnigh unlimited field for jobbery,—there are 
perennial opportunities for plunder. One might imagine the 
glee of the New York “rings” and bar-room politicians on 
hearing that the Hudson River or the Erie road was to be given 
over to their pure hands and tender mercies, or to those of any 
board connected with their incomparable city! Here is the 
weak spot, not only in this particular plan proposed, but in 
any that can now be suggested. Every one knows that self- 
interest is necessary to the wise and economical management 
of all property. Corporations can never compete on equal 
terms with individuals, and governments always exemplify the 
most expensive way of not doing things. Mr. Quincy’s scheme 
proposes to turn over the whole management of immense inter- 
ests to individuals who are only remotely interested in the 
results of that management. This is in itself dangerous, but 
it is not the chief danger. It is possible that, under the con- 
trol of a Board of Trade, such interests might be safe. Liberal 
salaries could be paid, good servants retained, and the road 
continue a success. The difficulty lies behind all this in our 
system of government. It is rapidly becoming throughout the 
world —and the more rapidly the better —a cardinal princi- 
ple of polity, that the more the functions of government can be 
reduced, the better. Governments cannot economically man- 
age large and complex interests. All such combinations of 
functions inevitably tend to jobbery and corruption ; they be- 
come disturbing elements in party polities, and great interests 
of the community are made the footballs of faction. To-day, 
possibly the moral tone of Boston could resist the temptation, 
but how long would it continue to do so? If that of Boston could 
resist it to-day, could that of New York? Not that of New 
York City, —for to talk of “the moral tone” of our great 
commercial centre is to speak of that which is not, — but could 
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the moral tone of the State ?— for the “ rings” of Albany are 
now hardly less famous than those of the Empire City. 

Mr. Quincy’s scheme looks to no profit to the State, except 
in its increased general prosperity, and the decreased expendi- 
ture of all its citizens in the cost of travel and in the price of 
many articles of prime necessity. How long would so abstract 
a view of self-interest resist the wiles of politicians? Taxes 
weigh upon citizens, and taxes must be levied. Taxes, too, are 
unpopular, and the party which imposes them must bear the 
burden of their unpopularity. Would such a source of revenue 
as great State railroads escape the hungry eyes of perplexed 
members of the “ Ways and Means”? What notable schemes 
would originate for doing everything, while paying for nothing! 
What golden visions would be shadowed forth from the lying 
hustings of that New Atlantis and Millennium combined, — a 
great, prosperous community, where the tax-gatherer would 
cease from troubling and the tax-payer be at rest! The sequel 
of the story*could be told in advance, and with no gift of proph- 
ecy. The most limited vision could foresee decreased taxes, 
resulting in the tax-payer’s indifference to waste, — increased 
expenditure, increased jobbery and corruption, — decreased 
prosperity, ——- popular deception, followed by popular indigna- 
tion and gradual popular education, until a community, wiser 
in the degree it is poorer, comes back to first principles and 
the point of commencement. Where the carcass is, there 
will the eagles be gathered together; and in this saying is 
revealed the inherent danger of all schemes which look to 
the State’s becoming a large property-holder. In the case in 
question, great interests are involved; and while citizens are 
honest and indifferent, politicians are eager and corrupt. An 
almost boundless vista of office, promotion, emolument, and 
peculation would be offered to this gentry, and the scenes of 
the New York City government might be re-enacted on other 
theatres, and perhaps on a grander scale. Amid the changes 
of the future, we might even imagine what our present chief 
magistrate characterizes as “the good old system of rotation 
in office ”’ applied to our railroad trains, as it has already been 
applied to our post-office and custom-house. Then the present 
employees of the corporations would have “ fattened long enough 
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at the public crib,” and a new race would run the machine, of 
whom every engineer would not remotely have been a ward- 
room politician, and every stoker the fortunate brother of some 
enterprising proprietor of a bar. 

Mr. Quincy feels, as he could not but feel, that as regards 
future management the ground is weak under his feet. He 
winces, but gently steps over. Allude to it he must, and he 
does so as follows: “ Of course, management by government 
would never be allowed. But the ownership of property does 
not necessarily imply the intention to attend to the working 
thereof. A man is not obliged to navigate a vessel because he 
owns her. He will charter the ship, and retain control by the 
conditions of his charter-party.”” This may be all of course, 
but then, again, it may not. The question still remains, Who 
is to make the charter, and what are to be the conditions there- 
of? The railroad once belonging to the State, the same power 
which can let it to the city of Boston or to a Board of Trade 
might dispose of it otherwise; and that deep selfinterest so 
much prized by business-men is sought for in vain amid the 
antechambers of the Capitol, or in the lobbies of the Legis- 
lature. 

No plan, however, for the settlement of any disputed ques- 
tion of magnitude is ever suggested, which is not liable to many 
and evident objections. The only way to arrive at a satisfac- 
tory result is through discussion and reflection ; and whatever 
may be its fate in its present form, Mr. Quiney’s paper cannot 
fail to do good, by calling attention to, and exciting discussion 
upon, one of the most curious and important topics of the day. 
In another respect, too, Mr. Quincy’s proposition deserves care- 
ful consideration, at least from all Bostonians. It apparently 
originated in considerations of local prosperity. It is one of 
many schemes of late years, hitherto as short-lived as they were 
costly, which look to a restoration of Boston to its former rela- 
tive position of purely commercial importance. As such, it is 
almost the first of those schemes which has promised any real 
results. This proposition, taken in connection with the Ocean 
Steamship scheme, has at least the merit of going to the root 
of the difficulty. Of late years Boston has been falling more 
and more within the gravitating influence of New York. There 
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is scarcely a single great commercial house in the former city 
which has not now a branch larger than the parent firm in the 
great commercial and railroad centre. The remedy for the 
difficulty, if any remedy exists, must be sought for in its 
cause. That cause has been sufficiently set forth in this pa- 
per. Boston has come within the range of railroad gravita- 
tion, — has fallen under the influence of the irresistible law. 
Her best means of restoring her influence and position would 
naturally be found in leading off in some development of the 
railroad system which would cause its increased results to 
accrue to her advantage. Intelligence and enterprise might 
yet enable her to constitute herself a centre, —a point of grav- 
itation, instead of an object gravitated upon. It is not clear 
that even this effort would materially disturb the operation of 
so powerful a law. But though such an effort might fail, all 
more trifling and partial efforts in the same direction, which 
disregard the deep influences which have been at work dimin- 
ishing her relative importance, are foredoomed to failure ; and 
in the future, as in the past, the spasmodic schemes of Boston 
patriotism and public spirit will prove but foolish waste of her 
capital. Even should Massachusetts successfully develop the 
proposed reform, the advantage would be but temporary. None 
could afford to be left behind in the race; and the example, 
once set, would soon prevail wherever the conditions neces- 
sary to success could be found. In this way results would 
ultimately be equalized, but meanwhile something might be 
gained. It is yet to be seen whether Massachusetts will have 
the enterprise and courage to take up this question, and lead 
the way in the first practical effort at its solution. If she 
should boldly do so, and fail in the attempt, not much would 
be lost, — not more certainly than would be gained in ex- 
perience to the world at large. Should she do so and suc- 
ceed, hers would be the honor of first applying a new and pow- 
erful impetus to the development of the world by steam. 
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Art. VI.—1. “ Vox Oculis Subjecta”; a Dissertation on the 
most curious and important Art of imparting Speech and the 
Knowledge of Language to the naturally Deaf, and (conse- 
quently) Dumb; with a particular Account of the Academy 
of Messrs. Braidwood of Edinburgh, and a Proposal to per- 
petuate and extend the Benefits thereof. By a Parent (FRAN- 
cis GREEN of Boston). London: Sold by Benjamin White, 
No. 63 Fleet Street. 1783. 8vo. pp. xvi., 224. 

2. First, Second, and Third Annual Reports of the Board of 
State Charities of Massachusetts. 1864, 1865, 1866. 

3. The Fiftieth Annual Report of the Directors and Officers 
of the American Asylum at Hartford, for the Education and 
Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. Presented to the Asy- 
lum, May 12, 1866. pp. 72. 

4. Remarks upon the Education of Deaf Mutes: in Defence 
of the Doctrines of the Second Annual Report of the Mas- 
sachusetts Board of State Charities, and in Reply to the 
Charges of the Rev. Collins Stone, Principal of the Ameri- 
can Asylum at Hartford. Boston: Walker, Fuller, & Co. 
1866. pp. 58. 

5. Remarks on the Theories of Dr. Samuel G. Howe, respect- 
ing the Education of Deaf Mutes, as set forth in the Sec- 
ond Report of the Board of State Charities. By a Native 
of Massachusetts. 1867. pp. 24. 

6. How to educate the Deaf and Dumb. A short Exposition 
of the proposed Plan for the Establishment of Day Schools 
for teaching the Deaf and Dumb to speak, by means of Ar- 
ticulation and Lip Reading, on Mr. Mary’s System. By J. 
CoptesTon. London. 1866. pp. 31. 


It is now more than thirty years since the education of the 
deaf and dumb was fully discussed in these pages. The estab- 
lishments for this purpose in the United States were then few 
and recent; the methods of instruction were such as a limited 
experience, gained in a single city of Europe, and practised on 
a few hundred pupils in America, had suggested. At present, 
there are twenty-five establishments in the United States, one 
of which claims the title of a Deaf-Mute College; the num- 
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ber of pupils in them is at least two thousand, and their offi- 
cers have had the opportunity of comparing their modes of 
instruction with those practised in the various countries of Eu- 
rope. It will not be amiss, therefore, even at the risk of re- 
peating what was said in 1834,* to notice the origin and the 
progress of Deaf-Mute Education on both sides of the ocean, 
particularly in regard to the method of articulation. As Sir 
William Hamilton has truly said,} in this matter “theory did 
not merely follow practice, — it long prevented its application ; 
and the deaf and dumb had actually been taught the use of 
speech before the philosophers would admit their capacity of 
instruction.’ The first instances that we find of the restora- 
tion of speech to the dumb are set down as miracles. 

From misunderstanding a passage in Aristotle, wherein he 
declared that, of all the senses, hearing contributes most to 
intelligence (eis povnow mdeiorov), and from neglecting 
another dictum of his, that dumbness is generally caused by 
deafness alone, the learned, and especially the physicians, fell 
into the double error of supposing that the dumb could never 
learn to speak, and that the deaf must always remain in igno- 
rance. To this error Justinian added his legal, and St. Au- 
gustine his ecclesiastical sanction, although the latter may not 
have intended to exclude the poor deaf mute entirely from the 
kingdom of heaven, as some more recent writers have striven 
to do.t At any rate, it was the Church, so far as we know, 
that first demonstrated the capacity of the deaf mute for in- 
struction. ‘The earliest recorded instance is found in the writ- 
ings of the Venerable Bede, who declares that his former su- 
perior, John, Bishop of Hagulstad, about the year 650, taught a 





* At that time, Degerando’s work, De I’ Education des Sourds-Muets de Naissance, 
(Paris, 1827,) was comparatively new. The article referred to embodied much of 
the information contained in that charming treatise; but it gave also important in- 
formation concerning the American institutions for the deaf and dumb. Speaking 
of all the known establishments in Europe, the writer said: “The number of insti- 
tutions in which articulation is taught constitute a great majority of the whole, 
Among them we are able to include none now existing in America.” 

t In his article on George Dalgarno in the Edinburgh Review for July, 1835, 
reprinted in the “ Discussions on Philosophy and Literature.” 

t The words of Augustine are these: “ Quod vitium ipsum impedit fidem ; nam 
surdus natu literas, quibus lectis fidem concipiat, discere non potest.” This does 
not exclude other means of conception. 
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man deaf from birth to speak some words and to understand 
many things.* 

The next instance recorded, and the first cited by Sir William 
Hamilton (who, if we may believe Degerando, misquotes his 
author), is that mentioned by Rodolphus Agricola, who wag 
born at Groningen in 1443, and died in 1485.¢ “TI have 
seen,” says Agricola, “a person deaf from birth, and of course 
dumb, who had learned to comprehend anything written down 
by other persons, and who himself expressed in writing all his 
thoughts, just as if he had possessed the use of speech.” Luis 
Vives, in the next century, called in question the assertion of 
Agricola with as much incredulity as the managers of the 
Hartford Asylum now display in regard to articulation. f 
Vives, in this, falls back upon the statement of Aristotle, that 
the ear is the organ of instruction: without hearing, there- 
fore, no knowledge. But this statement, though true in a gen- 
eral way, as is Dr. Howe’s maxim, that “ hearing is the mother 
of speech,” does not hold good in all cases. A countryman of 
Vives, a young man when the treatise De Anima was pub- 
lished, lived to disprove the universality of both these axi- 
oms. Pedro Ponce de Leon, born in 1520 of a noble family in 
Valladolid, a Benedictine monk of the monastery of San Sal- 
vador de Ojia, where he died in 1584, was the first whom we 
know to have taught the deaf and dumb to speak; and Spain 
must have the honor of first witnessing and appreciating this 
remarkable event. Ponce de Leon was a friend of Francisco 
Valles, the illustrious Spanish physician, contemporary with 
Cervantes, and is mentioned by Valles in one of his books. 

According to this writer, § Ponce taught congenital mutes to 
speak (natos surdos docebat loqui), simply by teaching them 
first to write in characters the names of objects pointed out to 





* The passage in question is in Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, and was first cited 
by the late Abbé Carton in his Journal, III. 72. John of Haguistad was canonized 
as St. John of Beverly. 

t De Inventione Dialectica, Lib. III. This work was printed in Paris in 1539, half 
a century after the author’s death. The passage may be found on folio 227, 

t Lud. Viv. De Anima, Lib. II. Vives was a Spaniard, born in 1492, At one 
time he lived in England ; he died in 1541. 

§ Vallesii Philosophia Sacra (1590), Cap. III. This rare work is cited by Dan. 
Geo. Morhof in his Polyhistor, Lib. II. Cap. ILI. sec. 23; and also by Paul Zachias, 
Quest. Med. Leg., Lib, II. 
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them, and then to enunciate the sounds corresponding to the 
characters (deinde ad motus lingua, qui characteribus respon- 
derent, provocando). These “ characters” were undoubtedly 
the letters of the Castilian alphabet, such as Bonet subsequently 
used ; and, according to Ambrosio Morales,* another contempo- 
rary writer, the pupils of Ponce were two brothers and a sister 
of the Constable of Castile, and a son of the Governor of Ara- 
gon. This Constable was named Velasco, and one of his sons, 
according to Morales, had become a finished Latin scholar 
before he was twenty years old (although deaf from birth), 
under the instruction of Pedro Ponce. The good friar lies 
buried in the monastery where he died, and where they still 
preserve this record of his character: “* Anno Domini 1584, 
in the month of August, Brother Pedro Ponce fell asleep in 
the Lord. He was a benefactor of this house, illustrious for 
his virtues ; but his crowning excellence, and that which gained 
him a deserved renown throughout the world, was his teaching 
the dumb to speak.” + 

Alas for the fame of benefactors! So little did the world 
value the great discovery of Ponce de Leon, and his renown 
gained thereby, that in less than forty years after his death he 
was forgotten, even in Spain, and another man, Juan Pablo 
Bonet, became the recognized founder of the school of instruc- 
tion for deaf mutes which Ponce had begun. Bonet, without 
mentioning the name of the Benedictine monk from whom the 
main features of his system were taken, published in 1620, at 
Madrid, the first manual for teachers of the deaf and dumb 
which ever appeared, and in some respects still one of the 
best.{ Bonet was himself a priest, and secretary to the Con- 
stable of Castile,—not the father, but the nephew, prob- 
ably, of the pupils of Ponce. This nobleman, however, had 
also a deaf-mute brother, who had been taught to speak by 
Bonet. The articulation of this young man has been so 





_* Descriptio Hispanic, fol. 38. Morhofii Polyhistor, Tom. I. Lib. II. Cap. 3, sec. 
24. The reference in Degerando is wrong. 
t Hervas y Panduro, Vel. I. See also a letter from Don Ferdinand Nunez de 
Taboada, cited by Gall in his “ Anatomy and Physiology of the Nervous System.” 
¢ Reduccion de las Letras, y Arte para ensefar a hablar los Mudose (Madrid, 1620, 
4to.) For an excellent analysis of this rare book, see Dr. Peet’s Essay read before 
the New York Deaf-Mute Convention in 1850. 
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well and so quaintly described by Sir Kenelm Digby, that his 
account deserves to be quoted. Digby was one of the suite of 
Prince Charles during his romantic journey to Spain in com- 
pany with the Duke of Buckingham, in 1623, thirty-nine years 
after the death of Pedro Ponce, and no doubt fifty years after 
the first instruction of his pupils. It is scarcely possible, 
therefore, that the nobleman seen by Digby was a pupil of 
Ponce, as Sir William Hamilton supposes. The passage in 
Digby’s “ Treatise of Bodies” is as follows : — 


There was “a nobleman of great quality that I knew in Spain, the 
younger brother of the Constable of Castile... .. The Spanish lord was 
born deaf; so deaf that if a gun were shot off close by his ear he could 
not hear it, and consequently he was dumb; for not being able to hear 
the sound of werds, he could never imitate nor understand them. The 
loveliness of his face, and especially the exceeding life and spiritfulness 
of his eyes, and the comliness of his person, and whole composure of 
his body throughout, were pregnant signs of a well tempered mind 
within, and therefore all that knew him lamented much the want of 
means to cultivate it, and to imbue it with the motions which it seemed 
capable of, in regard of itself, had it not been so crossed by this unhappy 
accident. Which to remedy physicians and chyrurgions had long em- 
ployed their skil, but all in vain. At last there was a priest who under- 
took the teaching him to understand others when they spoke, and to 
speak himself that others might understand him. What at the first 
he was laughed at for, made him after some years be looked on as if he 
had wrought a miracle. In a word, after strange patience, constancy, 
and pains, he brought the young lord to speak as distinctly as any man 
whoever ; and to understand so perfectly what others said, that he would 
not lose a word in a whole day’s conversation. .... I have often dis- 
coursed [with the priest], whiles I waited upon the Prince of Wales (now 
our gracious Sovereign) in Spain ; and I doubt not but his Majesty re- 
members all I have said of him and much more, for his Majesty was very 
curious to observe and enquire into the utmost of it. It is true, one great 
misbecomingness he was apt to fall into whiles he spoke: which was an 
uncertainty in the tone of his voyce, for not hearing the sound he made 
when he spoke, he could not steadily govern the pitch of his voyce, 
but it would be somtimes higher and somtimes lower, though for the 
most part what he deliverd together, he ended in the same key as he 
begun it. But when he had once suffered the passages of his voyce to 
close, at the opening them again, chance, or the measure of his earnest- 
ness to speak or reply, gave him his tone, which he was not capable 
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of moderating by such an artifice as ’t is recorded Caius Gracchus used 
when passion in his orations to the people drove out his voice with too 
great a vehemence or shrilness. He could discern in another whether 
he spoke shril or low, and he would repeat after anybody any hard 
word whatever; which the Prince tried often, not only in English, but 
by making some Welchmen that served his highnesse speak words of 
their language, which he so perfectly ecchoed, that I confess I won- 
dered more at that, then at all the rest; and his master himself would 
acknowledg that the rules of his art reached not to produce that effect 
with any certainty: and therefore concluded this in him must spring 
from other rules he had framed to himself out of his own attentive 
observation ; which the advantage that nature had justly given him in 
the sharpness of his other senses, to supply the want of this, endowed him 
with an ability and sagacity to do, beyond any other man that had his 
hearing. He expressed it, surely, in a high measure by his so exact 
imitation of the Welch pronunciation : for that tongue (like the Hebrew) 
employs much the guttural letters, and the motions of that part which 
frames them cannot be seen or judged by the eye, otherwise then 
by the effect they may happily make by consent in the other parts of 
the mouth exposed to view. For the knowledg he had of what they 
said sprung from his observing the motions they made: so that he could 
converse currently in the light, though they he talked with whispered 
never so softly. And I have seen him at a distance of a large cham- 
ber’s breadth say words after one, that I, standing close by the speaker 
could not hear a syllable of. But, if he were in the dark, or if one 
turned his face out of his sight, he was capable of nothing one said.” * 


This long description, bearing as it does all the marks of 
credibility to those who have ever seen a deaf mute well taught 
to articulate, has been quoted, not only as indicating the per- 
fection with which Bonet practised his art, but as an example 
for modern times. And whoever will examine the manual 
published by Bonet will find that it contains something more 
than the rudiments of the modern system of phonetics. 

It ought to be observed here, that so early as 1620 in Spain 
already four of the principal means of instructing the deaf and 
dumb had been employed with great success. These were 





* Sir Kenelm Digby was born in 1603, and died in 1665. His “ Treatise of Bod- 
ies,” from which this extract is made, was first published in 1645. Bonet died in 
1629. The date of his birth is unknown. He styled himself on his title-page, 
“Servant of His Majesty (of Spain) attached to the suite of the Captain-General of 
Artillery, and Secretary of the Constable of Castile.” 
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(1.) Writing, (2.) Articulation, (8.) Reading the Lips, and 
(4.) the Manual Alphabet. The first three were unquestiona- 
bly employed by Ponce de Leon, but there is no evidence that 
he used the manual alphabet, and this has been supposed to be 
an invention of Bonet’s. The Abbé de l’Epée, who borrowed it, 
gave Bonet the credit, and claimed none for himself. If it be 
true, as Antonio avers,* that Bonet copied the system of his 
predecessor without acknowledging his obligation, the entire 
disuse of his own system in Spain may be regarded as a just 
retribution. For it seems to be true that Spain, the native 
country of so great an art as that of teaching the dumb to 
speak, had altogether lost it before the end of the seventeenth 
century, and this too in spite of the labors and alleged success 
of another skilful Spanish teacher, Ramirez de Carion, who is 
said to have educated a deaf mute, a Prince of Carignan.t At 
all events, when the Abbé de l’Epée had made deaf-mute in- 
struction fashionable throughout Europe, his method was intro- 
duced bodily into Spain, where no traces remained of the 
earlier, and in some respects better, system of Ponce and Bo- 
net except, rare copies of the Manual of the latter, and the 
forgotten epitaph of the former.f{ And yet it was a Spanish 
Jew from Estremadura, on the Portuguese frontier, whose suc- 
cess in teaching deaf mutes at Paris, about 1748, inspired De 
l’Epée with admiration and rivalry, and stimulated his benevo- 
lent efforts. 

During the seventeenth century, the command of the seas 
and the better parts of civilization migrated from Spain to 
England, Holland, and Germany. In such good company, the 
art of teaching the dumb apparently migrated also, for the 
next important steps were taken in these countries. The 
narrative of Sir Kenelm Digby just cited was copied into the 
“ Philocophus” of Dr. John Bulwer,—a work published in 
London in 1648.§ In presenting the passage to his readers, 





* In his Bibliotheca Hispana. 

t It is evident that little is really known concerning Ramirez de Carion, and 
Morhof doubts the claim which Antonio advanced in his behalf. 

t Since then the method of Bonet has been revived in Spain. 

§ Philocophus, or the Deafe and Dumbe Man’s Friend, exhibiting the Philosophi- 
eal Verity of that subtile Art which may inable one with an observant Eie, to heare 
what any Man speaks by the Moving of his Lips, Upon the same Ground, with the 
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Bulwer introduced it by remarks so sensible, that they may 
well be quoted, and commended to the attention of such as be- 
lieve little in the possibilities of deaf-mute instruction. “So 
lazie and sluggish,” says Bulwer (Chapter XV.), “are the 
naturall inclinations of most men, that they are prone to limit 
the infinite capacity of man, and the effects of his admirable 
observations, to known and common matters: whereas, consid- 
ering his abilities, and the faculty of his braine, there is no 
accident of imperfection that may befall him, but with the in- 
dulgent co-operation of nature, he may worke himselfe either 
out of it, or invent a supply to the defect and inconveniences 
of it.” 

Apart from such observations as this, the chief value of 
Bulwer’s book is in its collection of remarkable instances of 
the deaf and dumb who had learned to read and write, some 
known to the author, and others of whom he had heard. 
Among the former he mentions Sir Edward Gostwicke of 
Bedfordshire, and “one Master Babington of Burntwood ” 
(Brentwood ?) “in the county of Essex, an ingenious gen- 
tleman, who, through some sickness becoming deafe, doth, 
notwithstanding, feele words, and as if he had an eie in his 
finger, sees signes in the dark ; whose wife discourseth very 
perfectly with him by a strange way of arthrologie or alpha- 
bet contrived on the joynts of his fingers; for he, feeling the 
joynts which she toucheth for letters, by them collected into 
words very readily conceives what she would suggest to him.” 
(p. 106.) This last example is the more curious, because it does 
not appear that Bulwer understood the manual alphabet, and 
because it suggests the method by which Laura Bridgman 
was taught. Bulwer was succeeded in Great Britain by Holder, 
Wallis, Sibscote, and Dalgarno, all of whom, before the year 
1690, had written more or less on the instruction of deaf 
mutes. Of these writers, Dr. Wallis is the best known, and 
George Dalgarno is the most admirable in the eyes of his 
Scotch countrymen. He has been rescued from oblivion by the 





Advantage of an historical Exemplification, apparently proving that a Man born 
Deafe and Dumbe, may be taught to heare the Sounds of Words with his Eie, and 
thence learne to speak with his Tongue. By J. B., sirnamed the Chirosopher. Lon- 
don, 1648. 8vo. 
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diligence of Dugald Stewart and Sir William Hamilton, who 
claim that he invented the finger alphabet. But his best title 
to fame is the familiar story (for which he probably furnished 
the original hint) of the Spanish Ambassador and the Aber- 
deen professor of signs. 

Dr. Wallis did actually teach articulation to a few deaf 
mutes,* together with the art of reading the lips. The same 
thing may have been done by Holder; it certainly was ac- 
complished by Amman, a Swiss physician settled in Holland, 
about the year 1690. In his letter to Hudde, a magistrate of 
Amsterdam, written in 1700, Amman thus relates the story of 
one of his pupils : — 

“ Neither did I long abide there” (at Schaffhausen), “ for I was will- 
ingly constrained by the entreaties of a most friendly man to return to 
Harlem, for the sake of instructing a deaf daughter of his, who, having 
been born deaf, was also dumb, which purpose I almost more than ef- 
fected, and the success far surpassed my own hopes, as well as those of 
her father; for that charming girl, in the short space of two months, 
could not only read tolerably plain, but also take down on paper any 
words slowly pronounced. She now converses, not amiss, on any sub- 
ject; and, although deaf, she hears with her eyes what others speak, 
and replies readily to interrogations.” f 


Amman had been preceded in Holland by Montanus in 
1635,¢ and by F. M. Van Helmont in 1667 ;§ but the theories 
of all these learned men respecting language take away from 
the value of their observations. 

When these statements of Amman, Wallis, Van Helmont, 
and others were made public, they came to the knowledge of 
a writer who could turn everything to his own purpose with 
astonishing facility. De Foe, then in the height of his activity, 
caught readily at the new art for the sake of adding a new fea- 
ture to his novels of character. In 1720, he published his 
“ History of the Life and Adventures of Mr. Duncan Campbell, 
a Gentleman, who, tho’ Deaf and Dumb, writes down any Stran- 
ger’s Name at first Sight; with their future Contingencies of 





* See his letter to Dr. Beverley. 

t Translated by Green in his Vor Oculis Subjecta, pp. 113, 115. 

$ Bericht van eene kieuwe Konst, genaemt de Spreeckonst. Delfthaven, 1635. 
§ Alphabeti Vere Naturalis, etc. Salzbach, 1667. 
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Fortune” ;—a most amusing and plausible mixture of truth 
and fable, into which he contrived to weave a considerable 
part of the method of instruction used by Dr. Wallis. The 
year before, he had ventured a smaller book of the same kind, 
called “ The Dumb Philosopher,” in which he inserted a plate 
showing the manual alphabet as then used. And it is curious 
to add that the naturalist, Henry Baker, a son-in-law of De Foe, 
was afterwards a successful teacher of deaf mutes, being the 
person mentioned by Dr. Johnson in 1773, “ who once flattered 
me with hopes of seeing his method published.” * 

While De Foe was growing old in England, a young Estre- 
maduran scholar—an adventurer, like De Foe, but, like him, 
an adventurer for the good of mankind — was coming into 
notice in France. Jacob Rodriguez Pereire, by far the best 
teacher of articulation to deaf mutes of all whom we know, 
began his labors in this direction about 1734, in Bordeaux. 
He appeared in Paris before 1749, when he brought one of his 
pupils to the notice of the Academy of Science, of which Buf- 
fon was a prominent member. This pupil was sixteen years 
old when Pereire undertook to teach him ; but in spite of this, 
he had in a few months learned thirteen hundred words, and 
pronounced them all very distinctly. Buffon has left a brief 
account of this case, in which he pays a high compliment to 
the skill of Pereire. A few years later, Pereire’s most cele- 
brated pupil, the deaf mute Saboureux .de Fontenai, was also 
exhibited by him to the Academy.f{ Pereire instructed him 
for some years, but does not seem to have taught him either 
articulation or reading on the lips, although he gave these 
accomplishments to most of his pupils. 

We have now come to the period which is commonly re- 
garded as that when the instruction of the deaf and dumb began, 
—the epoch of the Abbé de ’Epée. This good man— who 
in reality invented nothing, but adapted to the use of his pupils 
the system of Bonet, and the imperfect language of signs as he 





* Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland. This book contains the well- 
known account of Mr. Braidwood’s school of articulation at Edinburgh. 

t Histoire Naturelle de Homme, Vol. Il. pp. 82-34 (Sonnini’s edition). 

t Degerando, Part II. Chap. IV. There is a Life of Pereire by Dr. Edward Se- 
guin, but it is an extremely rare book. 
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found it in France — nevertheless deserves the glory of having 
rendered general the education of deaf mutes. He had not the 
genius of Pereire, but he excelled him in benevolence, and he 
could not rest until he had set on foot a plan for the gratuitous 
instruction of the deaf and dumb. Beginning his little school 
in Paris, in 1755, he never had the satisfaction of seeing it 
adopted as a national institution; for he died in 1789, and 
Louis XVI. endowed it as a public establishment in 1791. But 
from the seed which he planted grew many of the establish- 
ments in Europe, and all those in America. 

At first, De l’Epée, like Pereire, Bonet, and Ponce de Leon, 
laid much stress on teaching the dumb to speak ; * but he grad- 
ually fell more and more into the use of signs, to which his 
successes have been unreservedly attached. 

It is the later method of the Abbé de l’Epée, as modified by 
Sicard and practised by Laurent Clerc, that the Hartford Asy- 
lum adopted and for many years maintained ;¢ and it is this 
method in substance which prevails at all the American insti- 
tutions. But it should not be forgotten that a Massachusetts 
man, a contemporary of De l’Epée, nearly forty years before 
the Hartford Asylum was opened, made efforts to introduce a 
method very different, and in some respects preferable. This 
was Francis Green of Boston, whose book on the subject heads 
the list at the beginning of this article. As the first American 
who thoroughly understood and zealously advocated the in- 
struction of deaf mutes, he deserves more fame than he has 
ever received. 





* In 1772, De l’Epée mentioned three “signs of speech” as proper to be used 
with deaf mutes: (1.) Methodical signs artificially combined; (2.) Writing; (3.) 
Viva voce language. “ This last,” he adds, “ will appear, perhaps, incredible to many 
persons, but it is certain that from time to time we dictate our lessons viva voce, and 
without making any sign whatever. The operation is somewhat longer, and that hinders 
our making a constant practice of it; in which, I grant very plainly, we may be in the 
wrong.” See American Annals of the Deaf and Dumb, March, 1861, p. 21. 

t Clere himself (who is still living) maintained stoutly the excellence of his 
master Sicard’s method. In 1851 he said: “ The Abbé Sicard has made as many 
good scholars as have been made since his decease, either here in the United States 
or in Europe.” On the other hand, Mr. Luzerne Rae, in 1853, said of Sicard: “ His 
system of methodical signs is a complete piece of charlatanry from beginning to end.” 
See the Proceedings of the Deaf and Dumb Conventions of 1851-53. Both Clerc 
and Rae were teachers at Hartford. 
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Francis Green* was born in Boston in 1742, and died in 
Medford in 1807. His earlier and later years were spent in 
Massachusetts ; but between 1776 and 1797, having sided with 
the mother country in our Revolution, he resided at intervals 
in New York, Halifax,and London. He took his Bachelor’s 
degree at Harvard College in 1760, being at that time, like 
Washington, an officer in the British army. He served with 
credit at the siege of Louisburg in 1758, in the conquest of Mar- 
tinique in 1761, and at the capture of Havana in 1762, and three 
years later sold his commission and engaged in trade at Bos- 
ton. Here he married in 1769, and here his son Charles was 
born in 1772. At the age of six months the infant was found 
to be deaf, but no measures were taken to instruct him until 
his father accidentally heard of Mr. Braidwood’s academy for 
the deaf and dumb at Edinburgh. What then took place is 
best described by Mr. Green himself. 


“ Those who know experimentally the tender concern of an only par- 
ent for an only son, even under the happiest circumstances of natural 
advantage, may imagine with what avidity the information of this acad- 
emy was first received. Although the authority was unquestionable, I, 
like many others, (I acknowledge,) had doubts of the practicability of 
the business to any very great degree. I thought it my duty, however, 
to send my son across the Atlantic, ypon Mr. Braidwood’s agreeing to 
undertake the tuition of him, who accordingly received him in Febru- 
ary, 1780. He was then eight years old. Although sprightly, sensi- 
ble, and quick of apprehension, yet, having been either born deaf or 
having lost his hearing by sickness in earliest infancy, he could not at 
that time produce or distinguish vocal sounds, nor articulate at all. 
Neither had he any idea of the meaning of words, either when spoken, 
in writing, or in print; and for want of hearing, would doubtless have 
remained as speechless as he was born. I soon received the pleasing 
intelligence that he was beginning to articulate, and soon after that he 
could plainly express (upon seeing the form in characters) any word in 
the English language. 

“ My first visit to him was in May, 1781. It exceeds the power of 
words to convey any idea of the sensations experienced at this inter- 
view. The child, ambitious to manifest his acquisition, eagerly ad- 
vanced, and addressed me with a distinct salutation of speech. He also 





* A sketch of Francis Green may be found in Sabine’s American Loyalists (1864), 
Vol. I. See also American Annals, March, 1861, cited ante, p. 522, note. 
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made several inquiries in short sentences. I then delivered him a let- 
ter from his sister (couched in the simplest terms), which he read so as 
to be understood ; he accompanied many of the words, as he pronounced 
them, with proper gestures, significative of their meaning, such as in the 
sentence, ‘ write a letter by papa’: on uttering the first word, he de- 
scribed the act of writing by the motion of his right hand; the second, 
by tapping the letter he held; the third, by pointing tome. He could 
at that time repeat the Lord’s Prayer very properly, and some other 
forms, one of which in particular (which I had never heard before) I then 
took down in writing from his repetition; a convincing proof of his 
speaking intelligibly. 
“Tue Prayer. 

“<Q God! pardon all my sins, make me good and holy ; — bless my 
father and my sister, and all my friends ; —keep me from all evil, sin, 
and danger, and take my soul to heaven when I die, for Jesus Christ's 
sake! Amen!’ 

“T found he could in that short time read distinctly, in a slow man- 
ner, any English book, although it cannot be supposed he had as yet 
learned the meaning of many words: he, however, made daily progress 
in that knowledge. As to writing, there can be no reason why deaf 
persons may not, by imitation, learn that art as well as any other per- 
sons; accordingly, I was not at all surprised that he could write very 
plainly ; this, indeed, he did with uncommon readiness and dexterity, 
and seemed not a little proud of all his new attainments. I had also 
the satisfaction to see such specimens, at that time, in the proficiency of 
others who had been longer at this Academy, as left no doubt in my 
mind of his acquiring in due season a perfect acquaintance with lan- 
guage both oral and written; and that he would be capable of any art 
or science whatever, except music and oratory. Perfectly satisfied with 
his situation in a conscientious and respectable family, I left him to 
pursue his studies, with a degree of hope and joy which on this score I 
had never expected to have known. On my next visit, in September, 
1782, his improvements were very perceptible in speech, the construc- 
tion of language, and in writing: he had made a good beginning in 
arithmetic, and surprising progress in the arts of drawing and painting. 
I found him capable of not only comparing ideas and drawing infer- 
ences, but expressing his sentiments with judgment. On my desiring 
him to attempt something he thought himself unequal to, I set him 
the example by doing it myself, upon which he shook his head, and 
with a smile replied (distinctly, viva voce), ‘You are a man, sir, I am 
a boy.’ 

“Observing that he was inclined in company to converse with one 
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of his schoolfellows by the tacit finger-language, I asked him why he 
did not speak to him with his mouth. To this his answer was as per- 
tinent as it was concise, ‘ He is deaf.’ Many other instances I could 
mention of expressions of the mind, as proper as could be made by any 
boy of his age who had not the disadvantage of deafness.” — Vox Ocu- 
lis Subjecta, pp. 147 - 153. 


This would certainly seem a very extraordinary story, were 
it not confirmed by all that we know of the success of the 
Braidwoods in their schools, both at Edinburgh (1760-1783), 
and at Hackney, near London (1783-1806). In regard to 
their Edinburgh school we have the testimony of Dr. Johnson, 
Lord Monboddo, Mr. Arnot, Pennant, Dr. Watson, and others.* 
But when we compare Mr. Green’s statement with that of Sir 
Kenelm Digby, already quoted, and with the testimony of 
impartial persons who have visited the schools of Germany, we 
see that it contains nothing at all improbable. The judgment 
of Buffon, of the Abbé de VEpée, and of the French Academy, 
on the pupils of Pereire, is equally in support of the probabil- 
ity of Mr. Green’s account. And no person has yet questioned 
his veracity. 

Shortly after he left school, Charles Green was drowned 
while shooting in the ‘neighborhood of Halifax, N. 8., where 
his father then resided. This was in 1787 ; and ten years after- 
wards, as has been said, Francis Green returned to his native 
town of Boston, but fixed his residence in Medford. We 
next find him writing articles for the newspapers, in relation 
to the education of deaf mutes.¢ On the 22d of March, 1803, 
he began a series of papers in the New England Palladium, a 
semi-weekly Boston newspaper. These were mainly transla- 
tions from the writings of De l’Epée, but in his first communi- 
cation he urges the importance of “a public institution or 
academical establishment, for the purpose of rescuing from 











gress of Language; Arnot’s History of Edinburgh; Pennant’s Tour through Scot- 
land; Watson’s Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. These writers were all eye- 
witnesses of what they describe. 

t His book had appeared in 1783. Tt was noticed in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for September, 1783; and in the Boston Magazine for December, 1784, and January, 
1785. In 1790, Harvard College conferred on him the degree of Master of Arts. 
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of our fellow-creatures, the naturally deaf, commonly called 
the deaf and dumb.” He goes on to say, “ Whether this 
country be as yet ripe for the establishment of public academi- 
cal institutions of this nature or not, the art may be practised 
with happy efficacy by any private individual.” 

The doubt here expressed by Mr. Green is still, after the 
lapse of more than sixty years, and after our population has 
trebled, entertained by a few persons in Massachusetts and a 
considerable number in Connecticut. But we apprehend that 
a great majority of the citizens of Massachusetts will feel, 
when the question is brought home to them, that this State 
at least is ripe for such establishments, and we regard it as a 
public benefit that Governor Bullock and the Board of Chari- 
ties have brought the question to the notice of the Legislature 
and the people. 

In their Second Annual Report, the Board of Charities dis- 
cussed the whole subject of deaf-mute instruction, with a par- 
ticular reference to the circumstances of Massachusetts. It 
was argued, with much force and candor, that the congrega- 
tion of these unfortunates in special schools was an evil, but to 
some extent an unavoidable one ; that the true policy is one of 
diffusion rather than of congregation ; that the State, which 
now supports a hundred of these children in another State, 
should provide for their education within her own borders, 
where they would be under a stricter oversight of the State 
authorities, would be nearer their homes, and could profit by 
a variety of methods of instruction adapted to their varying 
ages and the precise nature of their infirmity. Reference was 
made to the mode of teaching by articulation; but the argu- 
ment for instructing the deaf mutes of Massachusetts at home, 
instead of abroad, was not made to depend upon the adoption 
of that or any other special method. At the same time de- 
served praise was given to the government and the instructors 
of the Hartford Asylum, while some slight censure was be- 
stowed on some parts of their system of management. This 
Report was made public about the Ist of March, 1866. 

In May or June of the same year the Annual Report of the 
Hartford Asylum was written, although not published until July. 
To the surprise of those who had read the statements of the 
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Board of Charities, an attempt was made in this Report to make 
the question of the best education of deaf mutes turn mainly 
on the advantages or disadvantages of »*ticulation. No less 
than fourteen pages were given to that subject, while half that 
number were devoted to the questions of congregation, expen- 
diture, etc., and only a page or two to the principal recom- 
mendation of the Board of Charities, namely, that Massachu- 
setts ought not to delegate the instruction of her deaf-mute 
children to a private establishment in another State. This 
was a complete inversion of the argument which the Hartford 
Asylum professed to be answering; and it was accompanied 
by some other circumstances also surprising. It was assumed, 
throughout the Hartford Report, that the Report of the Board 
of Charities expressed the views of Dr. Howe, the chairman, 
and of him alone; and great pains were taken to expose the 
alleged inconsistencies of that gentleman, as if the positions 
taken by six other gentlemen could be at all affected by any 
such argumentum ad hominem. 

If the Directors of the Hartford Asylum had wished to pro- 
mote in every way the establishment of deaf-mute schools in 
Massachusetts, they could not have taken a better course than 
to publish their Report. It has probably converted directly 
no small number of people to the side df the Board of Chari- 
ties; and, by giving occasion to the pamphlet of Dr. Howe in 
reply, it has indirectly converted many more. It has precipi- 
tated the decision of the question by at least a year, and has 
done more than anything else to put an end to the monopoly 
of deaf-mute’ instruction in New England which Hartford has 
so long enjoyed. 

In his Annual Address at the opening of the General Court 
of 1867, Governor Bullock brought the question before that 
body. He took the opportunity to pay a well-merited compli- 
ment to Dr. Howe, and plainly recommended that the sugges- 
tions of tht Board of Charities should be carried into effect. 
A special committee was at once appointed to consider the 
matter, and the whole subject has been opened for discussion 
in the Legislature, in the newspapers, and before the people. 

Hardly had the committee begun its sessions, when the 
friends of the new policy were surprised by the adhesion to 
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their views of the deaf mutes themselves. The hearings were 
fully attended by this class, who took the strongest interest in 
the discussion. They sent in petitions, held meetings, and 
passed resolutions. When it is considered that most of these 
persons were educated at Hartford, and bound to the Asylum 
there by strong ties of association and gratitude, their prompt 
adoption of opinions which find no favor in Hartford is the 
more remarkable. It must have been equally gratifying to 
those who seek to educate the deaf mutes in Massachusetts, to 
find that private beneficence had long been aiming at the same 
object. A wealthy gentleman in the valley of the Connecticut, 
without concert with the Board of Charities, but in complete 
accord with their suggestions, signified his readiness to endow 
liberally such a school as Massachusetts should need. Benevo- 
lent persons in other parts of the State also come forward with 
their contributions; so that, whatever action the Legislature 
may take, there seems to be no doubt that the cherished pur- 
pose of Francis Green will at last be accomplished, and Mas- 
sachusetts will have a “ public academy ” of her own for deaf 
mutes. 

Indeed, that is already decided. When, two or three years 
ago, a citizen of Massachusetts, whose little deaf daughter 
had derived great benefit from early instruction in articula- 
tion, went before a committee of the Legislature to ask the 
State to aid in establishing a school for deaf-mute children be- 
tween the ages of five and ten years, he was met by the strong 
opposition of the Hartford Asylum, and could scarcely obtain 
a fair hearing. Defeated, but not disheartened, he set to work 
to show the State what could be done in such a school. With 
a few of his friends, he has established at Chelmsford a small 
school for teaching young children who lost their hearing at an 
early age, or who were born deaf, to articulate and read the 
lips. This school has been eminently successful ; and it has 
followed the method used by Braidwood in the instruction of 
Charles Green, and by Bonet in the instruction of young V e- 
lasco, whom Sir Kenelm Digby saw in Spain. Miss Rogers, 
the teacher, although beginning with no knowledge of special 
methods for instructing the deaf and dumb, has found herself 
able to teach rapidly and thoroughly long before her pupils 
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reach the average age of admission at Hartford, — thus justi- - 
fying the opinion of De ’Epée and Carton, who both main- 
tained that an ordinary teacher could begin and carry on such a 
work with ease.* It is to be hoped that the State will guarantee 
to Miss Rogers the same sum for instructing poor children in 
articulation which is now paid for the support and instruction 
of the same class of pupils at Hartford. This amount is nom- 
inally one hundred and seventy-five dollars a year for each 
pupil ; but, including the sum paid for clothing, and allowing 
for the occasional absence of a pupil, it really comes nearly up 
to two hundred dollars. 

The hearings before the legislative committee, already men- 
tioned, have brought out a great deal of information concerning 
methods and results of instruction, and the actual manage- 
ment of the Hartford Asylum, which will doubtless be printed 
by the committee as an appendix to their report. It was 
shown, among other things, that the government of the Asy- 
lum is entirely in the hands of a close corporation, all the 
members of which are residents of Hartford, and are about 
twenty in number. These gentlemen elect each other to office, 
and when a vacancy occurs, by death or removal from Hart- 
ford, they elect first a member of the corporation, and then as- 
sign him to the vacant office. No State out of the six or seven 
sending pupils there has the slightest voice in the Gren, 
and no city except Hartford. 

By the original charter of the corporation, or by the by-laws 
first established, any persons subscribing one hundred dollars 
to the fund became Directors for life, and any subscribing two 
hundred dollars became Vice-Presidents for life. But no such 





* * The s statement of the Abbé de l’Epée, in his letter of 1771, is thus translated 
by Francis Green: “To instruct the deaf and dumb how to dispose of their organs, 
in order to express sounds, and to form distinct words, is an operation which most cer- 
tainly is neither long nor painful. The business is nothing more than to make them 
acquire the practice of it; that is the affair of the persons who dwell with them, 
or of a common master who teaches children to read.” See American Annals of the 
Deaf and Dumb, March, 1861, p. 15. The Abbé Carton’s words are equally em- 
phatic : “ J’ose assurer, et j’accepte trés-volontiers la responsabilité de la promesse, 
que tout instituteur, et surtout toute institutrice qui entreprendrait de montrer a écrire et & 
comprendre la signification des mots écrits, réussirait.” See the Proceedings of the 
Congrés International de Bienfaisance, London, 1862, Tom. I. p. 303. Carton here 
advocates the admission of these children to the common schools. 
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officers appear to have been added for more than forty years, 
and all the original ones have died; so that the present gov- 
ernment represents neither the community of New England 
nor the original benefactors of the Asylum. The present Di- 
rectors have expressed a willingness to modify this extraordi- 
nary form of government, so as to give a better representation 
to that considerable portion of America which lies outside the 
city limits of Hartford. 

The officers of the Asylum have, at these hearings, publicly 
withdrawn their opposition to primary schools for the early ed- 
ucation of deaf mutes. These have long been advocated by 
Carton in Belgium, Blanchet in France, and Arrowsmith, Co- 
pleston, and others in England. Indeed, for several years 
they have been established in Paris, at the suggestion of Dr. 
Blanchet, and under the patronage of the government; and 
a society in England is seeking to establish them in that coun- 
try also. 

The pamphlet by Mr. Copleston, which ends our list of books 
at the head of this article, was written partly to advocate such 
schools, and to show the evils which grow out of the existing 
method of providing for deaf mutes in great asylums. ‘The 
course of its argument is very similar to that already cited as 
used by the Board of Charities. It appears that Mr. Gladstone 
has expressed his doubts “as to the propriety of these institu- 
tions, on account of their tendency to bring the deaf and dumb 
too much or exclusively together” ; and that Professor Owen, 
in 1862, “ especially referred as a physiologist to the lamenta- 
ble results” of deaf-mute intermarriages, which are promoted 
by these asylums, “and strongly advocated a social system of 
education.” Many other authorities are quoted by Mr. Co- 
pleston to illustrate the disadvantages of large establishments, 
and the practicability of teaching articulation, on which he 
insists much more strongly than Dr. Howe does. 

In this article we have collected especially the information 
bearing upon the teaching of articulation, not because we re- 
gard it as the only desirable method of instructing deaf mutes, 
but because justice has never been done to this method in 
America. It has been feebly practised, upheld by but few, and 
denounced as useless and impracticable by the great majority 
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of those who have discussed it. Elsewhere it has been tried 
with favor and success, and it is desirable that it should have 
a fair trial here. 





Art. VII.—1. The Poetical Works of Henry Wapsworta 
LONGFELLOW. Revised Edition. Boston: Ticknor and 
Fields. 1866. 4 vols. 16mo. 

2. The Prose Works of Henry WapswortH LONGFELLOW. 
Revised Edition. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1866. 
8 vols. 16mo. 


THE publication of a complete and uniform edition of Mr. 
Longfellow’s Works is an event which suggests to us not so 
much question as acknowledgment of his excellence, and we 
have here rather to celebrate a fame already assured than to 
enter upon a critical analysis of his poetry. It is yet too soon 
to measure the whole obligation of American letters to him, 
and it seems somewhat late to reason minutely of the fact of 
his genius. We doubt if criticism be the hazel wand that 
points to the hidden sources of the living springs.; but even 
if it were so, we should think it rather idle to flourish it with 
an air of divination over clearness and sweetness that long ago 
sparkled into the sun. It is not necessary to dwell upon Mr. 
Longfellow’s delicate and beautiful feeling, 

“ As pure as water and as good as bread,” 


or his exquisite intellectual refinement, which has troubled 
shallowness before now with doubts of his original power. Nor 
is it possible for our time to determine accurately the great- 
ness of this original power, or to separate it from the manifold 
acquirements interwoven with it. Enough that the whole is 
admirable, and that the quickening faculty is unmistakable. 
There is something, indeed, in all the aspects of these famil- 
iar poems that appeals to us in proof of the purely creative 
and poetical nature of Mr. Longfellow’s mind. It is very no- 
ticeable how large is the proportion of his dramatic and narra- 
tive pieces, and how, when obeying his own instincts, he seems 
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always to have chosen the literary form faithfulest to life, which 
is primarily a story and not a sermon or a lecture. Conscious- 
ness of the truth that only the art which recounts can fully and 
lastingly interest all men, is dominant in him; yet he is not 
entirely free from the lingering superstition, come down to us 
from the artistic depravity of the last century, that poetry can 
teach by appealing to the logical faculties instead of the imagi- 
nation. So, while his longer poems are all sustained by the 
recital or exhibition of events, and by far the greater number 
of his shorter pieces have something of drama or narrative in 
them, and of course point their own moral, he has himself 
sometimes “ moralized his song,’ and given us didactic verses, 
which have among his other poems about the same relative 
value that his occasional criticisms have among his travel- 
sketches and prose romances. Mr. Longfellow has unerring 
perceptions as regards his own work, but he has not the exegetic 
nor the critical temperament. “It is the creative habit of his 
mind not to consider things as in themselves beautiful or ugly, 
but rather as elements from which a beautiful effect may or 
may not be produced. Wherever he has to assemble, and nar-_ 
rate, or present, he is charming, and master of his reader., 
When he has to declare or to decide, he betrays the poet’s 
strangeness to the office of the preacher and the critic, and 
fails of his wonted effect. 

We do not mean, then, great praise of the didactic poems of 
Mr. Longfellow when we say that they please us better than 
most other poems of the kind: for of all that he has written, 
they alone seem to us wanting in original thought. They 
have, however, such a characteristic manner and music, that 
they have always enjoyed a very undue share of association 
with his name. As a poet’s poorest is easiest to be copied, 
Mr. Longfellow’s didactic vein has been wrought by imitation 
and repetition till its original product has been made tedious 
to many, and question of the value of all his work has been 
mooted by critics in the country where Mr. Swinburne has be- 
come great. The fatality is not a strange one ; 


“ All can raise the flowers now, 
For all have got the seed”; 


“ And now again the people 
Call it but a weed,” — 
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laments another master of our time, whom this fatality has be- 
fallen. Yet it is only an annual flower that ripens seeds for 
thieves to steal, and, as we have hinted, not the gardener’s best. 
There is little danger that perennials like the “ Evangeline ” 
and “ The Golden Legend” shall be generally cheapened by 
reproduction, or that “ Hyperion” and “ Kavanagh” shall 
cease to be sole in their beauty. 

Of these, and of all the principal works of Mr. Longfellow, 
it is remarkable how they continue to hold the first place in 
the kinds of literature to which they belong. The “ Hiawatha,” 
indeed, is unique, whatever its absolute merit may be, or its 
worth as compared with that of the other poems of its author, or 
of contemporary poets. For ourselves, we are inclined to rate 
it high, because of its courage and truth. It is not a copy of 
Indian life, but it is better than a copy, for in dealing with the 
life of an untamable race in the light of its own wild beauty of 
legend and custom, the poet works in a spirit of the highest fidel- 
ity toart. He does not portray savage squalor and brutality 
and vileness, as Greek art would not reproduce the ugliness that 
was unquestionably commoner than beauty among Greek men 
and women. The result is a reproduction of Indian life, none 
the less typical because idealized, and infinitely better than all 
other pictures of it. The ‘“ Hiawatha” leaves the Indians to 
the reason as it found them, savages; but it restores them to 
the fancy, and it annihilates at once the conventional Red- 
man of the novelists, and the Varmint of the borderers, re- 
habilitating the shadowy past of our primeval wilderness with 
a poetic, simple, natural, sylvan life. 

In like manner “ The Courtship of Miles Standish” restores 
an image of Puritan days, less austere and gloomy than those 
Hawthorne has given, but not less fascinating, and not, we 
believe, less faithful; while it is again in its conception a poem 
as original as the “ Hiawatha” or the “Evangeline.” This 
last, which we think the best of all Mr. Longfellow’s poems, if 
not the best poem of our age, is to be prized for many differ- 
ent reasons that will suggest themselves to the reader, but for 
none more, it seems to us, than for its creative gift of living 
human interest to unstoried places. The beings of the poet’s 
fancy, who are akin to us in faith, in time, and capacity of suf- 
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fering and enjoyment, traverse vast silent spaces of continent 
with scarce a memory of our race, and leave them articulate 
and full of association. It is not much that everywhere in 
French Canada the traveller should look to see Evangeline, 
and Gabriel Lajeunesse, and Basil the Blacksmith, and Father 


- Felician, in the quaint towns of dormer-windowed cottages and 


among the picturesque peasants in the fields; but it is much 
that, wherever he goes upon the great rivers of the West, his 
reveries should be full of them only, and that the poem should 
chant its music in his ear, till it breathes away all the present, 
and makes him contemporary and companion of the exiles who 
rowed their cumbrous boat 


“ far down the Beautiful River, 
Past the Ohio shore, and past the mouth of the Wabash, 
Into the golden stream of the broad and swift Mississippi.” 


It is much that one poem should have so peopled these scenes 
that the mind seeks there no other presences than those it sug- 
gests. 

“ Kavanagh,” in dealing with the New England village-life 
of our own time, or of the transitional period that passed with 
the introduction of railways, is also very successful. Indeed, 
it seems to us as yet quite unapproached, by the multitude 
of New England romances that have followed it, in a certain 
delicate truthfulness, as it is likely to remain unsurpassed in its 
light humor and pensive grace. In “ Kavanagh,” and in the 
poems mentioned, as well as many shorter poems, Mr. Long- 
fellow has responded to a very natural and evident longing of 
the popular heart for something like recognition of the national 
place and home in literature, while at other times he has been 
true to as genuine an impulse of our complex Americanism, 
where he has dealt with the beautiful remote from us in every- 
thing but sympathy. 

The whole English-speaking world, and great part of Conti- 
nental Europe, have naturalized and translated his poetry ; 
yet we feel so deeply his intense nationality that we find 
it hard to consider his work except as related to our growth 
in the best forms of civilization. Although our poetic liter- 
ature did not actually begin with him, he is nevertheless to 
be accounted first among those who enlarged and enriched it, 
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and lifted it from a conceited provincialism into a generous 
universality. He had faith from the beginning in the native 
sense of beauty which underlies all our busy, shrewd, hard 
civilization, and which makes us as a people at this moment 
the foremost in the world in appreciation of letters which ap- 
peal to the sentiment and the imagination. He in greater 
degree than any other has discerned that our separation from 
the past affords vantage-ground on which we may enjoy it un- 
disturbed ; that we are indeed its absolute heirs, with a posses- 
sion untroubled by the mortmains that sadden and confuse the 
modern life of Europe. From a consciousness of this kind 
came “The Golden Legend,” where the old picturesque, su- 
perstitious, mystical, devoted spirit of mediwval days breathes 
again in an atmosphere which it never darkened, and in 
which the corporeal decay of dead errors and obsolete good 
has not left a taint of pestilence. Above all, in this sentiment 
is written the lovely romance of ‘“ Hyperion,” — a book which 
it is hard to mention without some expression of delight in 
its style. Its prose, vibrant, harmonious, sustained, has not too 
often a rhythmic character, though it is the prose of a poet, 
and is full of poetic imagery and that kind of metaphor which 
flows naturally into verse. It has sometimes the movement 
of imaginative German prose; yet it is always pure English. 
At other times, for uncloying sweetness of tone it deserves 
to match with the Italian of Boccaccio, while its numerous 
briefer periods give it a variety which the work of the elder 
master has not. After the first perusal of the book the reader 
is so taken with its music, that to open it at any place is to 
yield to a delicious fascination. There is in the perfect adap- 
tation of the style to the subject a felicity equal to that which 
associates a poetic thought with its appropriate measure : 
there is nothing to be forgiven, there is everything to be 
enjoyed. But it is another value of the book which we wish 
to note here in the fact that, while none of its scenes are 
laid in America, its inspiration and its chief person are wholly 
and immutably American. The romance is colored and per- 
fumed through and through with the literature and life of Eu- 
rope, yet it comes from the heart of Americanism, and none 
but Americans can appreciate its sentiment thoroughly; for 
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in Paul Flemming is embodied the affection for the historic 
and the traditional which is the genuine fruit of our soil, and 
which contrasts so vividly with the indifference of Europeans 
themselves to such things. “It often astonishes me,” says 
the Baron to Flemming, “ that, coming from that green world 
of yours beyond the sea, you should feel so much interest in 
these old things, — nay, at times seem so to have drunk in their 
spirit as really to live in the times of old. For my part, I do 
not see what charm there is in the pale and wrinkled counte- 
nance of the past, so to entice the soul of a young man.” The 
puzzled Baron speaks for the polite Eucsope of every travel- 
ler’s acquaintance. In another place our author had already 
spoken for the America thus addressed: ‘I, too, have been a 
pilgrim of Outre-Mer, for to my youthful imagination the Old 
World was a kind of Holy Land” ;— in which sense all Amer- 
icans are pilgrims of Outre-Mer as certainly as they are gen- 
erous and refined. 

There was early a revolt in Mr. Longfellow’s mind against 
the theory once cherished, of a native literature corresponding 
to American geography and natural history ; and he was one 
of the first to ridicule conceptions that have since become the 
laughing-stock of criticism. This poet, so essentially of our 
time and country, and with so great innate power, has always 
felt that beauty, from whatever source it came, was as little to 
be shut out of our hearts as the races of men seeking homes 
and citizenship among us were to be refused by our polity; and 
he has delighted us with charms won from the poets of all times 
and countries, though chiefly from those he seems to have loved 
most, — the German romantic poets. With these, indeed, he 
had a natural affinity, the reason for which appears to the stu- 
dent in the fact that modern German romance was largely Eng- 
lish in its inspiration. The poets of this school wrought in the 
ways that have amplified all modern literatures. The springs 
of Italian song, from which the wells of our English were so 
long and often filled, from Chaucer’s time to Milton’s, had been 
enriched by their course through Greek and Latin soil, and the 
Germans, in their turn, drank from what was best in English 
letters. But Mr. Longfellow, in drawing so deeply as he has 
done from German romance, has not only brought us back some- 
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thing of our own again, but has also introduced new elements 
with it. Some delicate graces of peculiarly German poetry are 
through his influence as much at home among us as the Christ- 
mas-tree, and their popularity has greatly helped us toward the 
knowledge that in vague suggestion and subtile sentiment is a 
charm that wins the heart of downrightness and reality. A 
great poét educates his nation by developing its original capaci- 
ties for intellectual pleasure; and Mr. Longfellow’s success in 
imbuing Americans with a feeling for unfamiliar effects in lit- 
erary art, contemporaneous with much laborious failure on 
the part of others to accustom our taste to those peculiarities 
of the German mind which they have admired, is proof of 
his finer perception and wiser judgment. We remain almost 
wholly unaffected by efforts to infuse a liking for any charac- 
‘teristics of German literature except those which Mr. Long- 
fellow has brought us from the poets. 

Somewhat curiously contrasting with the earnest and often 
pensive cast of our author’s best work, and the unpalliated 
moralization of his poorest, is a quality we note in him, and 
find very rare among later writers of the English tongue, — 
whom, indeed, he resembles little in any way. This is a 
certain beautiful gayety, which is to humor somewhat as the 
bouquet is to the body of wine. It is an effect that seems to 
have its spring rather in the poet’s heart than brain, and it 
pleases through mere will of pleasing. It is the breath of the 
airiest talk, a grace of the social Continental life, the last and 
least definable charm of perfect culture and maturity. It 
appears among the poems chiefly in “ The Golden Legend,” 
where it seems to be the poet’s own nature playing irre- 
pressibly through the story, and in the Interludes of “ The 
Wayside Inn,” where he speaks familiarly with the reader. 
We find it in “ Kavanagh,” though that is on the whole a 
pensive book, and sometimes also in “ Hyperion.” But this 
mature grace struck us most of all in the author’s first book, 
“ Outre-Mer.” ° 

It is only one of many flavors of ripeness in his earlier pro- 
auctions. Indeed, it appears to us that his art never betrays 
the crudeness or imperfection of essay. It was excellent in 
the beginning, and its last exercise is singularly like its first. 
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He has had from the beginning but one manner. In his latest 
books we are aware of the same magic that charmed us of yore, 
and we discern that this goldene Zeit die nicht rostet is not 
an ewige Jugend only when we contrast such poems as “ The 
Bridge” and “ The Bridge of Cloud,” which have all the pa- 
thetic difference of youth and age in their likeness. The poet 
keeps throughout the grace and subtile power of, the past ; he 
keeps all that was ever his own, even to the love of profuse 
simile, and the quaint doubt of his reader implied by the elab- 
orated meaning; and he loses only the tints and flavors not 
thoroughly assimilated or not native in him. Throughout is 
the same habit of recondite and scholarly allusion, the same 
quick sympathy with the beautiful in simple and common 
things, the same universality, the same tenderness for country 
and for home. Over all presides individuality superior to acci- 
dents of resemblance, and distinguishing each poem with traits 
unmistakably and only the author’s; and the equality.in the 
long procession of his beautiful thoughts never wearies, but is 
like that of some fine bass-relief, in which the varying allegory 
reveals one manner and many inspirations. 

Together with this peculiar artistic equality in the poems of 
Mr. Longfellow is a spiritual maturity, which the reader can- 
not fail to notice. As there never has been anything unripe 
or decrepit in this master’s art, so there never has been any- 
thing crude or faltering in his devotion to greatness and purity 
in life. His work is not the record of a career beginning in 
generous and impossible dreams, and ending in sordid doubt 
and pitiful despite ; nor the history of a soul born to spiritual 
poverty, and working at last into tardy hopes and sympathies 
which scarcely suffice to discharge the errors of the past. 
These books tell of a soul clothed at once in humane affections 
and divine aspirations, of a poetic nature filled with conscious 
and instinctive reverence for the supreme office of poetry in 
the world. They form, indeed, so perfect a biography of the 
author, that, if one knew nothing of his literary life, here one 
might read more than could otherwise be told of its usefulness 
and beauiy. Here is the story of blithe acquaintance with Latin 
lands and literature, and the exultation of a young man’s heart 
and brain in their ancient scenes and ever-youthful songs ; here 
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is hinted, in a strain graver, but not less sweet, and even more 
enthusiastic, friendship with German romance, old and new, 
life in the home of sentiment, and growth in learning as grace- 
ful and easy as it is wide ; here is the half-pensive serenity of 
the studious poet as he turns the key upon his books, and 
saunters forth into the green by-ways and elmy streets of the 
New England life about his gates. This poet is the traveller 
of the wide realm of thought, the world of imagination ; he has 
touched at all the sunny Mediterranean and Adriatic ports ; all 
the French and Spanish coasts are known to him; he brings 
wealth from the frozen Scandinavian lands as rare as the ivory 
set in the beryl of the immemorial icebergs ; he gathers flotsam 
from the bays and inlets, the lakes and rivers of home. Full 
of the world, he transmutes his large experience and far-brought 
learning into the poems we know, with a secure and patient art 
that malice or envy never could mar, and that has never ac- 
knowledged enmity with any man. Indeed, the silence of all 
these books concerning things that usuaily embitter poct’s lives 
is not their least significant comment upon the author’s wis- 
dom and good-heartedness. His growing fame did not fail to 
create him foes; but if few poets have been more repeatedly 
assailed than he, none has been so willing to leave his defence 
entirely to time. 

It is, of course, not the poet’s merely literary life that is re- 
corded in his books. He who touches the hearts of others 
must write from his own, and doubtless the songs of a true 
poet preserve the memory, not only of all the events, but of all 
the moods of his life. They must needs commemorate his sa- 
' eredest and inmost experiences, — his joy and his sorrow, his 
loss and his gain, the love dear and the death sore to him, — 
and thus again form his truest biography. But the hospitality 
that invites the whole world home is exquisitely proud and shy, 
and its house is built like those old palaces in which a secret 
gallery was made for the musicians, and gay or plaintive music 
from an invisible source delighted the banqueting guests. The 
poet’s courteous guests will be decently content with their 
pleasure, and may not seek to know the hidden impulse of his 
songs. We could not, indeed, inquire too curiously without 
self-betrayal ; for if this poet’s songs are the history of his 
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inner life, are they not equally history of the lives. of us who 
have grown to be men and women since he began to sing ? 

It is certainly one of the great privileges of a beloved poet to 
have his thoughts so interwoven with his readers’ days, that, 
looking back, they seem not so much to have read his work as 
to have lived it, and that they largely recall themselves, remem- 
bering what and where they were, and how they fared when 
they first read such and such a poem of his. Perhaps it will 
be one of the compensations of the future which the poet shall 
inherit, that those whom he has delighted shall pay him, in 
language purged alike of flattery and of shame, the homage 
of their entire gratitude. There is an inadequate longing in 
every one who approaches a poet’s presence to declare some- 
thing of this obligation, and to confide a sense of identified sym- 
pathies. But the occasion tricks poet and admirer alike, and 
slips away, and nothing has been said. The confidence too 
sacred to be shared with a third, which was to have celebrated 
the intimacy established in many years of silent communion, 
is destined not to be uttered; and each reader must be con- 
tent to express only that which may be spoken without awk- 
wardness in the acclaim of a common voice. 

As we submit ourselves to some such condition here, we are 
sensible how small part all that we have written is of the trib- 
ute due the master whose greatness has tended to the good- 
ness and happiness of men in so potent and fine a degree that 
he has not only made the world wiser and pleasanter, but has 
not added a word’s weight to the bitterness and evil of any 
soul in it. 
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Art. VIII.—1. C.G. Lessinc. Sein Leben und seine Werke. 
Von Apotr Staur. Vermehrte und verbesserte Volks-Aus- 
gabe. Dritte Auflage. Berlin. 1864. 

2. The Same. Translated by E. P. Evans, Ph. D., Professor, 
&c. in the University of Michigan. Boston: W. V. Spencer. 
1866. 2 vols. 


_ Wuen Burns’s humor gave its last pathetic flicker, in his 
“ John, don’t let the awkward squad fire over me,” was he 
thinking of actual brother-volunteers, or of possible biogra- 
phers? Did his words betray only the rhythmic sensitiveness 
of poetic nerves, or were they a foreboding of that helpless 
future, when the poet lies at the mercy of the plodder, — of 
that bi-voluminous shape in which dulness overtakes and re- 
venges itself on genius at last? Certainly Burns has suffered 
as much as most large-natured creatures from well-meaning 
efforts to account for him, to explain him away, to bring him 
into harmony with those well-regulated minds which, during a 
good part of the last century, found out a way, through rhyme, 
to snatch a prosiness beyond the reach of prose. Nay, he has 
been wronged also by that other want of true appreciation, 
which deals in panegyric, and would put asunder those two 
things which God has joined, — the poet and the man, — as if 
it were not the same rash improvidence that was the happiness 
of the verse and the misfortune of the gauger. But his death- 
bed was at least not haunted by the unappeasable apprehension 
of a German for his biographer ; and that the fame of Lessing 
should have four times survived this cunningest assault of ob- 
livion is proof enough that its base is broad and deep-set. 
There seems to be, in the average German mind, an inability 
or a disinclination to see a thing as it really is, unless it be a 
matter of science. It finds its keenest pleasure in divining a 
profound significance in the most trifling things, and the num- 
ber of mare’s-nests that have been stared into by the German 
Gelehrie through his spectacles passes calculation. They are 
the one object of contemplation that makes that singular being 
perfectly happy, and they seem to be as common as those of 
the stork. In the dark forest of esthetics, particularly, he 
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finds them at every turn, —“ fanno tutto il loco varo.” If the 
greater part of our English criticism is apt only to skim the 
surface, the German, by way of being profound, too often bur- 
rows in delighted darkness quite beneath its subject, till the 
reader feels the ground hollow beneath him, and is fearful of 
caving into unknown depths of stagnant metaphysic air at 
every step. The Commentary on Shakespeare of Gervinus, a 
really superior man, reminds one of the Roman Campagna, 
penetrated underground in all directions by strange winding 
caverns, the work of human borers in search of we know not 
what. Above are the divine poet’s larks and daisies, his in- 
communicable skies, his broad prospects of life and nature ; 
and meanwhile our Teutonic teredo worms his way below, and 
offers to be our guide into an obscurity of his own contriving. 
The reaction of language upon style, and even upon thought, 
by its limitations on the one hand, and its suggestions on the 
other, is so apparent to any one who has made even a slight 
‘study of comparative literature, that we have sometimes thought 
the German tongue at least an accessory before the fact, if noth- 
ing more, in the offences of German literature. The language 
has such a fatal genius for going stern-foremost, for yawing, 
and for not minding the helm without some ten minutes’ notice 
in advance, that he must be a great sailor indeed who can 
safely make it the vehicle for anything but imperishable com- 
modities. Vischer’s sthetik, the best treatise on the subject, 
ancient or modern, is such a book as none but a German could 
write, and it is written as none but a German could have writ- 
ten it. The abstracts of its sections are sometimes nearly as 
long as the sections themselves, and it is as hard to make out 
_ which head belongs to which tail, as in a knot of snakes thaw- 

ing themselves into sluggish individuality under a spring sun. 
The average German professor spends his life in making lan- 
terns fit to guide us through the obscurest passages of all the 
ologies and ysics, and there are none in the world of such 
honest workmanship. They are durable, they have intensify- 
ing glasses, reflectors of the most scientific make, capital sock- 
ets in which to set a light, and a handsome lump of poten- 
tially illuminating tallow is thrown in. But, in order to see by 
them, the explorer must make his own candle, supply his own 
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cohesive wick of common-sense, and light it himself. And 
yet the admirable thoroughness of the German intellect! We 
should be ungrateful indeed if we did not acknowledge that 
it has supplied the raw material in almost every branch of 
science for the defter wits of other nations to work on; yet we 
have a suspicion that there are certain lighter departments of 
literature in which it may be misapplied, and turn into some- 
thing very like clumsiness. Delightful as Jean Paul’s humor 
is, how much more so would it be if he only knew when to 
stop! Ethereally deep as is his sentiment, should we not feel 
it more so if he sometimes gave us a little less of it,—if he 
would only not always deal out his wine by beer-measure ? 
So thorough is the German mind, that might it not seem now 
and then to work quite through its subject, and expatiate in 
cheerful unconsciousness on the other side thereof? 

With all its merits of a higher and deeper kind, it yet seems 
to us that German literature has not quite satisfactorily an- 
swered that so long-standing question of the French Abbé 
about esprit. Hard as it is for a German to be clear, still 
harder to be light, he is more than ever awkward in his at- 
tempts to produce that quality of style, so peculiarly French, 
which is neither wit nor liveliness taken singly, but a mixture 
of the two that must be drunk while the effervescence lasts, 
and will not bear exportation into any other language. Ger- 
man criticism, excellent in other respects, and immeasurably 
superior to that of any other nation in its constructive faculty, 
in its instinct for getting at whatever principle of life lies at 
the heart of a work of genius, is seldom lucid, almost never en- 
tertaining. It may turn its light, if we have patience, into 
every obscurest cranny of, its subject, one after another, but it 
never flashes light out of the subject itself, as Sainte Beuve, for 
example, so often does, and with such unexpected charm. We 
should be inclined to put Julian Schmidt at the head of living 
critics in ail the more essential elements of his outfit ; but with 
him is not one conscious at too frequent intervals of the profes- 
sorial grind, — of that German tendency to bear on too heavily, 
where a French critic would touch and go with such exquisite 
measure? The Great Nation, as it cheerfully calls itself, is in 
nothing greater than its talent for saying little things agreeably, 
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which is perhaps the very top of mere culture, and in literature 
is the next best thing to the power of saying great things as 
easily as if they were little. German learning, like the ele- 
phants of Pyrrhus, is always in danger of turning upon what it 
was intended to adorn and reinforce, and trampling it ponder- 
ously to death. And yet what do we not owe it? Mastering 
all languages, all records of intellectual man, it has been able, 
or has enabled others, to strip away the husks of nationality 
and conventionalism from the literatures of many races, and to 
disengage that kernel of human truth which is the germinating 
principle of them all. Nay, it has taught us to recognize also 
a certain value in those very husks, whether as shelter for the 
unripe or food for the fallen seed. 

That the general want of style in German authors is not 
wholly the fault of the language is shown by Heine (a man of 
mixed blood), who can be daintily light in German ; that it is 
not altogether a matter of race, is clear from the graceful airi- 
ness of Erasmus and Reuchlin in Latin, and of Grimm in 
French. The sense of heaviness which creeps over the reader 
from so many German books is mainly due, we suspect, to the 
language, which seems wellnigh incapable of that aerial per- 
spective so delightful in first-rate French, and even English, 
writing. But there must also be in the national character an 
insensibility to proportion, a want of that instinctive discretion 
which we call tact. Nothing short of this will account for the 
perpetual groping of German imaginative literature after some 
foreign mould in which to cast its thought or feeling, now try- 
ing a Louis Quatorze pattern, then something supposed to be 
Shakespearian, and at last going back to ancient Greece, or even 
Persia. Goethe himself, limpidly perfect as are many of his 
shorter poems, often fails in giving artistic coherence to his 
longer works. Leaving deeper qualities wholly out of the ques- 
tion, Wilhelm Meister seems a mere aggregation of episodes 
if compared with such a masterpiece as Paul and Virginia, or 
even with a happy improvisation like the Vicar of Wakefield. 
The second part of Faust, too, is rather a reflection of Goethe’s 
own changed view of life and man’s relation to it, than an harmo- 
nious completion of the original conception. Full of placid wis- 
dom and exquisite poetry it certainly is; but if we look at it as 
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a poem, it seems more as if the author had striven to get in all 
he could, than to leave out all he might. We cannot help ask- 
ing what business have paper money and political economy and 
geognosy here? We confess that Thales and the Homunculus 
weary us not a little, unless, indeed, a poem be nothing, after 
all, but a prolonged conundrum. Many of Schiller’s lyrical 
poems—though the best of them find no match in modern verse 
for rapid energy, the very axles of language kindling with swift- 
ness — seem disproportionately long in parts, and the thought 
too often has the life wellnigh squeezed out of it in the sevenfold 
coils of diction, dappled though it be with splendid imagery. 
In German sentiment, which runs over so easily into senti- 
mentalism, a foreigner cannot help being struck with a certain 
incongruousness. What can be odder, for example, than the 
mixture of sensibility and sausages in some of Goethe’s earlier 
notes to Frau von Stein, unless, to be sure, the publishing 
them? It would appear that Germans were less sensible to 
the ludicrous — and we are far from saying that this may not 
have its compensatory advantages —than either the English 
or the French. And what is the source of this sensibility, if it 
be not an instinctive perception of the incongruous and dispro- 
portionate? Among all races, the English has ever shown itself 
most keenly alive to the fear of making itself ridiculous; and 
among all, none has produced so many humorists, only one of 
them, indeed, so profound as Cervantes, yet all masters in their 
several ways. What English-speaking man, except Boswell, 
could have arrived at Weimar, as Goethe did, in that absurd 
Werther-montirung ? And where, out of Germany, could he 
have found a reigning Grand Duke to put his whole court into 
the same sentimental livery of blue and yellow, leather breeches, 
boots, and all, excepting only Herder, and that not on account 
of his clerical profession, but of his age? To be sure, it might 
be asked also where else in Europe was a prince to be met with 
capable of manly friendship with a man whose only decoration 
was his genius? But the comicality of the other fact no less 
remains. Certainly the German character is in no way so 
little remarkable as for its humor. If we were to trust the 
evidence of Herr Hub’s dreary Deutsche komische und humo- 
ristische Dichtung, we should believe that no German had even 
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so much as a suspicion of what humor meant, unless the book 
itself, as we are half inclined to suspect, be a joke in three 
volumes, the want of fun being the real point thereof. If Ger- 
man patriotism can be induced to find a grave delight in it, we 
congratulate Herr Hub’s publishers, and for ourselves advise 
any sober-minded man who may hereafter “ be merry,” not to 
“ sing psalms,” but to read Hub as the more serious amuse- 
ment of the two. There are epigrams there that make life more 
solemn, and, if taken in sufficient doses, would make it more 
precarious. Even Jean Paul, the greatest of German humor- 
ous authors, and never surpassed in comic conception or in the 
pathetic quality of humor, is not to be named with his master, 
Sterne, as a creative humorist. What are Siebenkiis, Fixlein, 
Schmelzle, and Fibel, (a single lay-figure to be draped at will 
with whimsical sentiment and reflection, and put in various at- 
titudes,) compared with the living reality of Walter Shandy 
and his brother Toby, characters which we do not see merely 
as puppets in the author’s mind, but poetically projected from 
it in an independent being of their own? Heine himself, the 
most graceful, sometimes the most touching, of modern poets, 
and clearly the most easy of German humorists, seems to 
us wanting in a refined perception of that inward propriety 
which is only another name for poetic proportion, and shocks 
us sometimes with an Unflithigkeit, as at the end of his 
Deutschland, which, if it make Germans laugh, as we should be 
sorry to believe, makes other people hold their noses. Such 
things have not been possible in English since Swift, and the 
persifleur Heine cannot offer the same excuse of savage cyn- 
icism that might be pleaded for the Irishman. 

We have hinted that Herr Stahr’s Life of Lessing is not pre- 
cisely the kind of biography that would have been most pleas- 
ing to the man who could not conceive that an author should 
be satisfied with anything more than truth in praise, or any- 
thing less in criticism. Our respect for what Lessing was, and 
for what he did, is préfound. In the history of literature it 
would be hard to find a man so stalwart, so kindly, so sincere,* 
so capable of great ideas, whether in their influence on the in- 





* “Tf I write at all, it is not possible for me to write otherwise than just as I 
think and feel.” — Lessing to his father, 21st December, 1767. 
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tellect or the life, so unswervingly true to the truth, so free 
from the common weaknesses of his class. Since Luther, 
Germany has given birth to no such intellectual athlete, — to 
no son so German to the core. Greater poets she has had, but 
no greater writer, no nature more finely tempered. Nay, may 
we not say that great character is as rare a thing as great 
genius, if it be not even a nobler form of it? For surely it is 
easier to embody fine thinking, or delicate sentiment, or lofty 
aspiration, in a book than in a life. The written leaf, if it be, 
as some few are, a safe-keeper and conductor of celestial fire, 
is secure. Poverty cannot pinch, passion swerve, or trial shake 
it. But the man Lessing, harassed and striving life-long, 
always poor and always helpful, with no patron but his own 
right-hand, the very shuttlecock of fortune, who saw ruin’s 
ploughshare drive through the hearth on which his first home- 
fire was hardly kindled, and who, through all, was faithful 
to himself, to his friend, to his duty, and to his ideal, is some- 
thing more inspiring for us than the most glorious utterance 
of merely intellectual power. The figure of Goethe is grand, 
it is rightfully pre-eminent, it has something of the calm, and 
something of the coldness, of the immortals; but the Valhalla 
of German letters can show one form, in its simple manhood, 
statelier even than his. 

Manliness and simplicity, if they are not necessary coeffi- 
cients in producing character of the purest tone, were certainly 
leading elements in the Lessing who is still so noteworthy and 
lovable to us when eighty-six years have passed since his 
bodily presence vanished from among men. He loved clear- 
ness, he hated exaggeration in all its forms. He was the first 
German who had any conception of style, and who could be 
full without spilling over on all sides. Herr Stahr, we think, 
is not just the biographer he would have chosen for himself. 
His book is rather a panegyric than a biography. There is 
sometimes an almost comic disproportion between the matter 
and the manner, especially in the epic details of Lessing’s on- 
slaughts on the nameless herd of German authors. It is as if 
Sophocles should have given a strophe to every bullock slain 
by Ajax in his mad foray into the Grecian commissary stores. 
He is too fond of striking an attitude, and his tone rises 
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unpleasantly near a scream, as he calls the personal atten- 
tion of heaven and earth to something which Lessing himself 
would have thought a very matter-of-course affair. He who 
lays it down as an axiom, that “ genius loves simplicity,” 
would hardly have been pleased to hear the “ Letters on Liter- 
ature” called the “ burning thunderbolts of his annihilating 
criticism,” or the Anti-Gétze pamphlets “ the hurtling arrows 
that sped from the bow of the immortal hero.” Nor would he 
with whom accuracy was a matter of conscience have heard pa- 
tiently that the Letters “‘ appeared in a period distinguished for 
its lofty tone of mind, and in their own towering boldness they 
are a true picture of the intrepid character of the age.”* If 
the age was what Herr Stahr represents it to have been, where 
is the great merit of Lessing? He would have smiled, we sus- 
pect, a little contemptuously at Herr Stahr’s repeatedly quot- 
ing a certificate from the “historian of the proud Britons,” 
that he was “the first critic in Europe.” Whether we admit 
or not Lord Macaulay’s competence in the matter, we are sure 
that Lessing would not have thanked his biographer for this 
soup-ticket to a ladleful of fame. If ever a man stood firmly 
on his own feet, and asked help of none, that man was Gott- 
hold Ephraim Lessing. 

Herr Stahr’s desire to make a hero of his subject, and his 
love for sonorous sentences like the one we have quoted above, 
are apt to stand a little in the way of our chance at taking a 
fair measure of the man, and seeing in what his heroism really 
lay. He furnishes little material for a comparative estimate of 
Lessing, or for judging of the foreign influences which helped 
from time to time in making him what he was. Nothing is 
harder than to worry out a date from Herr Stahr’s haystacks of 
praise and quotation. Yet dates are of special value in tracing 
the progress of an intellect like Lessing’s, which, little actuated 
by an inward creative energy, was commonly stirred to motion by 
the impulse of other minds, and struck out its brightest flashes 
by collision with them. He himself tells us that a critic should 
“ first seek out some one with whom he can contend,” and 





* “Tam sure that Kleist would rather have taken another wound with him into 
his grave than have such stuff jabbered over him (sich solch Zeug nachschwatzen 
lassen).” — Lessing to Gleim, 6th September, 1759. 
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quotes in justification from one of Aristotle’s commentators, 
Solet Aristoteles querere pugnam in suis libris. This Lessing 
was always wont to do. He could only feel his own strength, 
and make others feel it, — could only call it into full play in an 
intellectual wrestling-bout. He was always anointed and ready 
for the ring, but with this distinction, that he was no mere prize- 
fighter, or bully for the side that would pay him best, nor even 
a contender for mere sentiment, but a self-forgetful champion for 
the truth as he saw it. Nor is this true of him only as a critic. 
His more purely imaginative works—his Minna, his Emilia, 
his Nathan —- were all written, not to satisfy the craving of a 
poetic instinct, nor to rid head and heart of troublous guests 
by building them a lodging outside himself, as Goethe used to 
do, but to prove some thesis of criticism or morals by which 
Truth could be served. His zeal for her was perfectly unselfish. 
“Does one write, then, for the sake of being always in the 
right? I think I have been as serviceable to Truth,” he says, 
** when I miss her, and my failure is the occasion of another’s 
discovering her, as if I had discovered her myself.”* One 
would almost be inclined to think, from Herr Stahr’s account of 
the matter, that Lessing had been an autochthonous birth of the 
German soil, without intellectual ancestry or helpful kindred. 
That this is the sufficient natural history of no original mind 
we need hardly say, since originality consists quite as much in 
the power of using to purpose what it finds ready to its hand, 
as in that of producing what is absolutely new. Perhaps we 
might say that it was nothing more than the faculty of com- 
bining the separate, and therefore ineffectual, conceptions of 
others, and making them into living thought by the breath of 
its own organizing spirit. A great man without a past, if he 
be not an impossibility, will certainly have no future. He 
would be like those conjectural Miltons and Cromwells of 
Gray’s imaginary hamlet. The only privilege of the original 
man is, that, like other sovereign princes, he has the right to 
call in the current coin and reissue it stamped with his own 
image, as was the practice of Lessing. 

Herr Stahr’s over-intensity of phrase is less offensive than 
amusing when applied to Lessing’s early efforts in criticism. 





* Letter to Klotz, 9th June, 1766. 
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Speaking of poor old Gottsched, he says: “ Lessing assailed 
him sometimes with cutting criticism, and again with exquisite 
humor. In the notice of Gottsched’s poems, he says, among 
other things, ‘ The exterior of the volume is so handsome that 
it will do great credit to the bookstores, and it is to be hoped 
that it will continue to do so for along time. But to givea 
satisfactory idea of the interior surpasses our powers.’ And 
in conclusion he adds, ‘ These poems cost two thalers and four 
groschen. The two thalers pay for the ridiculous, and the four 
groschen pretty much for the useful.’” Again, he tells us that 
Lessing concludes his notice of Klopstock’s Ode to God “ with 
these inimitably roguish words: ‘ What presumption to beg 
thus earnestly fora woman!’ Does not a whole book of criti- 
cism lie in these nine words?” For a young man of twenty- 
two, Lessing’s criticisms show a great deal of independence 
and maturity of thought ; but humor he never had, and his wit 
was always of the bluntest,— crushing rather than cutting. 
The mace and not the scymitar was his weapon. Let Herr 
Stahr put all Lessing’s “ inimitably roguish words” together, 
and compare them with these few intranslatable lines from 
Voltaire’s letter to Rousseau, thanking him for his Discours 
sur l Inégalité: “ On n’a jamais employé tant d’esprit 4 vouloir 
nous rendre bétes ; il prend envie de marcher 4 quatre pattes 
quand on lit votre ouvrage.” Lessing from the first was some-. 
thing far better than a wit. Force was always much more 
characteristic of him than cleverness. Sometimes Herr Stahr’s 
hero-worship leads him into positive misstatement. For exam- 
ple, speaking of Lessing’s Preface to the “ Contributions to the 
History and Reform of the Theatre,” he tells us that “ his eye 
was directed chiefly to the English theatre and Shakespeare.” 
Lessing at that time (1749) was only twenty, and knew little 
more than the names of any foreign dramatists except the 
French. In this very Preface his English list skips from 
Shakespeare to Dryden, and in the Spanish he omits Calde- 
ron, Tirso de Molina, and Alarcon. Accordingly, we suspect 
that the date is wrongly assigned to Lessing’s translation of 
Toda la Vida es Sueto. His mind was hardly yet ready to 
feel the strange charm of this most imaginative of Calderon’s 
dramas. 
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Even where Herr Stahr undertakes to give us light on the 
sources of Lessing, it is something of the dimmest. He at- 
tributes “ Miss Sara Sampson ” to the influence of the “ Mer- 
chant of London,” as Mr. Evans translates it literally from the 
German, meaning our old friend “ George Barnwell.” But we 
are strongly inclined to suspect from internal evidence that 
Moore’s more recent “ Gamester” gave the prevailing impulse. 
And if Herr Stahr must needs tell us anything of the Tragedy 
of Middle-Class Life, he ought to have known that on the Eng- 
lish stage it preceded Lillo by more than a century, — witness 
the “ Yorkshire Tragedy,” — and that something very like 
it was even much older in France. We are inclined to com- 
plain, also, that he does not bring out more clearly how much 
Lessing owed to Diderot both as dramatist and critic, nor give 
us so much as a hint of what already existing English criti- 
cism did for him in the way of suggestion and guidance. But 
though we feel it to be our duty to say so much of Herr Stahr’s 
positive faults and negative short-comings, yet we leave him in 
very good humor. While he is altogether too full upon certain 
points of merely transitory importance, — such as the quarrel 
with Klotz,— yet we are bound to thank him both for the 
abundance of his extracts from Lessing, and for the judgment 
he has shown in the choice of them. Any one not familiar 
with his writings will be able to get a very good notion of the 
quality of his mind, and the amount of his literary perform- 
ance, from these volumes ; and that, after all, is the chief mat- 
ter. As to the absolute merit of his works other than critical, 
Herr Stahr’s judgment is too much at the mercy of his par- 
tiality to be of great value. 

Of Mr. Evans’s translation we can speak for the most part 
with high commendation. There are great difficulties in trans- 
lating German prose; and whatever other good things Herr 
Stahr may have learned from Lessing, terseness and clearness 
are not among them. We have seldom seen a translation 
which read more easily, or was generally more faithful. That 
Mr. Evans should nod now and then we do not wonder, nor 
that he should sometimes choose the wrong word. We have 
only compared him with the original where we saw reason for 
suspecting a slip; but, though we have not found much to com- 
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plain of, we have found enough to satisfy us that his book will 
gain by a careful revision. We select a few oversights, mainly 
from the first volume, as examples. On page 34, comparing 
Lessing with Goethe on arriving at the University, Mr. Evans, 
we think, obscures, if he does not wholly lose the meaning, 
when he translates Leben by “ social relations,” and is alto- 
gether wrong in rendering Patrizier by “ aristocrat.”” At the 
top of the next page, too, “suspicious” is not the word for 
bedenklich. Had he been writing English, he would surely 
have said “ questionable.” On page 47, “ overtrodden shoes ” 
is hardly so good as the idiomatic “down at the heel.” On 
page 104, “A very humorous representation” is oddly made to 
“confirm the documentary evidence.” The reverse is meant. 
On page 115, the sentence beginning “ the tendency in both” 
needs revising. On page 138, Mr. Evans speaks of the “ Poeti- 
cal Village-younker of Destouches.” This, we think, is hardly 
the English of Le Poéte Campagnard, and almost recalls Lie- 
berkiihn’s theory of translation, toward which Lessing was so 
unrelenting, — “‘ When I do not understand a passage, why, I 
translate it word for word.” On page 149, “ Miss Sara Samp- 
son ”’ is called “ the first social tragedy of the German Drama.” 
All tragedies surely are social, except the “ Prometheus.” 
Biirgerliche Tragédie means a tragedy in which the protago- 
nist is taken from common life, and perhaps cannot be trans- 
lated clearly into English except by “tragedy of middle-class 
life.” So on page 170 we find Emilia Galotti called a “ Virginia 
bourgeoise,” and on page 172 a hospital becomes a Jazaretio. 
On page 190 we have a sentence ending in this strange fashion: 
“in an episode of the English original, which Wieland omitted 
entirely, one of its characters nevertheless appeared in the 
German tragedy.” On page 205 we have the Seven Years’ 
War called “a bloody process.” This is mere carelessness, 
for Mr. Evans, in the second volume, translates it riglitly “ law- 
suit.” What English reader would know what “ You are in- 
triguing me” means, on page 228? On page 264, Vol. IL., 
we find a passage inaccurately rendered, which we consider of 
more consequence, because it is a quotation from Lessing. “0, 
out upon the man who claims, Almighty God, to be a preacher 
of Thy word, and yet so impudently asserts that, in order to 
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attain Thy purposes, there was only one way in which it pleased 
Thee to make Thyself known to him!” This is very far from 
nur den einzigen Weg gehabt den Du Dir gefallen lassen ihm 
kund zu machen! The thm is scornfully emphatic. We 
hope Professor Evans will go over his version for a second edi- 
tion much more carefully than we have had any occasion to 
do. He has done an excellent service to our literature, for 
which we heartily thank him, in choosing a book of this kind 
to translate, and translating it so well. We would not look 
such a gift horse too narrowly in the mouth. 

Let us now endeavor to sum up the result of Lessing’s life 
and labor with what success we may. 

Gotthold Ephraim Lessing was born (January 22, 1729) at 
Camenz, in Upper Lusatia, the second child and eldest son of 
John Gottfried Lessing, a Lutheran clergyman. Those who 
believe in the persistent qualities of race, or the cumulative 
property of culture, will find something to their purpose in his 
Saxon blood and his clerical and juristic ancestry. It is worth 
mentioning, that his grandfather, in the thesis for his doctor’s 
degree, defended the right to entire freedom of religious belief. 
The name first comes to the surface in Parson Clement Lessigk, 
nearly three centuries ago, and survives to the present day in a 
painter of some distinction. It has almost passed into a prov- 
erb, that the mothers of remarkable men have been something 
beyond the common. If there be any truth in the theory, the 
case of Lessing was an exception, as might have been inferred, 
perhaps, from the peculiarly masculine type of his character and 
intellect. His mother was in no wise superior, but his father 
seems to have been a man somewhat above the pedantic aver- 
age of the provincial clergymen of his day, and to have been 
a scholar in the ampler meaning of the word. Besides the 
classics, he had possessed himself of French and English, and 
was soméwhat versed in the Oriental languages. The temper 
of his theology may be guessed from his having been, as his 
son tells us with some pride, one of “ the earliest translators 
of Tillotson.” We can only conjecture him from the letters 
which Lessing wrote to him, from which we should fancy him 
as on the whole a decided and even choleric old gentleman, 
in whom the wig, though not a predominant, was yet a notable 
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feature, and who was, like many other fathers, permanently 
astonished at the fruit of his loins. He would have preferred 
one of the so-called learned professions for his son, — theology 
above all,— and would seem to have never quite reconciled 
himself to his son’s distinction, as being in none of the three 
careers which alone were legitimate. Lessing’s bearing towards 
him, always independent, is really beautiful in its union of re- 
spectful tenderness with unswerving self-assertion. When he 
wished to evade the maternal eye, Gotthold used in his letters 
to set up a screen of Latin between himself and her; and we 
conjecture the worthy Pastor Primarius playing over again in 
his study at Camenz, with some scruples of conscience, the old 
trick of Chaucer’s fox : — 
“‘ Mulier est hominis confusio ; 
Madam, the sentence of this Latin is, 
Woman is mannés joy and mannés bliss.” 

He appears to have snatched ‘a fearful and but ill-concealed 
joy from the sight of the first collected edition of his soui’s 
works, unlike Tillotson as they certainly were. Ah, had they 
only been Opera! Yet were they not volumes, after all, and 
able to stand on their own edges beside the immortals, if noth- 
ing more? 

After grinding with private-tutor Mylius the requisite time, 
Lessing entered the school of Camenz, and in his thirteenth 
year was sent to the higher institution at Meissen. We learn 
little of his career there, except that Theophrastus, Plautus, 
and Terence were already his favorite authors, that he once 
characteristically distinguished himself by a courageous truth- 
fulness, and that he wrote a Latin poem on the valor of the 
Saxon soldiers, which his father very sensibly advised him to 
shorten. In 1750, four years after leaving the school, he 
writes to his father: “I believed even when I was at Meissen 
that one must learn much there which he cannot fnake the 
least use of in real life (der Welt), and I now [after trying 
Leipzig and Wittenberg] see it all the more clearly,” —a mel- 
ancholy observation which many other young men have made 
under similar circumstances. Sent to Leipzig in his seven- 
teenth year, he finds himself an awkward, ungainly lad, and 
sets diligently to perfecting himself in the somewhat unscho- 
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lastic accomplishments of riding, dancing, and fencing. He 
also sedulously frequents the theatre, and wrote a play, “‘ The 
Young Scholar,” which attained the honor of representation. 
Meanwhile his most intimate companion was a younger brother 
of his old tutor Mylius, a young man of more than question- 
able morals, and who had even written a satire on the elders 
of Camenz, for which—over-confidently trusting himself in 
the outraged city — he had been fined and imprisoned ; so lit- 
tle could the German Muse, celebrated by Klopstock for her 
swiftness of foot, protect her son. With this scandalous per- 
son and with play-actors, more than probably of both sexes, 
did the young Lessing share a Christmas cake sent him by his 
mother. Such news were not long in reaching Camenz, and 
we can easily fancy how tragic they seemed in the little par- 
sonage there, to what cabinet councils they gave rise in the 
paternal study, to what ominous shaking of the clerical wig in 
that domestic Olympus. A pious fraud is practised on the boy, 
who hurries home thinly clad through the winter weather, his 
ill-eaten Christmas cake wringing him with remorseful indiges- 
tion, to receive the last blessing, if such a prodigal might hope 
for it, of a broken-hearted mother. He finds the good dame 
in excellent health, and softened toward him by a cold he has 
taken on his pious journey. He remains at home several 
months, now writing Anacreontics of such warmth that his 
sister (as volunteer representative of the common hangman) 
burns them in the family stove ; now composing sermons to 
convince his mother that “ he could be a preacher any day,” — 
a theory of that sacred office unhappily not yet extinct. At 
Easter, 1747, he gets back to Leipzig again, with some scant 
supply of money in his pocket, but is obliged to make his es- 
cape thence between two. days somewhere toward the middle 
of the next year, leaving behind him some histrionic debts 
(chiefly, tve fear, of a certain Mademoiselle Lorenz) for which 
he had confidingly made himself security. Stranded, by want 
of floating or other capital, at Wittenberg, he enters himself, 
with help from home, as a-student there, but soon migrates 
again for Berlin, which had been his goal when making his 
hegira from Leipzig. In Berlin he remained three years, ap- 
plying himself to his chosen calling of author at all work, by 
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doing whatever honest job offered itself, — verse, criticism, or 
translation, — and profitably studious in a very wide range of 
languages and their literature. Above all, he learned the 
great secret, which his stalwart English contemporary, John- 
son, also acquired, of being able to “ dine heartily” for three- 
pence. 

Meanwhile he continues in a kind of colonial dependence 
on the parsonage at Camenz, the bonds gradually slackening, 
sometimes shaken a little rudely, and always giving alarming 
hints at approaching and inevitable autonomy. From the few 
home letters of Lessing which remain, (covering the period be- 
fore 1753, there are only eight in all,) we are able to surmise 
that a pretty constant maternal cluck and shrill paternal 
warning were kept up from the home coop. We find Lessing 
defending the morality of the stage and his own private morals 
against charges and suspicions of his parents, and even mak- 
ing the awful confession that he does not consider the Chris- 
tian religion itself as a thing “ to be taken on trust,” nor a 
Christian by mere tradition so valuable a member of society 
as “ one who has prudently doubted, and by the way of exam- 
ination has arrived at conviction, or at least striven to arrive.” 
Boyish scepticism of the superficial sort is a common phenom- 
enon enough, but the Lessing variety of it seems to us suffi- 
ciently rare in a youth of twenty. What strikes us mainly 
in the letters of these years is not merely the maturity they 
show, though that is remarkable, but the tone. We see al- 
ready in them the cheerful and never overweening self-confi- 
dence which always so pleasantly distinguished Lessing, and 
that strength of tackle, so seldom found in literary men, which 
brings the mind well home to its anchor, enabling it to find 
holding-ground and secure riding in any sea. ‘ What care I to 
live in plenty,” he asks gayly, “ if I only live?” Indeed, Les- 
sing learned early, and never forgot, that whoever would be 
life’s master, and not its drudge, must make it a means, and 
never allow it to become an end. He could say more truly 
than Goethe, Mein Acker ist die Zeit, since he not only sowed 
in it the seed of thought for other men and other times, but 
cropped it for his daily bread. Above all, we find Lessing 
even thus early endowed with the power of keeping his eyes 
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wide open to what he was after, to what would help or hin- 
der him,— a much more singular gift than is éommonly sup- 
posed. Among other jobs of this first Berlin period, he had 
undertaken to arrange the library of a certain Herr Riidi- 
ger, getting therefor his meals and “ other receipts,’ what- 
ever they may have been. His father seems to have heard 
with anxiety that this arrangement had ceased, and Lessing 
writes to him: “I never wished to have anything to do with 
this old man longer than until J had made myself thoroughly 
acquainted with his great library. . This is now accomplished, 
and we have accordingly parted.” This was in his twenty- 
first year, and we have no doubt, from the range of scholarship 
which Lessing, had at command so young, that it was perfectly 
true. All through his life he was thoroughly German in this 
respect also, that he never qui/e smelted his knowledge clear 
from some slag of learning. 

In the early part of the first Berlin residence, Pastor Prima- 
rius Lessing, hearing that his son meditated a movement on 
Vienna, was much exercised with fears .of the temptation to 
Popery he would be exposed to in that capital. We suspect 
that the attraction thitherward had its source in a perhaps 
equally catholic, but less theological magnet, — the Mademoi- 
selle Lorenz above mentioned. Let us remember the perfectly 
innocent passion of Mozart for an actress, and be comforted. 
There is not the slightest evidence that Lessing’s life at this 
time, or any other, though careless, was in any way debauched. 
No scandal was ever coupled with his name, nor is any bio- 
graphic chemistry needed to bleach spots out of his reputa- 
tion. What cannot be said of Wieland, of Goethe, of Schiller, 
of Jean Paul, may be safely affirmed of this busy and single- 
minded man. The parental fear of Popery brought him a 
seasonable supply of money from home, which enabled him 
to clothe himself in a suit of clothes decent enough to push 
his literary fortunes in, and put on a bold front with pub- 
lishers. Poor enough he often was, but never in so shab- 
by a pass that he was forced to write behind a screen, like 
Johnson. 

It was during this first stay in Berlin that Lessing was 
brought into personal relations with Voltaire. Through an 
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acquaintance with the great man’s secretary, Richier, he was 
employed as translator in the scandalous Hirschel lawsuit, so 
dramatically set forth by Carlyle in his Life of Frederick, 
though Lessing’s share in it seeras to have been unknown to 
him. The service could hardly have been other than distaste- 
ful to him; but it must have been with some thrill of the 
anche io! kind that the poor youth, just fleshing his maiden 
pen in criticism, stood face to face with the famous author, 
with whose name all Europe rang from side to side. This was 
in February,1751. Young as he was, we fancy those cool eyes 
of his making some strange discoveries as to the real nature 
of that lean nightmare of Jesuits and dunces. Afterwards the 
same secretary lent him the manuscript of the Siécle de Louis 
XIk., and, Lessing thoughtlessly taking it into the country 
with him, it was not forthcoming when called for by the au- 
thor. Voltaire naturally enough danced with rage, screamed 
all manner of unpleasant things about robbery and the like, 
cashiered the secretary, and was, we see no reason to doubt, 
really afraid of a pirated edition. This time his cry of wolf 
must have had a quaver of sincerity in it. Herr Stahr, who 
can never keep separate the Lessing as he then was and the 
Lessing as he afterwards became, takes fire at what he chooses 
to consider an unworthy suspicion of the Frenchman, and treats 
himself to some rather cheap indignation on the subject. For 
ourselves, we think Voltaire altogether in the right, and we 
respect Lessing’s honesty too much to suppose, with his biog- 
rapher, that it was this which led him, years afterwards, to do 
such severe justice to Merope, and other tragedies of the same 
author. The affair happened in December, 1751, and a year 
later Lessing calls Voltaire a “ great man,” and says of his 
Amalie, that “it has not only beautiful passages, it is beauti- 
ful throughout, and the tears of a reader of feeling will justify 
our judgment.” Surely there is no resentment here. Our 
only wonder would be at its being written after the Hir- 
schel business. At any rate, we cannot allow Herr Stahr 
to shake our faith in the sincerity of Lessing’s motives in 
criticism, — he could not in the soundness of the criticism 
itself, — by tracing it up to a spring at once so petty and so 
personal. 
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During a part of 1752,* Lessing was at Wittenberg again as 
student of medicine, the parental notion of a Strictly profes- 
sional career of some kind not having yet been abandoned. 
We must give his father the credit of having done his best, in 
a well-meaning paternal fashion, to make his son over again in 
his own image, and to thwart the design of nature by coaxing 
or driving him into the pinfold of a prosperous obscurity. But 
Gotthold, with all his gifts, had no talent whatever for con- 
tented routine. His was a mind always in solution, which the 
divine order of things, as it is called, could not precipitate 
into any of the traditional forms of crystallization, and in 
which the time to come was already fermenting. The princi- 
ple of growth was in the young literary hack, and he must 
obey it or die. His was to the last a natura naturans, never 
a naturata. Lessing seems to have done what he could to be 
a dutiful failure. But there was something in him stronger 
and more sacred than even filial piety ; and the good old pas- 
tor is remembered now only as the father of a son who would 
have shared the benign oblivion of his own theological works, 
if he could only have had his wise way with him. Even after 
never so many biographies and review articles, genius con- 
tinues to be a marvellous and inspiring thing. At the same 
time, considering the then condition of what was pleasantly 
called literature in Germany, there was not a little to be said 
on the paternal side of the question, though it may not seem 
now a very heavy mulct to give up one son out of ten to im- 
mortality, — at least the Fates seldom decimate in this way. 
Lessing had now, if we accept the common standard in such 
matters, ‘‘ completed his education,” and the result may be 
summed up in his own words to Michaelis, 16th October, 1754: 
“T have studied at the Fiirstenschule at Meissen, and after 
that at Leipzig and Wittenberg. But I should be greatly em- 
barrassed if I were asked to tell what.” As early as his twen- 





* Herr Stahr heads the fifth chapter of his Second Book, “ Lessing at Wittenberg. 
December, 1751, to November, 1752.” But we never feel quite sure of his dates. 
The Richier affair puts Lessing in Berlin in December, 1751, and he took his Mas- 
ter’s degree at Wittenberg, 29th April, 1752. We are told that he finally left Wit- 
tenberg “ toward the end” of that year. He himself, writing from Berlin in 1754, 
says that he has been absent from that city nur ein halbes Jahr since 1748. There is 
only one letter for 1752, dated at Wittenberg, 9th June. 
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tieth year he had arrived at some singular notions as to the 
uses of learning. On the 20th of January, 1749, he writes to 
his mother: “ I found out that books, indeed, would make me 
learned, but never make me a man.” Like most men of great 
knowledge, as distinguished from mere scholars, he seems to 
have been always a rather indiscriminate reader, and to have 
been fond, as Johnson was, of “ browsing” in libraries. John- 
son neither in amplitude of literature nor exactness of schol- 
arship could be deemed a match for Lessing; but they were 
alike in the power of readily applying whatever they had 
learned, whether for purposes of illustration or argument. 
They resemble each other, also, in a kind of absolute com- 
mon-sense, and in the force with which they could plant a 
direct blow with the whole weight both of their training and 
their temperament behind it. As critics, Johnson ends where 
Lessing begins. The one is happy in the lower region of the 
understanding: the other can breathe freely in the ampler air 
of reason alone. Johnson acquired learning, and stopped 
short from indolence at a certain point. Lessing assimilated 
it, and accordingly his education ceased only with his life. 
Both had something of the intellectual sluggishness that is 
apt to go with great strength; and both-had to be baited by 
the antagonism of circumstances or opinions, not only into the 
exhibition, but into the possession of their entire force. Both 
may be more properly called original men than, in the highest 
sense, original writers. 

From 1752 to 1760, with an interval of something over 
two years spent in Leipzig to be near a good theatre, Les- 
sing was settled in Berlin, and gave himself wholly and ear- 
nestly to the life of a man of letters. A thoroughly healthy, 
cheerful nature he most surely had, with something at first 
of the careless light-heartedness of youth. Healthy he was 
not always to be, not always cheerful, often very far from 
light-hearted, but manly from first to last he eminently was. 
Downcast he could never be, for his strongest instinct, in- 
valuable to him also as a critic, was to see things as they 
really are. And this not in the sense of a cynic, but of one 
who measures himself as well as his circumstances, — who 
loves truth as the most beautiful of all things and the only 
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permanent possession, as being of one substance with the soul. 
In a man like Lessing, whose character is even more interest- 
ing than his works, the tone and turn of thought are what we 
like to get glimpses of. And for this his letters are more help- 
ful than those of most authors, as migh® be expected of one 
who said of himself, that, in his more serious work, “ he must 
profit by his first heat to accomplish anything.” He began, 
we say, light-heartedly. He did not believe that “ one should 
thank God only for good things.” ‘ He who is only in good 
health, and is willing to work, has nothing to fear in the world.” 
“ What another man would call want, I call comfort.” ‘ Must 
not one often act thoughtlessly, if one would provoke Fortune 
to do something for him?” In his first inexperience, the life of 
“the sparrow on the house-top” (which we find oddly trans- 
lated “ roof”) was the one he would choose for himself. Later 
in life, when he wished to marry, he was of another mind, and 
perhaps discovered that there was something in the old father’s 
notion of a fixed position. ‘The life of the sparrow on the 
house-top is only right good if one need not expect any end to 
it. If it cannot always last, every day it lasts too long,’’ — he 
writes to Ebert in 1770. Yet even then he takes the manly 
view. ‘“ Everything in the world has its time, everything may 
be overlived and overlooked, if one only have health.” Nor 
let any one suppose that Lessing, full of courage as he was, 
found professional authorship a garden of Alcinoiis. From 
creative literature he continually sought refuge, and even repose, 
in the driest drudgery of mere scholarship. On the 26th of 
April, 1768, he writes to his brother with something of his old 
gayety: “ Thank God, the time will soon come when I cannot 
call a penny in the world my own but I must first earn it. I 
am unhappy if it must be by writing.” And again in May, 
1771: “ Among all the wretched, I think him the most wretched 
who must work with his head, even if he is not conscious of 
having one. But what is the good of complaining?” Les- 
sing’s life, if it is a noble example, so far as it concerned him- 
self alone, is also a warning when another is to be asked to 
share it. He too would have profited had he earlier learned 
and more constantly borne in mind the profound wisdom of 
that old saying, Si sit prudentia. Lét the young poet, how- 
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ever he may believe of his art that “all other pleasures are 
not worth its pains,” consider well what it is to call down fire 
from heaven to keep the pot boiling, before he commit himself 
to a life of authorship as something fine.and easy. That fire 
will not condescend %o such office, though it come without ask- 
ing on ceremonial days to the free service of the altar. 

Lessing, however, never would, even if he could, have so 
desecrated his better powers. For a bare livelihood, he always 
went sturdily to the market of hack-work, where his learning 
would fetch him a price. But it was only in extremest need 
that he would claim that benefit of clergy. “I am worried,” 
he writes to his brother Karl, 8th April, 1773, “and work be- 
cause working is the only means to cease being so. But you 
and Voss are very much mistaken if you think that it could ever 
be indifferent to me, under such circumstances, on what I work. 
Nothing less true, whether as respects the work itself or the 
principal object wherefor I work. I have been in my life be- 
fore now in very wretched circumstances, yet never in such 
that I would have written for bread in the true meaning of the 
word. I have begun my ‘ Contributions’ because this work 
helps me... . to live from one day to another.” It is plain 
that he does not call this kind of thing in any high sense writ- 
ing. Of that he had far other notions ; for though he honestly 
disclaimed the title, yet his dream was always to be a poet. 
But he was willing to work, as he claimed to be, because he 
had one ideal higher than that of being a poet, namely, to be 
thoroughly a man. To Nicolai he writes in 1758: “ All ways 
of earning his bread are alike becoming to an honest man, 
whether to split wood or to sit at the helm of state. It does 
not concern his conscience how useful he is, but how useful he 
would be.”’ Goethe’s poetic sense was the Minotaur to which 
he sacrificed everything. To make a study, he would soil the 
maiden petals of a woman’s soul ; to get the delicious sensation 
of a reflex sorrow, he would wring a heart. All that saves his 
egoism from being hateful is, that, with its immense reaches, it 
cheats the sense into a feeling of something like sublimity. A 
patch of sand is unpleasing ; a desert has all the awe of ocean. 
Lessing also felt the duty of self-culture ; but it was not so much 
for the sake of feeding fat this or that faculty as of strength- 
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ening character,—the only soil in which real mental power can 
root itself and find sustenance. His advice to his brother Karl, 
who was beginning to write for the stage, is two parts moral to 
one literary. ‘ Study ethics diligently, learn to express your- 
self well and correctly, and cultivate your own character. With- 
out that I cannot conceive a good dramatic author.” Marvel- 
lous counsel this will seem to those who think that wisdom is 
only to be found in the fool’s paradise of Bohemia! 

We said that Lessing’s dream was to be a poet. In com- 
parison with success as a dramatist, he looked on all other 
achievement as inferior in kind. In 1767 he writes to Gleim 
(speaking of his call to Hamburg): “ Such circumstances were 
needed to rekindle in me an almost extinguished love for the 
theatre. I was just beginning to lose myself in other studies 
which would have made me unfit for any work of genius. 
My Laocéon is now a secondary labor.” And yet he never 
fell into the mistake of overvaluing what he valued so highly. 
His unflinching common-sense would have saved him from 
that, as it afterwards enabled him to see that something was 
wanting in him which must enter into the making of true po- 
etry, whose distinction from prose is an inward one of nature, 
and not an outward one of form. While yet under thirty, he 
assures Mendelssohn that he was quite right in neglecting po- 
etry for philosophy, because “ only a part of our youth should 
be given up to the arts of the beautiful. We must practise 
ourselves in weightier things before we die. An old man, who 
lifelong has done nothing but rhyme, and an old man who life- 
long has done nothing but pass his breath through a stick with 
holes in it,—I1 doubt much whether such an old man has 
arrived at what he was meant for.” 

This period of Lessing’s life was a productive one, though 
none of its printed results can be counted of permanent value, 
except his share in the “ Letters on German Literature.” And 
even these must be reckoned as belonging to the years of his 
apprenticeship and training for the master-workman he after- 
wards became. The small fry of authors and translators were 
hardly fitted to call out his full strength, but his vivisection of 
them taught him the value of certain structural principles. 
“To one dissection of the fore quarter of an ass,” says Haydon 
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in his diary, “I owe my information.” Yet even in his earliest 
criticisms we are struck with the same penetration and steadi- 
ness.of judgment, the same firm grasp of the essential and per- 
manent, that were afterwards to make his opinions law in the 
courts of taste. For example, he says of Thomson, that, “as a 
dramatic poet, he had the fault of never knowing when to leave 
off; he lets every character talk so long as anything can be said ; 
accordingly, during these prolonged conversations, the action 
stands still, and the story becomes tedious.” Of “ Roderick 
Random,” he says that “ its author is neither a Richardson nor 
a Fielding ; he is one of those writers of whom there are plenty 
among the Germans and French.” We cite these merely be- 
cause their firmness of tone seems to us uncommon in a youth 
of twenty-four. In the “ Letters,” the range is much wider, and 
the application of principles more consequent. He had already 
secured for himself a position among the literary men of that 
day, and was beginning to be feared for the inexorable justice 
of his criticisms. His “ Fables” and his “‘ Miss Sara Sampson” 
had been translated into French, and had attracted the atten- 
tion of Grimm, who says of them (December, 1754): “ These 
Fables commonly contain in a few lines a new and profound 
moral meaning. M. Lessing has much wit, genius, and inven- 
tion ; the dissertations which follow the Fables prove moreover 
that he is an excellent critic.* In Berlin, Lessing made friend- 
ships, especially with Mendelssohn, Von Kleist, Nicolai, Gleim, 
and Ramler. For Mendelssohn and Von Kleist he seems to 
have felt a real love; for the others at most a liking, as the 
best material that could be had. It certainly was not of the 
juiciest. He seems to have worked hard and played hard, 
equally at home in his study and Baumann’s wine-cellar. He 
was busy, poor, and happy. 

But he was restless. We suspect that the necessity of for- 
ever picking up crumbs, and their occasional scarcity, made the 
life of the sparrow on the house-top less agreeable than he 
had expected. The imagined freedom was not quite so free 
after all, for necessity is as short a tether as dependence, or 
official duty, or what not, and the regular occupation of grub- 
hunting is as tame and wearisome as another. Moreover, Les- 
sing had probably by this time sucked his friends dry of any 
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intellectual stimulus they could yield him; and when friend- 
ship reaches that pass, it is apt to be anything but inspiring. 
Except Mendelssohn and Von Kleist, they were not men capa- 
ble of rating him at his true value; and Lessing was one of 
those who always burn up the fuel of life at a fearful rate. 
Admirably dry as the supplies of Ramler and the rest no doubt 
were, they had not substance enough to keep his mind at the 
high temperature it needed, and he would soon be driven to 
the cutting of green stuff from his own wood-lot, more rich in 
smoke than fire. Beside this, he could hardly have been at 
ease among intimates most of whom could not even conceive 
of that intellectual honesty, that total disregard of all personal 
interests where truth was concerned, which was an innate 
quality of Lessing’s mind. Their theory of criticism was, 
Truth, or even worse if possible, for all who do not belong to 
our set; for us, that delicious falsehood which is no doubt a slow 
poison, but then so very slow. Their nerves were unbraced by 
that fierce democracy of thought, trampling on all prescription, 
all tradition, in which Lessing loved to shoulder his way and 
advance his insupportable foot. ‘ What is called a heretic,” he 
says in his Preface to Berengarius, “ has a very good side. It 
is a man who at least wishes to see with his own eyes.” And 
again, “I know not if it be a duty to offer up fortune and life 
to the truth; .... but I know it is a duty, if one undertake to 
teach the truth, to teach the whole of it, or none at all.”” Such 
men as Gleim and Ramler were mere di/et/anti, and could have 
no notion how sacred his convictions are to a militant thinker 
like Lessing. His creed as to the rights of friendship in criti- 
cism might be put in the words of Selden, the firm tread of 
whose mind was like his own: ‘ Opinion and affection extreme- 
ly differ. Opinion is something wherein I go about to give rea- 
son why all the world should think as I think. Affection is a 
thing wherein I look after the pleasing of myself.” How little 
his friends were capable of appreciating this view of the matter 
is plain from a letter of Ramler to Gleim, cited by Herr Stahr. 
Lessing had shown up the weaknesses of a certain work by the 
Abbé Batteux (long ago gathered to his literary fathers as con- 
clusively as poor old Ramler himself), without regard to the 
important fact that the Abbé’s book had been translated by a 
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friend. Horrible to think of at best, thrice horrible when the 
friend’s name was Ramler! The impression thereby made on 
the friendly heart may be conceived. A ray of light penetrat- 
ed the rather opaque substance of Herr Ramler’s mind, and 
revealed to him the dangerous character of Lessing. “1 know 
well,” he says, “that Herr Lessing means to speak his own 
opinion, and’’— what is the dreadful inference ?—“ and, by 
suppressing others, to gain air, and make room for himself. 
This disposition is not to be overcome.” Fortunately not, for 
Lessing’s opinion always meant something, and was worth 
having. _Gleim no doubt sympathized deeply with the sufferer 
by this treason, for he too had been shocked at some disre- 
spect for La Fontaine, as a disciple of whom he had announced 
himself. 

Berlin was hardly the place for Lessing, if he could not take 
a step in any direction without risk of treading on somebody’s 
gouty foot. This was not the last time that he was to have 
experience of the fact that the critic’s pen, the more it has 
of truth’s celestial temper, the more it is apt to reverse the 
miracle of the archangel’s spear, and to bring out whatever is 
toadlike in the nature of him it touches. We can well under- 
stand the sadness with which he said, 


“ Der Blick des Forscher’s fand 
Nicht selten mehr als er zu finden wiinschte.” 


Here, better than anywhere, we may cite something which 
he wrote of himself to a friend of Klotz. Lessing, it will 
be remembered, had literally “suppressed” Klotz. ‘“ What 
do you apprehend, then, from me? The more faults and 
errors you point out to me, so much the more I shall learn 
of you; the more I learn of you, the more thankful shall I be. 
. . . » I wish you knew me more thoroughly. If the opinion 
you have of my learning and genius (Geist) should perhaps 
suffer thereby, yet I am sure the idea I would like you to form 
of my character would gain. I am not the insufferable, un- 
mannerly, proud, slanderous man Herr Klotz proclaims me. 
It cost me a great deal of trouble and compulsion to be a little 
bitter against him.”* Ramler and the rest had contrived a 





* Lessing to Von Murr, 25th November, 1768. The whole letter is well worth 
reading. 
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nice little society for mutual admiration, much like that de- 
scribed by Goldsmith, if, indeed, he did not convey it from the 
French, as was not uncommon with him. ‘* What, have you 
never heard of the admirable Brandellius or the ingenious Mo- 
gusius, one the eye and the other the heart of our University, 
known all over the world?’ ‘ Never,’ cried the traveller ; ‘ but 
pray inform me what Brandellius is particularly remarkable 
for.’ ‘You must be little acquainted with the republic of let- 
ters,’ said the other, ‘to ask such a question. Brandellius 
has written a most sublime panegyric on Mogusius.’ ‘ And, 
prithee, what has Mogusius done to deserve so great a favor ?? 
‘He has written an excellent poem in praise of Brandellius.’ ” 
Lessing was not the man who could narrow himself to the pro- 
portions of a clique ; lifelong he was the terror of the Brandellii 
and Mogusii, and, at the signal given by him, 
“they, but now who seemed 

In bigness to surpass Earth’s giant sons, 

Now less than smallest dwarfs in narrow room 

Throng numberless.” 


Besides whatever other reasons Lessing may have had for 
leaving Berlin, we fancy that his having exhausted whatever 
means it had of helping his spiritual growth was the chief. 
Nine years later, he gave as a reason for not wishing to stay 
long in Brunswick, “ Not that I do not like Brunswick, but 
because nothing comes of being long in a place which one 
likes.” * Whatever the reason, Lessing, in 1760, left Berlin for 
Breslau, where the post of secretary had been offered him under 
Frederick’s tough old General Tauentzien. “I will spin myself 
in for a while like an ugly worm, that I may be able to come 
to light again as a brilliant winged creature,” says his diary. 
Shortly after his leaving Berlin, he was chosen a member of 
the Academy of Sciences there. Herr Stahr, who has no little 
fondness for the foot-light style of phrase, says, “ It may easily ° 
be imagined that he himself regarded his appointment as an 
insult rather than as an honor.” Lessing himself merely says 
that it was a matter of indifference to him, which is much 





* A favorite phrase of his, which, Ebert has preserved for us with its Saxon 
accent, was, Es kommt doch nischt dabey heraus, implying that one might do some- 
thing better for a constancy than shearing swine. 
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more in keeping with his character and with the value of the 
intended honor. 

The Seven Years’ War began four years before Lessing took 
up his abode in Breslau, and it may be asked how he, as a Sax- 
on, was affected by it. We might answer, hardly at all. His 
position was that of armed neutrality. Long ago at Leipzig 
he had been accused of Prussian leanings ; now in Berlin he was 
thought too Saxon. Though he disclaimed any such sentiment as 
patriotism, and called himself a cosmopolite, it is plain enough 
that his position was simply that of a German. Love of coun- 
try, except in a very narrow parochial way, was as impossible 
in Germany then as in America during the Colonial period. 
Lessing himself, in the latter years of his life, was librarian of 
one of those petty princelets who sold their subjects to be shot 
at in America, — creatures strong enough to oppress, too weak 
to protect their people. Whoever would have found a Germany 
to love must have pieced it together as painfully as Isis did the 
scattered bits of Osiris. Yet he says that “ the true patriot is 
by no means extinguished” in him. It was the noisy ones that 
he could not abide ; and, writing to Gleim about his “ Grena- 
dier’’ verses, he advises him to soften the tone of them a little, 
he himself being a “ declared enemy of imprecations,” which 
he would leave altogether to the clergy. We think Herr Stahr 
makes too much of these anti-patriot flings of Lessing, which, 
with a single exception, occur in his letters to Gleim, and with 
reference to a kind of verse that could not but be distasteful to 
him, as needing no more brains than a drum, nor other inspi- 
ration than serves a trumpet. Lessing undoubtedly had better 
uses for his breath than to spend it in shouting for either side 
in this “ bloody lawsuit,” as he called it, in which he was not 
concerned. He showed himself German enough, and in the 
right way, in his persistent warfare against the tyranny of 
French taste. 

He remained in Breslau the better part of five years, study- 
ing life in new phases, gathering a library, which, as common- 
ly happens, he afterwards sold at great loss, and writing his 
Minna and his Laocoén. He accompanied Tauentzien to the 
siege of Schweidnitz, where Frederick was present in person. 
He seems to have lived a rather free-and-easy life during his 
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term of office, kept shockingly late hours, and learned, among 
other things, to gamble,—a fact for which Herr Stahr thinks it 
needful to account in a high philosophical fashion. We prefer 
to think that there are some motives to which remarkable men 
are liable in common with the rest of mankind, and that they 
may occasionally do a thing merely because it is pleasant, 
without forethought of medicinal benefit to the mind. Les- 
sing’s friends (whose names were not, as the reader might be 
tempted to suppose, Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar) expected 
him to make something handsome out of his office; but the 
pitiful result of those five years of opportunity was nothing 
more than an immortal book. Unthrifty Lessing, to have been 
so nice about your fingers, (and so near the mint, too,) when 
your general was wise enough to make his fortune! As if 
ink-stains were the only ones that would wash out, and no 
others had ever been covered with white kid from the sight of 
all reasonajle men! In July, 1764, he had a violent fever, 
which he turned to account in his usual cheerful way: “ The 
serious epoch of my life is drawing nigh. - 1 am beginning to 
become a man, and flatter myself that in this burning fever I 
have raved away the last remains of my youthful follies. For- 
tunate illness!’’ He had never intended to bind himself to 
an official career. To his father he writes: “1 have more 
than once declared that my present engagement could not con- 
tinue long, that I have not given up my old plan of living, and 
that | am more than ever resolved to withdraw from any ser- 
vice that is not wholly to my mind. I have passed the middle 
of my life, and can think of nothing that could compel me to 
make myself a slave for the poor remainder of it. 1 write you 
this, dearest father, and must write you this, in order that you 
may not be astonished if, before long, you should see me once 
more very far removed from all hopes of, or claims to, a settled 
prosperity, as it is called.” Before the middle of the next | 
year he was back in Berlin again. 

There he remained for nearly two years, trying the house-top 
way of life again, but with indifferent success, as we have 
reason to think. Indeed, when the metaphor resolves itself 
into the plain fact of living just on the other side of the roof, 
— inthe garret, namely,— and that from hand to mouth, as 
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was Lessing’s case, we need not be surprised to find him grad- 
ually beginning to see something more agreeable in a fixirtes 
Glick than he had once been willing to allow. At any rate, 
he was willing, and even heartily desirous, that his friends 
should succeed in getting for him the place of royal librarian. 
But Frederick, for some unexplained reason, would not appoint 
him. Herr Stahr thinks it had something to do with the old 
Siécle manuscript business. But this seems improbable, for 
Voltaire’s wrath was not directed against Lessing; and even if 
it had been, the great king could hardly have carried the name 
of an obscure German author in his memory through all those 
anxious and warlike years. Whatever the cause, Lessing early 
in 1767 accepts the position of Theatrical Manager at Ham- 
burg, as usual not too much vexed with disappointment, but 
quoting gayly 


“ Quod non dant proceres, dabit histrio.” 


Like Burns, he was always “ contented wi’ little and canty wi’ 
mair.”’ In connection with his place as Manager he was to 
write a series of dramatic essays and criticisms. It is to this 
we owe the Dramaturgie, — next to the Laocdon the most val- 
uable of his works. But Lessing — though it is plain that he 
made his hand as light as he could, and wrapped his lash in 
velvet — soon found that actors had no more taste for truth 
than authors. He was obliged to drop his remarks on the 
special merits or demerits of players, and to confine, himself to 
those of the pieces represented. By this his work gained in 
value ; and the latter part of it, written without reference to a 
particular stage, and devoted to the discussion of those general 
principles of dramatic art on which he had meditated long and 
deeply, is far weightier than the rest. There are few men who 
can put forth all their muscle in a losing race, and it is charac- 
teristic of Lessing that what he wrote under the dispiritment 
of failure should be the most lively and vigorous. Circum- 
stances might be against him, but he was incapable of believ- 
ing that a cause could be lost which had once enlisted his con- 
viction. 

The theatrical enterprise did not prosper long; but Les- 
sing had meanwhile involved himself as partner in a publish- 
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ing business which harassed him while it lasted, and when it 
failed, as was inevitable, left him hampered with debt. Help 
came in his appointment (1770) to take charge of the Duke of 
Brunswick’s library at Wolfenbiittel, with a salary of six hun- 
dred thalers a year. This was the more welcome, as he soon 
after was betrothed with Eva Konig, widow of a rich manufac- 
turer. Her husband’s affairs, however, had been left in confu- 
sion, and this, with Lessing’s own embarrassments, prevented 
their being married till October, 1776. Eva Konig was every 
way worthy of him. Clever, womanly, discreet, with just 
enough coyness of the will to be charming when it is joined 
with sweetness and good sense, she was the true helpmate of 
such a man,—the serious companion of his mind and the 
playfellow of his affections. There is something infinitely re- 
freshing to us in the love-letters of these two persons. With- 
out wanting sentiment, there is such a bracing air about them 
as breathes from the higher levels and strong-holds of the 
soul. They show that self-possession which can alone reserve 
to love the power of new self-surrender,—of never cloying, 
because never wholly possessed. Here is no invasion , and 
conquest of the weaker nature by the stronger, but an equal 
league of souls, each in its own realm still sovereign. Turn 
from such letters as these to those of St. Preux and Julie, and 
you are stifled with the heavy perfume of a demirep’s boudoir, 
—to those of Herder to his Caroline, and you sniff no doubt- 
ful odor of professional unction from the sermon-case. Manly 
old Dr. Johnson, who could be tender and true to a plain 
woman, knew very well what he meant when he wrote that 
single poetic sentence of his, —‘“ The shepherd in Virgil grew 
at last acquainted with Love, and found him to be a native of 
the rocks.” 

In January, 1778, Lessing’s wife died from the effects of 
a difficult childbirth. The child, a boy, hardly survived its 
birth. The few words wrung out of Lessing by this double 
sorrow are to us as deeply moving as anything in tragedy. 
“1 wished for once to be as happy (es so gut haben) as 
other men. But it has gone ill with me!” “ And I was so 
loath to lose him, this son!” ‘ My wife is dead; and I have 
had this experience also. I rejoice that I have not many more 
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such experiences left to make, and am quite cheerful.” “If 
you had known her! But they say that to praise one’s wife 
is self-praise. Well, then, I say no more of her! But if you 
had known her!” Quile cheerful! On the 10th of August 
he writes to Elise Reimarus, — he is writing to a woman now, 
an old friend of his and his wife, and will be less restrained : 
“1 am left here all alone. I have not a single friend to whom 
I can wholly confide myself.....How often must I curse 
my ever wishing to be for once as happy as other men! How 
often have I wished myself back again in my old, isolated con- 
dition, — to be nothing, to wish nothing, to do nothing, but 
what the present moment brings with it!.... Yet Iam too 
proud to think myself unhappy. I just grind my teeth, and 
let the boat go as pleases wind and waves. Enough that | will 
not overset it myself.” It is plain from this letter that suicide 
had been in his mind, and, with his antique way of thinking 
on many subjects, he would hardly have looked on it as a 
crime. But he was too brave a man to throw up the sponge to 
fate, and had work to do yet. Within a few days of his wife’s 
death he wrote to Eschenburg: “I am right heartily ashamed 
if my letter betrayed the least despair. Despair is not nearly 
so much my failing as levity, which often expresses itself with 
a little bitterness and misanthropy.” A stoic, not from insen- 
sibility or cowardice, as so many are, but from stoutness of 
heart, he blushes at a moment’s abdication of self-command. 
And he will not roil the clear memory of his love with any 
tinge of the sentimentality so much the fashion, and to be had 
so cheap in that generation. There is a moderation of sin- 
cerity peculiar to Lessing in the epithet of the following sen- 
tence: “ How dearly must I pay for the single year 1 have 
lived with a sensible wife!”” Werther had then been published 
four years. Lessing’s grief has that pathos which he praised in 
sculpture, — he may writhe, but he must not scream. Nor is 
this a new thing with him. On the death of a younger brother, 
he wrote to his father, fourteen years before: “* Why should 
those who grieve communicate their grief to each other pur- 
posely to increase it?.... Many mourn in death what they 
loved not living. 1 will love in life what nature bids me love, 
and after death strive to bewail it as little as I can.” 
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We think Herr Stahr is on his stilts again when he speaks of 
Lessing’s position at Wolfenbiittel. He calls it an “ assuming 
the chains of feudal service, being buried in a corner, a mar- 
tyrdom that consumed the best powers of his mind and crushed 
him in body and spirit forever.” To crush forever is rather a 
strong phrase, Herr Stahr, to apply to the spirit, if one must 
ever give heed to the sense as well as the sound of what one is 
writing. But eloquence has no bowels for its victims. We 
have no doubt the Duke of Brunswick meant well by Lessing, 
and the salary he paid him was as large as he would have got 
from the frugal Frederick. But one whose trade it was to be a 
Duke could hardly have had such sympathy with his librarian 
after he had once found out what he really was. For even if 
he was not, as Herr Stahr affirms, a republican, and we doubt 
very much if he was, yet he was not a man who could play 
with ideas in the light French fashion. At the ardent touch of 
his sincerity, they took fire, and grew dangerous to what is 
called the social fabric. The logic of wit, with its momentary 
flash, is a very different thing from that consequent logic of 
thought, pushing forward its deliberate sap day and night with 
a fixed object, which belonged to Lessing. The men who attack 
abuses are not so much to be dreaded by the reigning house 
of Superstition as those who, as Dante says, syllogize hateful 
truths. As for “ the chains of feudal service,” they might 
serve a Fenian Head-Centre on a pinch, but are wholly out of 
place here. The slavery that Lessing had really taken on him 
was that of a great library, an Alcina that could always too 
easily witch him away from the more serious duty of his geni- 
us. That a mind like his could be buried in a corner is mere 
twaddle, and of a kind that has done great wrong to the dignity 
of letters. Wherever Lessing sat, was the head of the table. 
That he suffered at Wolfenbiittel is true ; but was it nothing 
to be in love and in debt at the same time, and to feel that his 
fruition of the one must be postponed for uncertain years by his 
own folly in incurring the other? If the sparrow-life must 
end, surely a wee bush is better than nae beild. One cause of 
Lessing’s occasional restlessness and discontent Herr Stahr has 
failed to notice. It is evident from many passages in his letters 
that he had his share of the hypochondria which goes with an 
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imaginative temperament. But in him it only serves to bring 
out in stronger relief his deep-rooted manliness. He spent no 
breath in that melodious whining which, beginning with Rous- 
seau, has hardly yet gone out of fashion. Work of some kind 
was his medicine for the blues, — if not always of the kind he 
would have chosen, then the best that was to be had; for the 
useful, too, had for him a sweetness of its own. Sometimes he 
found a congenial labor in rescuing, as he called it, the memory 
of some dead scholar or thinker from the wrongs of ignorance, 
or prejudice, or falsehood, sometimes in fishing a manuscript 
out of the ooze of oblivion, and giving it, after a critical cleans- 
ing, tothe world. Now and then he warmed himself and kept 
his muscle in trim with buffeting soundly the champions of 
that shallow artificiality and unctuous wordiness, one of which 


passed for orthodox in literature, and the other in theology.’ 


True religion and creative genius were both so beautiful to him 
that he could never abide the mediocre counterfeit of either, 
and he who put so much of his own life into all he wrote 
could not but hold all scripture sacred in which a divine soul 
had recorded itself. It would be doing Lessing great wrong to 
confound his controversial writing with the paltry quarrels of 
authors. His own personal relations enter into them surpris- 
ingly little, for his quarrel was never with men, but with false- 
hood, cant, and misleading tradition, in whomsoever incarnated. 
Save for this, they were no longer readable, and might be rele- 
gated to that herbarium of Billingsgate gathered by the elder 
Disraeli. 

So far from being “ crushed in spirit” at Wolfenbiittel, the 
years he spent there were among the most productive of his 
life. ‘ Emilia Galotti,” begun in 1758, was finished there and 
published in 1771. The controversy with Giétze, by far the 
most important he was engaged in, and the one in which he 
put forth his maturest powers, was carried on thence. His 
“Nathan the Wise” (1779), by which almost alone he is 
known as a poet outside of Germany, was conceived and com- 
posed there. The last few years of his life were darkened by 
ill-health and the depression which it brings. His Nathan 
had not the success he hoped. It is sad to see the strong, self- 
sufficing man casting about for a little sympathy, even for a 
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little praise. “ It is really needful to me that you should have 
some small good opinion of it [Nathan], in order to make me 
once more contented with myself,” he writes Elise Reimarus 
in May, 1779. That he was weary of polemics, and dissatisfied 
with himself for letting them distract him from better things, 
appears from his last pathetic letter to the old friend he loved 
and valued most, — Mendelssohn. ‘“ And in truth, dear friend, I 
sorely need a letter like yours from time to time, if I am not to be- 
come wholly out of humor. I think you do not know me as a man 
that has a very hot hunger for praise. But the coldness with 
which the world is wont to convince certain people that they do 
not suit it, if not deadly, yet stiffens one with cold. Iam not 
astonished that a// I have written lately does not please you. 
. . . » At best a passage here and there may have cheated you 
by recalling our better days. I, too, was then a sound, slim sap- 
ling, and am now such a rotten, gnarled trunk!” This was 
written on the 19th of December, 1780, and on the 15th of 
February, 1781, Lessing died, not quite fifty-two years old. 
Goethe was then in his thirty-second year, and Schiller ten 
years younger. 


Of Lessing’s relation to metaphysics the reader will find 
ample discussion in Herr Stahr’s volumes. We are not par- 
ticularly concerned with them, because his interest in such 
questions was purely speculative, and because he was more 
concerned to exercise the powers of his mind than to analyze 
them. His chief business, his master impulse always, was to 
be a man of letters in the narrower sense of the term. Even 
into theology he only made occasional raids across the border, 
as it were, and that not so much with a purpose of reform as 
in defence of principles which applied equally to the whole do- 
main of thought. He had even less sympathy with heterodoxy 
than with orthodoxy, and, so far from joining a party or wish- 
ing to form one, would have left belief a matter of choice to 
the individual conscience. “From the bottom of my heart I 
hate ali those people who wish to found sects. For it is not 
error, but sectarian error, yes, even sectarian truth, that makes 
men unhappy, or would do so if truth would found a sect.”’* 





* To his brother Karl, 20th April, 1774. 
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Again he says, that in his theological controversies he is “ much 
less concerned about theology than about sound common-sense, 
and only therefore prefers the old orthodox (at bottom ¢ol- 
erant) theology to the new (at bottom intolerant), because 
the former openly conflicts with sound common-sense, while 
the latter would fain corrupt it. I reconcile myself with my 
open enemies in order the better to be on my guard against 
my secret ones.”’* At another time he tells his brother that 
he has a wholly false notion of his (Lessing’s) relation to or- 
thodoxy. ‘“ Do you suppose I grudge the world that anybody 
should seek to enlighten it ?— that I do not heartily wish that 
every one should think rationally about religion? I should 
loathe myself if even in my scribblings I had any other end 
than to help forward those great views. But let me choose my 
own way, which I think best for this purpose. And what is 
simpler than this way? I would not have the impure water, 
which has long been unfit to use, preserved ; but I would not 
have it thrown away before we know whence to get purer... . . 
Orthodoxy, thank God, we were pretty well done with ; a par- 
tition-wall had been built between it and Philosophy, where 
each could go her own way without troubling the other. But 
what are they doing now? They are tearing down this wall, 
and, under the pretext of making us rational Christians, are 
making us very irrational philosophers. .. . . We are agreed 
that our old religious system is false; but I cannot say with 
you that it is a patchwork of bunglers and half-philosophers. 
I know nothing in the world in which human acuteness has 
been more displayed or exercised than in that.” Lessing 
was always for freedom, never for looseness, of thought, still 
less for laxity of principle. But it must be a real freedom, and 
not that vain struggle to become a majority, which, if it succeed, 
escapes from heresy only to make heretics of the other side. 
Abire ad plures would with him have meant, not bodily, but 
spiritual death. He did not love the fanaticism of innovation 
a whit better than that of conservatism. To his sane under- 
standing, both were equally hateful, as different masks of the 
same selfish bully. Coleridge said that toleration was impossi- 
ble till indifference made it worthless. Lessing did not wish 





* To the same, 20th March, 1777. t To the same, 2d February, 1774. 
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for toleration, because that implies authority, nor could his 
earnest temper have conceived of indifference. But he thought 
it as absurd to regulate opinion as the color of the hair. Here, 
too, he would have agreed with Selden, that “ it is a vain thing 
to talk of an heretic, for a man for his heart cannot think any 
otherwise than he does think.” Herr Stahr’s chapters on this 
point, bating a little exaltation of tone, are very satisfactory ; 
though, in his desire to make a leader of Lessing, he almost rep- 
resents him as being what he shunned, — the founder of a sect. 
The fact is, that Lessing only formulated in his own way a gen- 
eral movement of thought, and what mainly interests us is that 
in him we see a layman, alike indifferent to clerisy and heresy, 
giving energetic and pointed utterance to those opinions of his 
class which the clergy are content to ignore so long as they 
remain esoteric. At present the world has advanced to where 
Lessing stood, while the Church has done its best to stand 
stock-still ; and it would be a curious, were it not a melancholy 
spectacle, to see the indifference with which the laity look on 
while theologians thrash their wheatless straw, utterly uncon- 
scious that there is no longer any common term possible that 
could bring their creeds again to any point of bearing on the 
practical life of men. Fielding never made a profounder stroke 
of satire than in Squire Western’s indignant “ Art not in the 
pulpit now! When art got up there, I never mind what dost 
say.” 

As an author, Lessing began his career at a period when we 
cannot say that German literature was at its lowest ebb, only 
because there had not yet been any flood-tide. That may be 
said to have begun with him. When we say German litera- 
ture, we mean so much of it as has any interest outside of 
Germany. That part- of the literary histories which treats of 
the dead waste and middle of the eighteenth century reads 
like a collection of obituaries, and were better reduced to the 
conciseness of epitaph, though their authors seem to find a 
melancholy pleasure, much like that of undertakers, in the 
task by which they live. Gottsched reigned supreme on the 
legitimate throne of dulness. In Switzerland, Bodmer essayed 
a more republican form of the same authority. At that time 
a traveller reports eight hundred authors in Ziirich alone! 
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Young aspirant for lettered fame, in imagination clear away 
the lichens from their forgotten headstones, and read humbly 
the “ As Iam, so thou must be,” on all! Everybody remem- 
bers how Goethe, in the seventh book of his autobiography, 
tells the story of his visit to Gottsched. He enters by mistake 
an inner room at the moment when a frightened servant brings 
the discrowned potentate a periwig large enough to reach to 
the elbows. That awful emblem of pretentious sham seems 
to us the best type of the literature then predominant. We 
always fancy it set upon a pole, like Gessler’s hat, with noth- 
ing in it that was not wooden, for all men to bow down before. 
The periwig style had its natural place in the age of Louis 
XIV., and there were certainly braips under it. But it had 
run out in France, as the tie-wig style of Pope had in England. 
In Germany it was the mere imitation of an imitation. Will 
it be believed that Gottsched recommends his Art of Poetry to 
beginners, in preference to Breitinger’s, because it “ will enable 
them to produce every species of poem in a correct style, while 
out of that,no one can learn to make an ode or a cantata” ? 
“ Whoever,” he says, “ buys Breitinger’s book in order to 
learn how to make poems, will too late regret his money.” * 
Gottsched, perhaps, did some service even by his advocacy of 
French models, by calling attention to the fact that there was 
such a thing as style, and that it was of some consequence. 
But not one of the authors of that time can be said to survive, 
nor to be known even by name except to Germans, unless it be 
Klopstock, Wieland, and Gellert. And the latter’s immortality, 
such as it is, reminds us somewhat of that Lady Gosling’s, whose 
obituary stated that she was “ mentioned by Mrs. Barbauld in 
her Life of Richardson ‘ under the name of Miss M., afterwards 
Lady G.’”’ Klopstock himself is rather remembered for what 
he was than what he is,—an immortality of unreadableness ; 
and we much doubt if many Germans put the “ Oberon” in 
their trunks when they start on a journey. But at the time, 
though there were two parties, yet within the lines of each there 
was a loyal reciprocity of what is called on such occasions ap- 
preciation. Wig ducked to wig, each blockhead had a brother, 
and there was a universal apotheosis of the mediocrity of our 





* Gervinus, IV. 62. 
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set. If the greatest happiness of the greatest number be the 
true theory, this was all that could be dessred. Even Lessing 
at one time looked up to Hagedorn as the German Horace. If 
Hagedorn were pleased, what mattered it to Horace? Worse 
almost than this was the universal pedantry. The solemn 
bray of one pedagogue was taken up and prolonged in a thou- 
sand echoes. There was not only no originality, but no desire 
for it, — perhaps even a dread of it, as something that would 
break the entente cordiale of placid mutual assurance. No great 
writer had given that tone of good-breeding to the language 
which would gain it entrance to the society of European litera- 
ture. No man of genius had made it a necessity of polite cul- 
ture. It was still as rudely provincial as the Scotch of Allan 
Ramsay. Frederick the Great was to be forgiven if, with his 
practical turn, he gave himself wholly to French, which had 
replaced Latin as a cosmopolitan tongue. It had lightness, 
ease, fluency, elegance, — in short, all the good qualities that 
German lacked. The study of French models was perhaps 
the best thing for German literature before it got out of long- 
clothes. It was bad only when it became a tradition and a 
tyranny. Lessing did more than any other man to overthrow 
this foreign usurpation when it had done its work. 

The same battle had to be fought on English soil also, and 
indeed is hardly over yet. For the quarrel between Classical 
and Romantic grew out of nothing more than an attempt of 
the modern spirit to free itself from laws of taste laid down 
by the Grand Siecle. But we must not forget the debt which 
all modern prose literature owes to France. It is true that 
Machiavelli was the first to write with classic pith and point 
in a living language; but he is, for all that, properly an ancient. 
Montaigne is really the first modern writer, — the first who as- 
similated his Greek and Latin, and showed that an author might 
be original and charming, even classical, if he did not try too 
hard. He is also the first modern critic, and his judgments of 
the writers of antiquity are those of an equal. He made the an- 
cients his servants, to help him think in Gascon French; and, 
in spite of his endless quotations, began the crusade against 
pedantry. It was not, however, till a century later that the 
reform became complete in France, and then crossed the Chan- 
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nel. Milton is still a pedant in his prose, and not seldom even 
in his great poem. Dryden was the first Englishman who 
wrote perfectly easy prose, and he owed his style and turn of 
thought to his French reading. His learning sits easily on 
him, and has a modern cut. So far, the French influence was 
one of unmixed good, for it rescued us from pedantry. It must 
have done something for Germany in the same direction. For 
its effect on poetry we cannot say as much; and its traditions 
had themselves become pedantry in another shape when Les- 
sing made an end of it. He himself certainly learned to write 
prose of Diderot ; and whatever Herr Stahr may think of it, 
his share in the “ Letters on German Literature” got its chief 
inspiration from France. 

It is in the Dramaturgie that Lessing first properly enters 
as an influence into European literature. He may be said to 
have begun the revolt from pseudo-classicism in poetry, and 
to have been thus unconsciously the founder of romanticism. 
Wieland’s translation of Shakespeare had, it is true, appeared in 
1762; but Lessing was the first critic whose profound knowl- 
edge of the Greek drama and apprehension of its principles 
gave weight to his judgment, who recognized in what the true 
greatness of the poet consisted, and found him te be really 
nearer the Greeks than any other modern. This was because 
Lessing looked always more to the life than the form, — because 
he knew the classics, and did not merely cant about them. 
But if the authority of Lessing, by making people feel easy in 
their admiration for Shakespeare, perhaps increased the influ- 
ence of his works, and if his discussions of Aristotle have given 
a new starting-point to modern criticism, it may be doubted 
whether the immediate effect on literature of his own critical 
essays was so great as Herr Stahr supposes. Surely “ Gitz” 
and “The Robbers” are nothing like what he would have 
called Shakespearian, and the whole Sturm und Drang ten- 
dency would have roused in him nothing but antipathy. Fixed 
principles in criticism are useful in helping us to form a judg- 
ment of works already produced, but it is questionable whether 
they are not rather a hindrance than a help to living production. 
Ben Jonson was a fine critic, intimate with the classics as few 
men have either the leisure or the strength of mind to be in 
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this age of many books, and built regular plays long before they 
were heard of in France. But he continually trips and falls 
flat over his metewand of classical propriety, his personages 
are abstractions, and fortunately neither his precepts nor his 
practice influenced any one of his greater coevals.* In breadth 
of understanding, and the gravity of purpose that comes of it, 
he was far above Fletcher or Webster, but how far below either 
in the subtler, the incalculable qualities of a dramatic poet! 
Yet Ben, with his principles off, could soar and sing with the 
best of them; and there are strains in his lyrics which Her- 
rick, the most Catullian of poets since Catullus, could imitate, 
but never match. A constant reference to the statutes which 
taste has codified would only bewilder the creative instinct. 
Criticism can at best teach writers without genius what is to 
be avoided or imitated. It cannot communicate life; and its 
effect, when reduced to rules, has commonly been to produce 
that correctness which is so praiseworthy and so intolerable. 
It cannot give taste, it can only demonstrate who has had it. 
Lessing’s essays in this kind were of service to German litera- 
ture by their manliness of style, whose example was worth a 
hundred treatises, and by the stimulus there is in all original 
thinking. .Could he have written such a poem as he was capa- 
ble of conceiving, his influence would have been far greater. 
It is the living soul, and not the metaphysical abstraction of it, 
that is genetic in literature. If to do were as easy as to know 
what were good to be done! It was out of his own failures to 
reach the ideal he saw so clearly, that Lessing drew the wisdom 
which made him so admirable a critic. Even here, too, genius 
can profit by no experience but its own. 

For, in spite of Herr Stahr’s protest, we must acknowledge 
the truth of Lessing’s own characteristic confession, that he 
was no poet. A man of genius heunqr ‘onably was, if genius 





* It should be considered, by those sagacious persons who think that the most 
marvellous intellect of which we have any record could not master so much Latin 
and Greek as would serve a sophomore, that Shakespeare must through conversation 
have possessed himself of whatever principles of art Ben Jonson and the other uni- 
versity men had been able to deduce from their study of the classics, That they 
should not have discussed these matters over their sack at the Mermaid is incredi- 
ble ; that Shakespeare, who left not a drop in any orange he squeezed, could not also 
have got all the juice out of this one, even more so, 
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may be claimed no less for force than fineness of mind, — for 
the intensity of conviction that inspires the understanding as 
much as for that apprehension of beauty which gives energy 
of will to imagination, — but a poetic genius he was not. His 
mind kindled by friction in the process of thinking, not in the 
flash of conception, and its delight is in demonstration, not in 
bodying forth. His prose can leap and run, his verse is always 
thinking of its feet. Yet in his “ Minna” and his * Emilia” * 
he shows one faculty of the dramatist, that of construction, in 
a higher degree than any other German. Here his critical 
deductions served him to some purpose. The action moves 
rapidly, there is no speechifying, and the parts are coherent. 
Both plays act better than anything of Goethe or Schiller. 
But it is the story that interests us, and not the characters. 
These are not, it is true, the incorporation of certain ideas, or, 
still worse, of certain dogmas, but they certainly seem some- 
thing like machines by which the motive of the play is carried 
on; and there is nothing of that interplay of plot and character 
which makes Shakespeare more real in the closet than other 
dramatists with all the helps of the theatre. It is a striking 
illustration at once of the futility of mere critical insight and 
of Lessing’s want of imagination, that in the Emilia he should 
have thought a Roman motive consistent with modern habits 
of thought, and that in Nathan he should have been guilty of 
anachronisms which violate not only the accidental truth of 
fact, but the essential truth of character. Even if we allowed 
him imagination, it must be only on the lower plane of prose ; 
for of verse as anything more than so many metrical feet, he 





* In “ Minna” and “ Emilia ” Lessing followed the lead of Diderot. In the Pref- 
ace to the second edition of Diderot’s Théatre, he says: “I am very conscious that 
my taste, without Diderot’s example and teaching, would have taken quite another 
direction. Perhaps one more my own, yet hardly one with which my understand- 
ing would in the long run have been so well content.” Diderot’s choice of prose 
was dictated and justified by the accentual poverty of his mother-tongue. Lessing 
certainly revised his judgment on this point (for it was not equally applicable to 
German), and wrote his maturer “ Nathan ”’ in what he took for blank verse. There 
was much kindred between the minds of the two men. Diderot always seems to 
us a kind of deboshed Lessing. Lessing was also indebted to Burke, Hume, the 
two Wartons, and Hurd, among other English writers. Not that he borrowed any- 
thing of them but the quickening of his own thought. It should be remembered that 
Rousseau was seventeen, Diderot and Sterne sixteen, and Winckelmann twelve 
years older than Lessing. Wieland was four years younger. 
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had not the faintest notion. Of that exquisite sympathy with 
the movement of the mind, with every swifter or slower pulse 
of passion, which proves it another species from prose, the 
very adpodirn xat Xvpa of speech, and not merely a higher 
one, he wanted the fineness of sense to conceive. If we com- 
pare the prose of Dante or Milton, though both were eloquent, 
with their verse, we see at once which was the most congenial 
to them. Lessing has passages of freer and more harmoni- 
ous utterance in some of his most careless prose essays, than 
can be found in his Nathan from the first line to the last. In 
the numeris lege solutis he is often snatched beyond himself, 
and becomes truly dithyrambic ; in his pentameters the march 
of the thought is comparatively hampered and irresolute. His 
best things are not poetically delicate, but have the tougher 
fibre of proverbs. Is it not enough, then, to be a great prose- 
writer? They are as rare as great poets, and if Lessing have 
the gift to stir and to dilate that something deeper than the mind 
which genius only can reach, what matter if it be not done to 
music? Of his minor poems we need say little. Verse was 
always more or less mechanical with him, and his epigrams 
are almost all stiff, as if they were bad translations from the 
Latin. Many of them are shockingly coarse, and in liveliness 
are on a level with those of our Elizabethan period. Herr 
Stahr, of course, cannot bear to give them up, even though 
Gervinus be willing. The prettiest of his shorter poems ( Die 
Namen) has been appropriated by Coleridge, who has given it 
a grace which it wants in the original. His Nathan, by a poor 
translation of which he is chiefly known to English readers, is 
an Essay on Toleration in the form of a dialogue. As a play, 
it has not the interest of Minna or Emilia, though the Ger- 
mans, who have a praiseworthy national stoicism where one 
of their great writers is concerned, find in seeing it repre- 
sented a grave satisfaction, like that of subscribing to a monu- 
ment. There is a sober lustre of reflection in it that makes 
it very good reading; but it wants the molten interfusion of 
thought and phrase which only imagination can achieve. 

As Lessing’s mind was continually advancing, — always open 
to new impressions, and capable, as very few are, of apprehend- 
ing the many-sidedness of truth,— as he had the rare quality of 
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being honest with himself, — his works seem fragmentary, and 
give at first an impression of incompleteness. But one learns 
at length to recognize and value this very incompleteness as 
characteristic of the man who was growing lifelong, and to 
whom the selfish thought that any share of truth could be ex- 
clusively his was an impossibility. At the end of the ninety- 
fifth number of the Drameturgie he says: “1 remind my 
readers here, that these pages are by no means intended to con- 
tain a dramatic system. I am accordingly not bound to solve 
all the difficulties which I raise. I am quite willing that my 
thoughts should seem to want connection, — nay, even to con- 
tradict each other, —if only there are thoughts in which they 
[my readers] find material for thinking themselves. I wish to 
do nothing more than scatter the fermenta cognitionis.” That 
is Lessing’s great praise, and gives its chief value to his works, 
— a value, indeed, imperishable, and of the noblest kind. No 
writer can leave a more precious legacy to posterity than this ; 
and beside this shining merit, all mere literary splendors look 
pale and cold. There is that life in Lessing’s thought which 
engenders life, and not only thinks for us, but makes us 
think. Not sceptical, but forever testing and inquiring, it is 
out of the cloud of his own doubt that the flash comes at last 
with sudden and vivid illumination. Flashes they indeed are, 
his finest intuitions, and of very different quality from the 
equable north-light of the artist. He felt it, and said it of 
himself, ‘‘ Ever so many flashes of lightning do not make day- 
light.” We speak now of those more rememberable passages 
where his highest individuality reveals itself in what may truly 
be called a passion of thought. In the “ Laocoin” there is 
daylight of the serenest temper, and never was there a better 
example of the discourse of reasen, though even that is also 
a fragment. 

But it is as a nobly original man, even more than as an 
original thinker, that Lessing is precious to us, and that he 
is so considerable in German literature. In a higher sense, 
but ‘in the same kind, he is to Germans what Dr. Johnson 
is to us,—admirable for what he was. Like Johnson’s, too, 
but still from a loftier plane, a great deal of his thought has 
a direct bearing on the immediate life and interests of men. 
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His genius was not a St. Elmo’s fire, as it so often is with mere 
poets, — as it was in Shelley, for example, playing in ineffec- 
tual flame about the points of his thought,— but was inter- 
fused with his whole nature and made a part of his very being. 
To the Germans, with their weak nerve of sentimentalism, his 
brave common-sense is a far wholesomer tonic than the cyni- 
cism of Heine, which is, after all, only sentimentalism soured. 
His jealousy for maintaining the just boundaries whether of art 
or speculation may warn them to check with timely dikes the 
tendency of their thought to diffuse inundation. Their fond- 
ness in esthetic discussion for a nomenclature subtile enough 
to split a hair at which even a Thomist would have despaired, 
is rebuked by the clear simplicity of his style.* But he is no 
exclusive property of Germany. As a complete man, con- 
stant, generous, full of honest courage, as a hardy follower of 
Thought wherever she might lead him, above all, as a con- 
fessor of that Truth which is forever revealing itself to the 
seeker, and is the more loved because never wholly revealable, 
he is an ennobling possession of mankind. Let his own strik- 
ing words characterize him : — 

“Not the truth of which any one is, or supposes himself 
to be, possessed, but the upright endeavor he has made to 
arrive at truth, makes the worth of the man. For not by 
the possession, but by the investigation, of truth are his pow- 
ers expanded, wherein alone his ever-growing perfection con- 
sists. Possession makes us easy, indolent, proud. 

“If God held all truth shut in his right hand, and in his 
left nothing but the ever-restless instinct for truth, though 
with the condition of for ever and ever erring, and should say 
to me, Choose! I should bow humbly to his left hand, and say, 
Father, give! pure truth is for Thee alone!” 





* Nothing can be droller than the occasional translation by Vischer of a sentence 
of Lessing into his own jargon. 
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Art. IX.— Rexicious Liperty. 





No one accustomed to the study in history of the course 
of opinion, or sensitive to the variations in the atmosphere 
of thought, can doubt that there is a religious movement now 
going on in America corresponding in many respects to a simi- 
lar movement in England and on the continent of Europe, 
—a movement undermining the influence of long-established 
creeds, and tending to break down still further the authority 
of the old churches. It would be difficult to enumerate all 
its signs. Some of them are obvious to the most careless 
observer. The general dissatisfaction with traditional theol- 
ogy, not confined to any one sect or denomination ; the scep- 
tical tone of science in regard to the dogmas on which the 
Church (using that word to include all the old sects of the 
Christian world) has rested its claim on the obedience of 
men; the sharp conflict between the upholders of the an- 
cient dogmatic theology and the promoters of the new views 
in science; the renewed interest among the most thoughtful 
men in the study of metaphysics, and the profound dissat- 
isfaction at the results, so far as religion is concerned, to 
which it seems to lead; the growth of so numerous and 
wide-spread a religious body as that of the Spiritualists ; the 
almost corresponding growth of simple materialism as a spec- 
ulative doctrine ; the increasing number of religious men who 
are outside the Church, and who, in the language of the 
Church, are infidels, unbelievers, and atheists ;— these are 
some of the signs of movement in religious thought, of revo- 
lution in the churches, of growth, we believe, in religious 
freedom. For these signs, many of which are regarded by 
good and intelligent people as of painful import, as symptoms 
of the decline of religion, as shocking in themselves and in 
their consequences, are really signs of religious life, — signs 
that the fundamental doctrine of all true religion, that of the 
responsibility of the individual to himself alone for his opin- 
ions, of the utter freedom of individual opinion, is gaining pos- 
session of the minds of men. 

This doctrine is indeed revolutionary. It implies not only a 
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denial. of authority in any church, in any tradition, in any 
dogma, to bind the soul of man, but it requires also a defini- 
tion of religion different from that which any church has ever 
given or allowed. 

The basis upon which every hitherto existing church has 
been founded is that of authority. All of the great religions 
of the world — Brahminism, Buddhism, the religion of Greece 
and Rome, Mahometanism, and Christianity as it has been 
hitherto understood by the majority of its professed ministers 
and disciples— have corresponded in this, that they have as- 
serted an external authority over the souls of men, and have 
thence laid claim to their obedience, and required their accept- 
ance of certain dogmas or creeds.* This authority has often 
been exercised to good purpose in restraining the passions and 
controlling the wills of men. The Church during the Middle 
Ages was the chief minister of civilization. But as civilization 
advances, the Church finds itself in a false position. Many 
of the dogmas now maintained by it are the obsolete fancies 
of the ignorant teachers of a dark age. The whole current of 
modern thought sets against the asserted authority by which 
doctrines were promulgated and are still maintained. Men are 
coming out of the cave of implicit belief. The churches are 
like the castles of feudalism,— grand and strong memorials 
of a past irrevocably gone. They are not fitted to the mod- 
ern needs of mankind. The principle of authority in matters 
of religion is inconsistent with other principles which are com- 





* “The Church teaches,” says a recent writer in the Dublin Review, “and we 
need not say that God peremptorily gommands, all men to submit to the Catholic 
Church.” 

In 1789 Pope Pins VL. delivered an allocution, in which he denounced “the 
liberty of thinking concerning religion as each man may please, and with impunity 
publishing his thoughts.” In the famous Encyclical Letter of the 8th of De- 
cember, 1864, the present Pope condemns those “who do not fear to foster that 
erroneous opinion, called by our predecessor, Gregory XVI., an insanity, viz. that 
liberty of conscience is each man’s personal right.” In such declarations as these 
the Roman Church shows itself logically consistent. But the claim from which 
they spring is made by all other churches as well, that assert an external authority 
over the minds of men, or maintain that their creeds define the limits of religious 
truth. The eighteenth of the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion of the Church of Eng- 
land contains the following words; “ They also are to be had accursed that presume 
to say that every man shall be saved by the law or sect which he professeth, so that 
he be diligent to frame his life according to that law and the light of nature.” 
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mon to thinking men. The doctrine is, indeed, maintained 
) and accepted by vast numbers; it is at the very heart of the 
| religion of multitudes ; but the more intelligent part of man- 
| 





kind is already emancipated from its yoke, and the advance 
of enlightenment is destroying its power over the minds of the 
mass of civilized men. 
The principle of authority is indeed contrary to the very 
nature of religion, properly understood. However religion may 
| be defined, it will be admitted by all that it involves the idea 
of duty on the part of man. Now, for the fit performance of 
duty, man must be free. Ideally, as a moral agent, he must 
| possess unconditioned freedom. The sense of absolute duty 
to be fulfilled is the profoundest source of the conviction of the 
| right to freedom. The more truly religious a man is, the more 
will he insist on this right. The claim of right is based on 
| the sense of duty.’ Freedom is the corollary of religion. Many 
religious men have indeed accepted and bowed to the authority 
of church and creed. The relation between religion and free- 
dom is even yet very imperfectly understood, and the recogni- 
‘tion of their mutual dependence is the late growth of the 
thought of modern times. The truth of the principle of the 
inalienable right of man to liberty in his political relations is 
of too recent discovery, and is not yet so generally acknowl- 
edged, that it should be matter of surprise that the more ab- 
stract principle of the right to liberty in religion, and the de- 
' pendence of true religion upon the moral freedom of man, has 
still to make its way in the world, and has yet a hard battle 
\ to fight to win possession of mankind. 

No creed can be made broad enough to serve as the exact 
statement of the religion of two souls. Religion is the most 
private and personal part of the life of every man. As no two 
men in the multitudes of the earth are alike in constitution or 
spiritual experience, so religion is a new, a different, a peculiar 
thing for each separate soul. Each man must, by the very 
i nature of his being, be individually responsible for his religion. 
It is no more to be accomplished vicariously, than the goodness 
of a man is to consist in another’s, and not his own, virtue. 
Any creed which claims an external authority over the souls of 
men, disregardful of the spiritual independence of the individ- 
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ual, is a human device hostile alike to liberty and religion. 
“ The faith that stands on authority is not faith. The reliance 
on authority measures the decline of religion.” 

The doctrine of authority has wrought its worst effect in 
practically divorcing religion from life ; in fostering the notion 
that religion consists in the performance of certain acts, and 
the abstaining from other acts; in giving a fictitious value to 
ordinances, to forms, to ceremonies and devotions; in turning 
religion into a system of penalties and rewards; in limiting its 
possession to the faithful, to the true believers, to a sect, or to 
a class of subjects by whatever name they might be called. 
The religion of the churches has been a thing of the few. The 
great world of men has lain under condemnation, till the very 
brotherhood of man has come to be understood as a brother- 
hood of eternal and infinite inequality. Religion has conse- 
quently been regarded as a thing belonging to a class. It has 
had its special ministers, and these have been erected into a 
caste. 

The false teaching of these ministers of the churches which . 
arrogated to themselves authority in matters of religion, the 
systems of theology which they have invented and maintained, 
the follies and errors which they have substituted for truth, 
and the constant attempt which they have made to bind the 
consciences and intellects of men, have been the most fertile 
source of irreligion and indifference. Men have been taught 
to regard religion as hostile to free inquiry, and to the inde- 
pendence of the reason. The choice lying between moral free- 
dom and the doctrines of the Church, many men, knowing re- 
ligion only as presented to them by the Church, have turned 
from the whole system with bitterness and disgust. They 
sought for bread and a stone was given them, which they flung 
away. Many have acquiesced in error through wont, or super- 
stition, or timidity. Many have held to it from inability to 
separate from it the truth which was mingled with it, and 
which was precious to them. Many have been confused con- 
cerning the nature of religion itself. In the name of Religion, 
Religion has been persecuted; in her own name liberty has 
been denied to her, and in her name blasphemy has been com- 
mitted against the spirit of God in man. 

VOL. CIV. — NO. 215. 38 
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But let us not be misunderstood. Religion has existed in 
all ages within as well as without the Church. Errors of opin- 
ion, false creeds, irrational dogmas, are in many instances 
comparatively harmless, and the most illiberal speculative 
opinions may coexist with true liberality of heart and of life. 
Many a preacher is freer than his creed. The religious senti- 
ment may be pure, even when the forms in which it expresses 
itself are perverted. The doctrine of authority may be pro- 
fessed by one who practically believes in the principle of lib- 
erty. The right which the infidel or the liberal claims for 
himself to be religious in his own way, he must concede with 
all readiness to the orthodox of whatever name. There is 
quite as much risk of a bigotry of liberalism as of a bigotry of 
orthodoxy ; quite as much intolerance among radicals as among 
conservatives ; and quite as much pride of opinion among those 
who reject all dogmas as among those who cling to doctrines 
venerable on account of their antiquity and dear as having 
been the sources of comfort and of strength to the best men in 
the past. All we claim is, that every man be left free to 
obey his own intelligence ; all we deny is, that any church has 
authority to speak in the name of religion, or that religion 
itself is a fetter upon human freedom. 

It is not, indeed, to be forgotten, that the false systems which 
have usurped the place of religion have in past times “ had a 
certain adaptation to the ignorance, the barbarism, the low 
state of morals, and the perverted condition of society existing 
contemporaneously with them.” In the absence of correct 
notions of religion, in the early stages of thought concerning 
it, these systems have nourished in many hearts the sentiments 
of piety, and have subdued the passions and violence of men 
by theis threats and their appeals. And so long as ignorance 
and barbarism exist in the very heart of our highest civiliza- 
tion, these systems will continue to offer a substitute for true 
religion to those who are incompetent to apprehend or be 
affected by the truth. 

But as these systems are based upon a principle not only at 
war with the very nature of religion, but also with the animat- 
ing spirit of modern society, the influence which they have 
heretofore possessed is rapidly diminishing, and there is risk 
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lest the decline of their power should be accompanied in the 
minds of those formerly subject to them by a reaction against 
religion itself. This danger is only to be met by enlightening 
men as to the true nature of religion, and by showing them 
that it is not only compatible with freedom, but cannot, in its 
highest manifestations, exist unaccompanied by perfeét liberty 
of conscience and of reason. 

What, then, is religion? What definition is wide enough to 
include the religion of the race, and at the same time so exact 
as to express only what is essential to the idea? 

Two of the most eminent thinkers in England have recently 
given each a definition of religion, a comparison of which may 
serve to exhibit the difference in the views that are held 
regarding the subject by the most enlightened men, and the 
insufficiency of the common notions of the meaning of the 
word, while it may also assist us in the attempt to interpret its 
essential significance. 

In his leeture before the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, Mr. Ruskin says : — 


“ Superstition in all times and among all nations is the fear of a spirit 
whose passions are those of a man, whose acts are the acts of a man; 
who is present in some places, not in others; who makes some places 
holy, and not others; who is kind to one person, unkind to another ; 
who is pleased or angry according to the degree of attention you pay to 
him, or praise you refuse to him; who is hostile generally to human 
pleasure, but may be bribed by sacrifice of a part of that pleasure into 
permitting the rest. This, whatever form of faith it colors, is the 
essence of superstition. And religion is the belief in a Spirit whose 
mercies are over all his works,— who is kind even to the unthankful 
and the evil; who is everywhere present, and therefore is in no place 
to be sought, and in no place to be evaded; to whom all creatures, 
times, and things are everlastingly holy, and who claims, not ‘tithes of 
wealth nor sevenths of days, but all the wealth we have, and all the 
days we live, and all the beings that we are, but who claims that totality 
because He delights only in the delights of His creatures ; and because, 
therefore, the one duty they owe to Him, and the only service they can 
render Him, is to be happy. A Spirit, therefore, whose eternal benev- 
olence cannot be angered, cannot be appeased; whose laws are ever- 
lasting and inexorable, so that heaven and earth must pass away if one 
jot of them failed; laws which attach to every wrong and error a meas- 
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ured inevitable penalty, to every rightness and prudence an assured 
reward, — penalty of which the remittance cannot be purchased, and 
reward of which the promise cannot be broken.” 


The foregoing passage is an eloquent statement of the nature 
of the sentiment toward God, and of some of the thoughts 
concerning him becoming in one whose religion is based upon 
belief in his existence and faith in his overruling providence. 
It is hardly to be considered as an exact and philosophic account 
of the absolute conditions of religion, and it is imperfect as a 
definition, because it omits notice of the fact that there may be 
religion without a definite faith in the existence and providence 
of a Divine Being. ‘To have no God and to talk of religion 
is,” says Mr. Mill, “to the feelings of at least nine tenths of 
English readers, at once an absurdity and an impiety.” But 
he adds, —the passage is in his Essay on Comte, —“ Though 
conscious of being in an extremely small minority, we venture 
to think that a religion may exist without a belief in a God, 
and that a religion without a God may be, even to Christians, 
an instructive and profitable object of contemplation.” He 
might well have added, that it is necessary for the student of 
opinion to contemplate it from the fact, that serious and high- 
minded men who are without a belief in God yet claim to 
have a religion, and conform their lives to its dictates, and 
find in it sufficient motives for duty and sufficient grounds for 
happiness. He goes on: — 


“ What, in truth, are the conditions necessary to constitute a religion ? 
There must be a creed, or conviction, claiming authority over the whole 
of human life; a belief, or set of beliefs, deliberately adopted, respect- 
ing human destiny and duty, to which the believer inwardly acknowl- 
edges that all his actions ought to be subordinate. Moreover, there 
must be a sentiment connected with this creed, or capable of being 
invoked by it, sufficiently powerful to give it, in fact, the authority over 
human conduct to which it lays claim in theory. It is a great advan- 
tage (though not absolutely indispensable) that this sentiment should 
crystallize, as it were, round a concrete object ; if possible a really exist- 
ing one, though, in all the more important cases, only ideally present. 
Such an object Theism and Christianity offer to the believer; but the 
condition may be fulfilled, if not in a manner strictly equivalent, by 
another object. It has been said that whoever believes in ‘the Infinite 
nature of Duty,’ even if he believe in nothing else, is religious. M. 
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Comte believes in what is meant by the infinite nature of duty, but he 
refers the obligations of duty, as well as all sentiments of devotion, to a 
concrete object, at once ideal and real, — the Human Race, conceived as 
a continuous whole, including the past, the present, and the future. 
This great collective existence, this ‘ Grand Etre,’ as he terms it, though 
the feelings it can excite are necessarily very different from those which 
direct themselves toward an ideally perfect Being, has, as he forcibly 
urges, this advantage in respect to us, that it really needs our services, 
which Omnipotence cannot in any genuine sense of the term be sup- 
posed to do; and M. Comte says, that, assuming the existence of a 
Supreme Providence (which he is as far from denying as from affirm- 
ing), the best and even the only way in which we can rightly worship 
or serve Him is by,doing our utmost to love aud serve that other Great 
Being, whose inferior Providence has bestowed on us all the benefits 
that we owe to the labors and virtues of former generations. It may 
not be consonant to usage to call this a religion, but the term so applied 
has a meaning, and one which is not adequately expressed by any other 
word. Candid persons of all creeds may be willing to admit, that, if a 
person has an ideal object, his attachment and sense of duty toward 
which are able to control and discipline all his other sentiments and 
propensities, and prescribe to him a rule of life, that person has a re- 
ligion; and though every one naturally prefers his own religion to any 
other, all must admit that if the object of this attachment and of this 
feeling of duty is the aggregate of our fellow-creatures, this religion of 
the infidel cannot, in honesty and conscience, be called an intrinsically 
bad one. Many, indeed, may be unable to believe that this object is 
capable of gathering round it feelings sufficiently strong; but this is 
exactly the point on which a doubt can hardly remain in an intelligent 
reader of M. Comte; and we join with him in contemning, as equally 
irrational and mean, the conception of human nature as incapable of 
giving its love and devoting its existence to any object which cannot 
afford in exchange an eternity of personal enjoyment.” 

This admirable statement of Mr. Mill presents the difficulty 
as it at present stands in regard to the idea which should attach 
to the word “ religion.” If it be not consonant to usage to call 
that a religion which Mr. Mill terms “the religion of the in- 
fidel,” it is because those who have hitherto mainly used the 
word have confined it to the acceptance of certain definite opin- 
ions, or to the performance of certain definite acts, and have 
not considered it in its absolute significance. 

For it is not merely from a@ priori considerations, but from 
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the study of thought and of the facts of life as they exist around 
us, that we arrive at the conclusion that the nature of religion, 
justly conceived, consists not in the acceptance of any special 
opinions, such, for example, as those concerning the existence 
or non-existence of God, nor in the performance of any special 
acts, such, for instance, as prayer or worship, but in an attitude 
of the will. If we use familiar phraseology, we may say that 
in an enlightened man this attitude of the will results from his 
recognition of what is called the spiritual nature of the soul, 
and finds expression in endeavors to meet the responsibility of 
leading a life conformed to the highest attainable conceptions 
of the duty of man as a spiritual being. But in more exact 
terms, we may define religion as a man’s devotion — that is, 
the complete assent and concentration of his will—to any 
object which he acknowledges to have a right to his entire ser- 
vice, and to supreme control over his life. 

But it may be objected that this definition does not suffi- 
ciently divide religion from morality. The objection, however, 
is without force. Whatever opinion we may hold of the nature 
of religion and morality, and of the relation between them, it 
will be universally agreed that they both are realized in the 
practical nature of man, in what is called his character, in the 
moulding of his volitions and desires, in the determination of 
his acts. Both are concerned with duty in the broadest sense 
of that word, and religious and moral duties are often indis- 
tinguishable. But the duties which are properly religious, and 
the acts which are, or are believed to be, of a religious character, 
are distinguished by the predominance of two marks ; — first, 
the absolute and unconditional nature of their obligation ; and 
secondly, their independence of relation to secondary object 
or end. Religion is matter of absolute requirement; morals 
is a science and practice of the higher expediency. Religion 
and morality are thus found to be definable and distinguishable, 
without reference to creeds or codes. 

Such a conception of religion as this is alone consistent with 
that spiritual liberty, that freedom of thought, which is the 
prerogative of every individual, and without which religion is 
but a form of superstition. The absolute and unconditional 
obligation of the duties of religion is not a limitation of human 
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freedom, but is, on the contrary, the authoritative warrant and 
sanction of that freedom. To determine what it is that has a 
right to hold supreme control over his life, is the exercise by 
man of the highest act of complete liberty; and the perform- 
ance of the duties imposed upon him by religion is a constant 
manifestation of his freedom. The discharge of these duties 
is indeed not only a manifestation of freedom, but also a con- 
tinual gain of freedom, in delivering man from the subjection of 
his baser passions and appetites, from the bondage of error, 
and the terrors of superstition. Religion is no less essential to 
liberty than liberty to religion. 

Justly understood, religion exercises no restraint over the in- 
telligence of man. The conflict which has long been supposed 
to exist between science and religion has in fact been simply 
a conflict between the principle of freedom and that of au- 
thority ; in other words, between true religion and supersti- 
tion. True religion has always been on the side of science, 
and science is always on the side of religion. Every advance 
in knowledge, every gain in intelligence, every step in truth, is 
in the interest of religion ; and the freer thought becomes, the 
more and the better does it serve the cause of religion. It is 
in great measure because religion has generally hitherto been 
represented as hostile to free inquiry, because the authorized 
ministers of the doctrines set forth as exclusively religious 
have often been the bitterest enemies of freedom of thought, 
and have often leagued themselves with the opponents of politi- 
cal liberty, that the influence of religion in the modern world 
has been so irregular, imperfect, and disproportioned to its 
proper claims. But religion truly conceived is the highest in- 
citement and support for the exercise of all the faculties of the 
understanding. It is not religion that has repressed the efforts 
of the reason, or refused to accept the truth discovered from 
age to age. 

In such a view of religion as that which has now been set 
forth, theist and atheist, Christian and infidel, find ground for 
union in mutual charity, confidence, and help,— for common 
labor in the endless work to advance mankind in virtue and 
happiness. The right of man to liberty in religion, the right 
and the duty of free thinking, the acknowledgment of the prin- 
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ciple of the responsibility of every man to himself alone for the 
opinions which he may hold, —these are in truth the very source 
and foundation of religious charity. Where true liberty exists, 
there true charity is found. The doctrine of toleration is the 
substitute of the churches for the law of love. It has its 
origin in the notion of an external authority over opinion. It 
is mere presumption for a man to profess to tolerate opinions 
which differ from his own. In the light of such truth as he 
may hold, each man labors on equal terms. 

No one will suppose us to assert that all religious opinions 
are equally wise or equally effective of good results upon the 
character of those who profess them. The point simply is, 
that no man has the right to condemn others for not holding 
the opinions that seem to him true. If the teaching of Christ 
had been better understood, if it had not been perverted by the 
passions and errors of his nominal followers, the most earnest 
and devout Christian would find nothing unfamiliar in a con- 
ception of religion wide enough to embrace the spiritual aspira- 
tions and endeavors of mankind. It is because the churches 
have misread the words of Christ, that this now seems hard 
doctrine. They have made Christianity to consist of the flesh 
which profiteth nothing, and have lost the spirit that quicken- 
eth. ‘ The hour cometh, and now is, when ye shall neither in 
this mountain nor yet at Jerusalem worship the Father.” Rome, 
Geneva, Westminster, have taken the place of the mountain or 
of Jerusalem. The religion of Jesus was a religion universal, 
—a religion of the spirit, and not of forms, — of works, and not 
of doctrines. The Christianity of the churches has been a re- 
ligion of exclusion, of forms, and of creeds. 

But the time is at hand when this is toend. The spirit of 
the teaching of Jesus is gaining its true power over the world. 
The churches are failing, and there is a new birth of religion. 
Men are rejecting all ecclesiastical organizations that attempt 
to set bounds to religion, or to enclose the spirit in a form of 
words. That spirit, that religion which is the corner-stone of 
our modern society, the religion, the Christianity of America, 
rejects all bonds, claims all men as hers, receives all as equal 
brothers, makes no distinctions in love, feasts with publicans, 
sinners, and infidels, lifts the lowest and most forlorn to her 
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heart, binds the whole nation in indissoluble union, is popular, 
is democratic, is individual, is universal. 

A truly spiritual and rational religion, like genuine political 
liberty, can exist in any large measure only in highly civilized 
and intelligent communities. The progress of true religion 
depends on the progress of men in self-respect, self-control, 
and right reason. And to secure this progress, after the in- 
fancy of society is passed, freedom is requisite. It is because 
our community is the freest that the world has known, and is 
gaining, we believe, in that moral order which results from the 
qualities generated by freedom, that we look forward with con- 
fidence to the advance of true religion among us; and united 
with this confidence, we have the firmest faith that Christian- 
ity, as understood and taught by Jesus, not as interpreted gby 
medizval churches and their modern ministers, will be the su- 
preme law and bond of our free society, — the law at once of 
liberty and love, the religion of perfect freedom. 
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1.— The Biographical Writings of James Parton. Boston: Ticknor 
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. Life of Andrew Jackson. 3 vols. 

. Life and Times of Benjamin Franklin. 2 vols. 
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- Famous Americans of Recent Times. 1 vol. 
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THERE are episodes in the history of America of which the interest 
is universal, but the larger part of it has been unquestionably dull. 
The beginnings of a state, however powerful it may be about to be- 
come, retain their insignificance to the imagination until a light is 
poured back upon them from a distant future, which shows them in 
their true importance as the sources of succeeding greatness. Our 
past history is every year of more and more interest, as the people 
become more conscious of nationality; as the principles upon which 
our institutions rest manifest their effects more plainly; as the coun- 
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try grows in material power; and as its influence on the affairs of the 
world — an influence both moral and material of extraordinary force 
—is more distinctly felt. “ Next to the Christian religion,” says a re- 
cent English writer, “ the American government and constitution is the 
most precious possession which the world holds.” As the originality 
of the American political and social system is recognized, the history 
of its development becomes interesting; small things ally themselves 
with great, and are recognized matter of concern, not only to ourselves, 
but to the rest of the civilized world. 

But even before the importance of America was so fully established 
as it now is, our history need not have gained such repute for dulness 
if it had been well treated. Guicciardini succeeded in making the 
entertaining history of Florence terribly tedious, and our historians 
were in general little more enlivening than the wearisome Italian. Till 
we,come to the present generation there is not one name of much lit- 
erary distinction among them; and not even yet have we an historian 
of the first order. If we could have a Macaulay, no one would here- 
after complain of the dulness of American history. 

That the writers, and not the history, are now at fault, has been 
shown by the success of Mr. Parton’s works. His Lives of Franklin, 
Burr, and Jackson include a great part of the history of the country. 
If we desired to give to any uninstructed reader a vivid picture of the 
historic social conditions and political movements of the period from 
the birth of Franklin, in 1706, to the death of Webster, in 1852, we 
would put into his hands these three Lives, and that remarkable series 
of biographical essays, with the chief of which the readers of this Re- 
view are already familiar, and which now appear collected in the vol- 
ume of “ Famous Americans.” These books are as interesting as they 
are instructive, and they probably have done more to enlighten the 
public in regard to the history of the period included in them than any 
other existing works. 

Mr. Parton’s first aim has, indeed, not been historical ; but had it been 
so, he could hardly have chosen a better method of attaining it than 
that which he has adopted in writing his biographies. The social de- 
velopment of America is the most important feature of its history; and 
biography treated as Mr. Parton treats it necessarily involves special 
attention to the conditions of the society in which the men whose lives 
he recounts fulfilled their careers, and by the influence of which their 
characters were moulded and their conduct in great measure deter- 
mined. 

Mr. Parton’s success in his work has been so decided, and he has es- 
tablished such a position for himself in our literature, that the appear- 
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ance of a new and uniform edition of his books affords a welcome 
occasion for criticism to analyze their special merits, and to point out 
those’ defects by which their value is diminished, and the most serious 
of which, we are confident, it lies within the author’s power to remove. 

In one of his later essays Sainte-Beuve, the master of what may be 
called the biographical school of modern critics, in speaking of the 
method which he has followed, believing it to be the best in the ex- 
amination of books and of the talents of their authors, says: “ Litera- 
ture, the literary product, is not, in my view, distinct, or at least sep- 
arable, from the rest of the man and from his organization. I can 
relish a work, but it is difficult for me to judge it without a knowledge 
of the man himself. The literary study leads me naturally to the 
moral study.” It is a difficult and a delicate task to apply this rule in 
the case of a living author, but we may refer, without violation of pro- 
priety, to such facts at least concerning him as are supplied us by ac- 
counts already published, and which throw light upon the character of 
his books. 

Mr. Parton, it is stated, was born in England in 1822, and was brought 
when five years old to this country. His early youth was passed in the 
city of New York and its neighborhood, and it is not unlikely that the 
contrast between the first impressions of childhood and those made upon 
him during his boyhood in New York served to develop the liberality of 
sentiment and freedom of thought and of expression which are char- 
acteristic of his writings. The temper and tone of his intellect are 
essentially American. ‘The spirit of inquiry, the self-confidence, the 
tendency to draw rapid conclusions, the humane disposition, the good- 
natured charity, and the practical moral sense, which are among the 
marked mental traits of the American people, are fully exhibited in 
Mr. Parton’s books. His style, moreover, sometimes gives evidence 
of his sharing in that want of the artistic sense, or at least of artistic 
cultivation, and in that deficiency of severe intellectual training, which 
are common to the majority even of our most eminent writers. He 
possesses in full measure the intelligence and the good common-sense 
which are national excellences; and what gives to his work its most 
striking individuality, and secures for it not only distinguished tempo- 
rary success, but permanent repute, is the fact that it is so genuine and 
characteristic a representation of the prevailing mental and moral con- 
ditions of the nation. Mr. Parton is the product of his age and of his 
country. He is strictly an American author. 

The qualities of his thought and style are doubtless due in consid- 
erable measure to his having been connected for a time, at the out- 
set of his literary career, with the newspaper press of New York. 
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Experience in writing for a newspaper is excellent training for one 
who has sufficient native intellectual force, or has already acquired 
sufficient culture, to protect him against the injurious effects of forced 
rapidity of production, such as loose thinking and loose writing, uncon- 
sidered assertion, and the attempt to secure attention by overcharged 
statement or smart turn of phrase. In spite of Mr. Parton’s natural 
good sense and abilities, the style of his books is not free from faults 
of this sort, in part at least attributable to his early training, and in 
part, no doubt, to the fact that, being obliged to support himself by 
his pen, the necessity of rapid production has compelled him often to 
write with less care and finish than he himself would have desired. 
He shares, too, the common American disregard of formality and con- 
ventionalism, and seems sometimes to be burdened with a fear lest a too 
strict regard to the conventions and rules of literary art might result 
in depriving his style of vigor, vivacity, and individuality. Too great 
concern for purity of style is, no doubt, as bad as too little, and reliance 
upon the authority of good writers is often the resort of bad ones. Poli- 
tian says well, “ Ut bene currere non potest qui pedem ponere studet in 
alienis tantum vestigiis, ita nee bene scribere qui tanquam de prescripto 
nor audet egredi.” But Mr. Parton occasionally dares too much, and 
in his desire to avoid stiffness and dulness sometimes falls into colloquial 
inelegance, carelessness of diction, or overloading of expression. 

He has himself given, in an unpublished letter, an account of his be- 
ginning as a writer of books, which we venture to print as an illustra- 
tion of his literary life: —“ From early in life I have wondered why 
such men as Dickens and Thackeray should choose to expend them- 
selves upon fiction, when they could find true stories to tell so much 
more interesting; and I often used to say, Some day a man will come 
along who will create a new branch of the fine arts, — Biography. 
But it never crossed my mind that I should attempt anything of the 
kind, for I knew very well that to make a real and vivid biography 
would require an amount and minuteness of investigation which could 
never be repaid in money, nor done without money. One day, while I 
was employed in the Home Journal, I dined at a restaurant with the 
Mason Brothers, publishers, and the conversation fell upon books. I 
happened to say, ‘ What an interesting story could be made out of the 
life of Horace Greeley, if a person could only get at the facts.’ One 
of them said, ‘ Why don’t you do it?’ I replied that it would require 
an expensive journey and a year of labor, and I could not afford it. A 
few days after, they offered to advance the money requisite ; and so 
the book was done. In New Hampshire and Vermont, I went from 
house to house, making inquiries. The book sold thirty thousand cop- 
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ies, and yielded me $2,000 above the cost of producing. Upon that 
most insufficient capital I had the temerity to set up in business as a 
book-maker.” 

The same fidelity and patience of research and investigation which 
he displayed in collecting the materials of his Life of Greeley have been 
shown by Mr. Parton in his later and more important works. In pre- 
paring for his Life of Jackson, he made a tour through the Carolinas, 
Tennessee, Alabama, and other States, —a third of the Union in all. 
The list of “ Publications containing information respecting Andrew 
Jackson, his times and contemporaries,” prefixed to the work, extends 
over thirteen pages in double column of fine print. “ For many months,” 
he says, “ I was immersed in this unique, bewildering collection.” The 
traces of his indefatigable industry appear in every chapter. 

But even industry and fidelity are of little value in a biographer or 
an historian, if they be not accompanied by a love of truth, and directed 
by an honest and impartial spirit. It is Mr. Parton’s highest praise, 
that he has honestly endeavored to tell the truth concerning the men of 
whom he has written and the events in which they were engaged. It 
may be that, like other historians, he has sometimes fallen into errors 
of statement, but there has been no wilful suppression or alteration 
on his part,—no desire to put a false face upon facts. His judgment 
may be sometimes at fault, but no one who is free from prejudice will 
question the fairness of his intention. Many of his opinions of charac- 
ter and estimates of motive and influence in regard to persons that have 
been the subject of such heated discussion and such partisan feeling as 
those whose lives he has written, must give occasion to question and dis- 
satisfaction. ‘The truth itself is not agreeable to all, and is not always to 
be reached. Mr. Parton has offended many men of honest convictions 
differing from his own. His Life of Aaron Burr was bitterly attacked 
as injurious to the cause of morals, in its exhibition of the brilliant and 
attractive qualities of this gifted, unprincipled, and wretched man. There 
are certainly passages in the Life in which Mr. Parton runs counter to the 
generally accepted moral notions of the age. His perception of the more 
delicate moral relations is not always so quick as his sense in regard 
to the plainer distinctions of right and wrong. But the effect of the work 
as a whole upon any intelligent reader is, in our judgment, to bring out 
impressively and distinctly the true moral of such a life ; — that the most 
brilliant and amiable qualities, if unsustained by right principle, are no 
foundation for happiness or for esteem ; that fine talents, if ill used, lead 
to misery and di-honor ; and that the one thing needful for the attainment 
of permanent welfare is a controlling sense of duty and of right. If any 
man is led astray by the Life of Aaron Burr, it will be one who is 
incapable of reading the plainest and most solemn lesson. 
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As a writer of biography, Mr. Parton belongs to the school of Plutarch, 
and not to that of the heroic biographers. His own good sense has led 
him to follow the method of his great master, as set forth by him in the 
Introduction to the Life of Alexander. “The most glorious exploits,” 
says Plutarch, “do not always furnish us with the clearest discoveries of 
virtue or vice in men. Sometimes a matter of less moment, an expres- 
sion or a jest, informs us better of their characters and inclinations than 
the most famous sieges, the greatest armaments, or the bloodiest battles 
whatsoever. Therefore, as portrait-painters are more exact in the lines 
and features of the face, in which the character is seen, than in the 
other parts of the body, so I must be allowed to give my more particu- 
lar attention to the marks and indications of the souls of men, and en- 
deavor by these to portray their lives.” Mr. Parton sets a full value 
on the anecdotes, expressions, and jests that reveal and illustrate char- 
acter. He avoids disquisition, though perhaps he indulges himself too 
frequently in brief reflections on matters only incidentally connected 
with his main subject, and is a little too ready to pronounce an off-hand 
judgment on topics that require more deliberate treatment. But one 
of the chief merits of his books, and the one which secures to them their 
popularity, is the great proportion of narrative which they contain. 
They are stories, and stories of real men. His power of narration is 
excellent ; he is clear, concise, and animated ; he understands the points 
of his story, and he presents them sharply to the intelligence of his 
reader. He is never drowsy; his powers are always at his command. 
Not often epigrammatic, his style is frequently distinguished by con- 
densed vigor of statement or description. 

A clear eye, a knowledge of men, and shrewd sense, take the place 
in him of the higher qualities of imagination and of penetrative insight. 
He is seldom picturesque, seldom lifted by enthusiasm, and never lifts 
his reader above the regions of the earth. It is curious to observe how 
rarely any reference to the aspects of nature, or to the subtle spiritual 
influences of life, are found in his books. There is very little of the 
poet in him. 

But whatever allowance we may have to make for deficiency of im- 
agination, for faults of taste, or for imperfect culture, his books remain 
excellent in their kind, and have a merit beyond that of literary art due 
to the freshness of their author’s sympathy with what is liberal and gen- 
erous and good in life. His spirit is essentially humane. His religion 
is to serve man; it concerns itself only with man’s duty to man. He 
desires to make man better, wiser, and thus more free, and more capa- 
ble of maintaining and improving those institutions of society and poli- 
tics which are distinctively American. 
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2. — Elements of Art Criticism. Designed as a Text-Book for Schools 
and Colleges, and as a Hand-Book for Amateurs and Artists. By G. 
W. Samson, D. D., President of Columbian College, Washington, 
D.C. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1867. 8vo. pp. 840. 


Tue attitude of many educated Americans to the subject of Art is 
quite peculiar and anomalous. They hear about it, read about it, and 
talk about it, but, owing to their geographical position, see little or 
nothing of it. Whatever maturity of thought and correctness of taste 
they may have acquired in matters of science and literature, they have 
had no means of developing in themselves that nice appreciation of the 
formative arts which, in the pleasure it affords, is like the opening of a 
new sense. Every scholar can enjoy Dante and Shakespeare by his 
own fireside; but he must go to Parma and Rome if he would study 
Correggio and Michael Angelo. A European who has grown up in the 
shadows of Gothic cathedrals, and been accustomed from childhood 
to frequent museums filled with the masterpieces of Grecian sculp- 
ture and Italian painting, finds it difficult to understand our position 
in this respect, and seldom makes due allowance for this almost in- 
evitable defect in our culture. To study a work of art in plaster, 
cork, engraving, or photograph, is better than not to study it at all; 
nevertheless, the best copy shows us merely what the work is about, 
not what it 7s. The difference between an original and an imitation is 
of kind as well as of degree, so that in no case can the latter be a sub- 
stitute for the former. The spirit which gave life and beauty to the 
artist’s creation is too ethereal to be conveyed by the mechanical pro- 
cess of transcription. Yet these meagre transcripts are really the only 
data which an untravelled American has on which to found an intelli- 
gent art criticism. The consequence is, that owing to this narrow field 
of observation of works of art, if he feels any mental interest in it, he is 
in constant danger of falling into vague and vicious theorizings on a 
subject which is eminently experimental; for it is only in examples of 
the beautiful that the laws of the derivation and development of beauty — 
can be profitably studied. Instead of the clear conceptions and inde- 
pendent judgments which he forms concerning matters of exact science, 
where he has some fixed principles for his guidance, he finds him-elf, 
as soon as he enters the domain of imagination and artistic invention, 
all afloat on a sea of conjecture, and is likely to submit to the pilotage 
of the first man who comes to him with a show of superior knowledge. 

We have been led into this train of thought by the perusal of the 
recent treatise of Dr. Samson on Art Criticism,— a work that proves 
conclusively that a man may make “a tour of observation to Egypt, 
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Western Asia, and Europe,” visit “the galleries of ancient and mod- 
ern art in the Old World,” collect “ancient and modern authorities” 
for “twenty-five years,” and deliver “several courses of lectures to 
both popular assemblies and college classes,” and then crown his labors 
with an octavo volume of eight hundred and forty pages so confused in 
its general features, and so incorrect in its details, as to be of little 
practical use either “as a text-book for schools and colleges,” or “as a 
hand-book for artists and amateurs.” The work is divided into seven 
books. In the first, the author discusses the bodily senses and mental 
faculties addressed and affected by art; and in the remaining six he 
attempts an historical survey of the growth of art in the departments 
of drawing, sculpture, architecture, painting, landscape-gardening, and 
the decorative arts. In the opening chapter we are treated to a disser- 
tation on the original constitution of man and the Garden of Eden, of 
which Dr. Samson discourses with as much assurance as a tourist 
might speak of the Bois de Boulogne or the Giardino di Boboli. We 
are told that man was placed in this garden “to dress and to keep it.” 
Our author italicizes the word “ dress,” and thence infers that Adam 
was an artist “perfect in all his powers,” and that consequently land- 
scape-gardening, in which this perfect artist was engaged, must be “ the 
highest form of art”; and thus we are brought to the conclusion, that 
“the whole range of man’s faculties for the creation of art was at once 
and together called into requisition.” In the same connection we are 
favored with Dr. Samson’s theory of the fall of man. God, he says, 
made every tree first “ pleasant to the eyes,” then “ good for food ” ; 
but when the woman looked at the tree she saw that it was first “ good 
for food,” and then “ pleasant to the eyes.” Thus “the order of man’s 
original impulses was inverted.” This is a fair specimen of what the 
“ President of Columbian College,” mingling it with liberal extracts 
from Alison, Burke, and Kames, offers to the public as “art criticism.” 

We are safe in asserting that at least one fourth of the volume is 
wasted in foolish and irrelevant theorizings of this kind. There is, for 
instance, a disquisition on “ the superior race,” in which the author proves 
— doubtless to the satisfaction of his late confederates — that “ art has 
been marked with that progress which claimed for it a place in the 
analysis [annals?] of history” wherever Japhet has “dreamed and 
toiled” with “ Ham as his servant.” It is a mysterious dispensation of 
Providence that has always allowed Northern Barbarians to break up 
these so perfect systems of civilization. What a beautiful division of 
labor, —Japhet dreaming, Ham toiling! “This higher race,” in com- 
parison with which “ Ham’s family is third in rank,” Dr. Samson calls 
“the Arian stock,” by which term it might be supposed he intended to 
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designate the Unitarians or some other adherents of the great Alexan- 
drian heresiarch ; but which he really uses in place of the proper term 
Aryan. 

On page 41 we have a “classification of the fine arts in accord- 
ance with their modes of appeal.” Those which address human emo- 
tions through the ear are music, eloquence, and poetry. Music is 
defined as a succession of “ pleasant sounds disconnected from senti- 
ment”; although we are elsewhere told that it is * the vehicle of im- 
portant sentiment.” Eloquence “ addresses the reason by sentiment 
alone,” without respect to the agreeableness of the sounds; whilst 
poetry appeals to the emotional nature, and superadds to sentiment the 
grace of diction and the melody of rhythm, or “ rythm,” as Dr. Sam- 
son with praiseworthy economy of the alphabet, spells it. Hitherto we 
have always supposed that “grace of diction” and harmony in the 
structure of sentences were by no means incompatible with true elo- 
quence ; but we are open to conviction, and ready henceforth to regard 
it merely as “sounds that may be indifferent or agreeable addressing the 
reason by sentiment alone,” if the author of this definition will be kind 
enough to tell us what it means. The histrionic art is then character- 
ized as “eloquence combined with that charm of ‘action’ of which 
Demosthenes spoke.” Every well-taught Freshman knows that the ac- 
tion (imdéxpors) of which Demosthenes spoke was regarded by him as 
the essential element of eloquence, and the first requisite in an orator. 
Eloquence, too, is both logically and chronologically a later and maturer 
growth of the human mind than poetry, and in a philosophical arrange- 
ment should have been placed after it. “ As to order of development,” 
continues our author, “ music seems to have become an art, and as such 
to have reached comparative perfection, much earlier than the arts 
which address the eye.” The only proof adduced in support of this 
proposition is the fact that in the Jewish Scriptures Jubal, “the father 
of all such as handle the harp and organ,” is mentioned before Tubal- 
cain, the “instructor of every artificer in brass and iron.” On page 
294 this subject is again alluded to, and by italicizing the word “ in- 
structor” it is shown that Tubal-cain was “ not only an artist,” but also 
the head of “a school for sculpture.” We are aware that such puerile 
expositions and wresting of words from their plain meaning are fre- 
quent in the pulpit, and are by some persons thought to be edifying; 
but we protest against their having any place in a critical work on 
wsthetics. We agree with Dr. Samson, that “in rank the arts addressed 
to the ear are superior” to those which appeal to the eye. But is not 
this superiority in rank incompatible with priority in time? Is the 
history of art a record of progress or of retrogression? Is “time’s no- 
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blest offspring” the first or “the last”? It is evident that here, as in 
many other portions of the book, the author’s wsthetic views are vi- 
tiated by his theological prejudices. The myth 
“ Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 

Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 

With loss of Eden,” 
so disturbs his vision as to hinder all clear insight into the real organic 
growth of man’s artistic power. Everything is consciously or uncon-, 
sciously referred to this preconceived notion, and fitted to it by a Pro- 
crustean process. 

The truth is, the development of the various forms of art corre- 
sponds to the development of man’s spiritual nature, and the clearness 
of his thoughts concerning himself. As the soul expands, it seeks 
new and more adequate media of expression for its ideas, as the tree 
puts forth a fresh shoot or flower for every extension and pulsation 
of its life. Architecture is the symbolic phase of art, — vast, vague, 
with the thought only dimly shining through it. Sculpture is the 
art of pure form,—sharp in its outlines, clear, and beautiful,—a 
perfect mirror of Hellenic humanity. This sculpturesque element 
permeates every branch of Grecian art. Homer’s Epos is like bass-re- 
lief, and the characters of Euripides and Sophocles stand before us like 
fine marble groups, with “ no speculation ” in their wide, pupilless eyes. 
Painting is the Romantic art, — warm, emotional, and mystic, — re- 
flecting the spirit of the Middle Age; whilst music, poetry, and prose 
correspond to the nobler inspirations and higher needs of the modern 
world. Viewed from the stand-point of some such central principle, 
works of art become something more than curious or pretty toys, — 
they are the shrines in which nations have deposited their richest and 
intensest ideas. The end of art is to be sought in the revelation of the 
inward, rather than in the realization of the outward, — in the influence 
of the soul, more than in any illusion of the senses. This is why the 
productions of the early Italian and German masters, Giotto and Wil- 
helm of Cologne, touch us so deeply, notwithstanding their technical 
imperfections. Der Schein der Kunst, as understood by Hegel, is not 
a mere trick of painting flowers to deceive humming-birds. Dr. Sam- 
son’s conception of what constitute a fine art is still lower, and com- 
prises everything that pleases the fancy or tickles the palate. Thus he 
refers cookery and perfumery “ to the circle of the fine arts, since the 
aim of the professional caterer is not so much to promote utility as to 
minister to pleasure alone.” : 

The chapter on music is singularly unsatisfactory, even when com- 
pared with other portions of this very defective book. It begins with 
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a non sequitur,—« kind of reasoning to which the author shows 
great partiality, and of which his volume might furnish future writers 
on logic abundant examples. From the fact that “the terms we use 
in musical science are borrowed from the mother tongue of the arts,” 
i. e. the Greek language, it is argued that the principle and practice 
of “music, as now understood, were recognized by early Grecian 
philosophers and artists.” From the same premise it might also be 
inferred that chemistry, as now understood, was well known to the 
ancient Athenians and Spartans, since the nomenclature of this science 
is likewise of Greek derivation. It is not true that “the perfec- 
tion of harmony was attained by the Greeks,” as Dr. Samson affirms. 
Rhythm and melody were characteristic of ancient music; whereas 
harmony is the principle of modern music, and was first introduced 
by the Flemish monk Hucbald, who died in A. D. 930. By dppovia 
the Greeks meant only being in tune. The term was never applied 
by them to the simultaneous combination of agreeable sounds, and 
in this respect was not distinguished from what we understand by 
melody, or the succession of agreeable sounds; although their word 
pedwdia had a broader signification, and was used, as synonymous with 
musical construction in general. But although Dr. Samson devotes 
more than thirty pages to the discussion of Grecian, Hebrew, Assyrian, 
and Egyptian music, of which we have no trustworthy knowledge, he 
passes over in utter silence the most brilliant musical epoch in history, 
beginning with the Belgian contrapuntists Dufay, Ockenheim, and Jos- 
quin Desprez, and reaching its highest development in the free style of 
Haydn and Mozart. There is not a word in the book from which it 
could be inferred that such persons as Palestrina, Bach, Gluck, Hiindel, 
and Beethoven ever lived. The section which treats of “ major and mi- 
nor chords” is hardly above the average instruction given on this point 
in country singing-schools. We are informed of the distinction between 
major and minor intervals, of the difference between flats and sharps. 
But in “ art criticism,” the reader expects something more. He wishes 
to know what are the esthetic effects of different keys, and how they 
have been employed by the great composers to express passion and de- 
lineate character. It is not on the palette, but on the canvas, that 
we must study the painter’s coloring; and no theory of tones will 
contribute much to musical culture, unless we learn to appreciate them 
as embodied in symphonies, operas, and oratorios. Dr. Samson con- 
cludes, also, that because “in nature the ear is addressed by sounds 
that horrify,” it is therefore legitimate to “ imitate these and kindred 
in music. “ The Dying Gladiator and the Laocoén in sculp- 
ture,” he adds, “ awaken the same impression of horror as that aroused 
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by the actual scene when witnessed by the eye.” Does the author 
mean that he would look upon “the dying gladiator” of a Roman am- 
phitheatre with the same feelings with which he contemplates the mar- 
ble figure of the Capitoline Museum? Or would the man in the 
menagerie crushed by the boa-constrictor excite in the spectator no 
stronger emotions than the fate of the Trojan priest and his two sons 
in the marble coils of Minerva’s avenging serpents? The absurdity 
of such views of art was exposed by Lessing more than a century ago. 
In the eyes of Dr. Samson, however, an artistic representation is only 
a convenient substitute for sheer reality. 

The childishness which seeks to trace every form of art to some type 
in nature, or to some utilitarian end, often leads him to extremely [udi- 
crous results. This is especially evident in the chapter on Architecture, 
concerning which we believe that more foolish things have been said 
and written than on any other one subject whatsoever, but none more 
foolish than those contained in this book. Thus, he finds the origin of 
the Gothic style in Swiss cottages built with “sharp peaked roofs and 
projecting eaves to cut and fling aside the falling avalanche.” It would 
be scarcely less absurd to maintain that spires were intended to catch 
the sky when it falls. Yet the author evidently prides himself on this 
happy solution of the problem, inasmuch as he returns to it on page 
444, where, after speaking of “the gentle slope of the Grecian gable, 
fitted for the flow of a mild spring shower,” “ the straight basilica, or 
curved dome, necessary for winter rains at Rome,” and the meteorologi- 
cal functions of other kinds of architecture, he adds, that “neither of 
these could cut and throw off the deluge of snow falling at the moun- 
tain’s foot, or the avalanche slipping from its sides.” To the “knife- 
blade roof” of the Alpine chalet was reserved the important office of 
splitting glaciers and flinging aside avalanches! We regret that no 
instances are given of successful performances of this kind. 

The limits assigned to a critical notice do not allow us to follow the 
author through the books which treat of the formative arts. Enough, 
however, has been said to enable the reader to judge of the general 
character of the work,—ex pede Herculem. But it contains many minor 
errors which we must briefly indicate. Dr. Samson’s orthography of 
proper names is peculiar, and not only offends the eye, but sometimes 
perplexes the understanding. Ludovico Caracci (with one r), Barto- 
lomeo (with one m), Melizzo, Banbieri, Savanarola, Polidora Caldara, 
and La Sueur are intelligible, but by no means elegant. Antonello da 
Messina, who introduced oil-painting into Italy, is so well disguised 
under the name of Antonelli, that “ the ordinary pupil and the general 
reader,” for whom Dr. Samson professes to write, would have great 
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difficulty in finding him out. Nor is it true that this painter was mur- 
dered by a rival “ who vainly aspired to the credit of the invention.” 
This is evidently a confusion of the story of Antonello with that which 
Vasari tells of the assassination of Domenico Veneziano by his fellow- 
artist Andrea del Castagno. Pietro Vanucco is not pleasant to the eye, 
and still less so to the ear; and the same may be said of Piero della 
Francesco. When names like these are spelled with uniform incorrect- 
ness, it is impossible for the most charitable critic to attribute the errors 
wholly to the carelessness of the proof-reader. The same confusion pre- 
vails in the orthography of Greek words, which aré written in Roman 
letters italicized: thus 96) becomes éthe, pxjun is mneme, and mvirAn is 
pula; d&pov épos is represented by agion oros,—the aspirate being utterly 
ignored. On page 811, toutdn nika (rovray vixa) is given as the Greek 
equivalent of in hoe signo vinces ; it should be év rovr@ vika. We assure 
the author that “ this method of orthography has” not “ the sanction of 
the most finished ancient and modern writers.” In the chapter on Land- 
scape-Gardening we are told that the Romans “ followed up the Arno for 
miles from their city in ordez to select such retreats as Tivoli.” This 
is possibly a typographicai error for Anio; but it is certainly not the 
fault of the types that the Sublime Porte is (or, as the author would 
say, “are”) called our antipodes; that Stefani’s famous crucifix at 
Naples is located in S. Maria del Carmine, instead of S. Domenico; 
that the Church of SS. Quattro Coronati becomes “ St. Quatri Coro- 
nati”; that the Four Evangelists of Domenichino in S. Andrea delle 
Valle are reduced to “ Two Evangelists” ; and that the Moses of Mi- 
chael Angelo is twice spoken of as in “St. Peter’s” (p. 629), whereas 
every tourist knows that it is in S. Pietro in Vincoli. On page 352 
the author even waxes eloquent as he describes the visitor entering 
“that immense church,” and standing “ spell-bound before the majes- 
tic and impassioned statue.” Michael Angelo, in characterizing Gen- 
tile da Fabriano, said that his “ pictures were like his name,” i. e. 
noble, graceful, and refined ; all which is expressed in the Italian word 
gentile. On page 617 Dr. Samson alludes to this saying, and adds, 
“thus playing upon his name, Gentile, the man of all nations.” In the 
sections devoted to American artists the author is equally at fault. 
Greenough’s name was not Horace, nor was “ Washington Allston son 
of Governor Allston”: the former was born in 1779, and the latter 
(whose name should be spelled with only one /) in 1778. In the list 
of our sculptors no mention is made of Story, whilst nearly a page is 
given to Horatio Stone, who, although he has never been in Italy, 
“removed to Washington City,” as we are informed, about eight or ten 
years ago. 
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The purity of taste which Dr. Samson brings to the task of art criti- 
cism is evident from a passage in which he praises the saloons of Ameri- 
can steamboats as “rivalling far any palace apartment the world has ever 
seen.” By this high standard of wsthetics (a word introduced not by 
Kant, as Dr. Samson states, but by Baumgarten) the author measures 
the masterpieces of art. But we have neither space nor patience to 
follow him further. In the chapter on the schools of Italian painters 
there are some just judgments compiled from Kugler and Fuseli; al- 
though we have noted several instances in which a borrowed critique 
is evidently applied to the wrong picture. The volume has no index, 
and thus the reader is left without a clew to the labyrinth. The punc- 
tuation is arbitrary and confused; but the book is neatly bound, and 
will prove highly ornamental to the publishers’ book-shelves, which, for 
the sake of art culture in America, we hope it will long continue to 
adorn. 


8.— Remarks on Classical and Utilitarian Studies, read before the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, December 20, 1866. By 
Jacos Bicetow, M. D., late President of the Academy. Boston: 
Little, Brown, & Co. 1867. 8vo. pp. 57. 


Tuese “Remarks,” the author informs us, “were intended as a 
more complete expression of some of the leading ideas advanced in an 
Address on the ‘ Limits of Education,’ given last year before the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology.” Like its predecessor, the present 
pamphlet is principally occupied with urging the immeasurable superi- 
ority at all points of the advanced and enlightened age in which we live, 
with the view to show that time spent upon the study of the languages 
and literatures of antiquity is for any useful purpose to a great extent 
time wasted. What men knew in the Periclean and Augustan ages 
was not a tenth part of what they know now, and what they knew, 
“from the general and unfortunate misdirection of the public taste 
which prevailed in ancient times,” was not put to any profitable use. 
“ Among the ancients the labors of gifted and cultivated men, when 
not expended on subjects of local and temporary interest, were exten- 
sively given to fictions, words, and profitless abstractions,” and conse- 
quently “ have hardly entailed on us, their remote descendants, a debt 
of gratitude for any solid and lasting good which we do not now obtain 
as well or better from more accessible sources.” Even in art, where it 
has been supposed they excelled, they were really nothing wonderful. 
Their poetry was involuted and parenthetic, and Greek especially in- 
dulges in a great many unnecessary parts of speech, and the matter 
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of it is a tissue of superstitions, of blood and all uncleanness, and full 
of all sorts of improprieties. In its power of delighting the ear or 
moving the passions, their poetry may have been equal to ours, but was 
in no respect superior. Their oratory was elaborate, powerful, brilliant, 
and effective ;— so is ours. They made good statues; but as good an 
article of statuary has been produced in Modern Italy, Denmark, Ger- 
many, and other countries: the most skilful critic could not at first sight 
tell the difference. And anybody makes a great mistake who says there 
have not been as great orators, statesmen, and poets as Demosthenes, 
Pericles, and Homer in every prominent modern nation. In all useful 
knowledge, of course, the Greeks are nowhere. As a matter of curi- 
osity or amusement, and so long as their prestige has not finally died 
out among the possessors of social influence and distinction, the doings 
of these lively and ingenious barbarians may occupy our spare mo- 
ments, and some provision must be made for the study of them at the 
universities. But there is no solid basis of utility in them, people have 
even left off quoting them in public, and for all the real business of 
life which is to yield a seasonable and remunerative return they are 
unavailable. 

This is all very comfortable and reassuring, and we have no inten- 
tion of controverting any of these propositions, — indeed, they seem 
to us calculated to pass unchallenged in all companies. Those who 
agree with them already will find no fault, and those who disagree will 
probably find fault with the fundamental assumption on which they 
rest, rather than with its consequences. It materially lightens the task 
of comparing rival principles of action to make one of them the stand- 
ard. If we begin by assuming that nothing is useful or desirable ex- 
cept what contributes to personal comfort or material well-being, it 
becomes easy to show that any pursuit that proposes other ends than 
these is useless and undesirable. If the most important use of language 
is for the drafting of letters, bills of sale, and deeds of conveyance, it is 
plain that, since the ancients, whatever else may be urged in their 
favor, are not likely to offer themselves as customers or clients, the 
time spent in learning their languages is time thrown away, or at least 
not put to the best use. All argument about their merits either way 
is superfluous, unless it be with people of leisure who may fancy amus- 
ing themselves with middle voices and first and second aorists, as other 
people of leisure amuse themselves with collecting and sorting the dif- 
ferent kinds of postage-stamps. The only criticism that we incline 
to make upon this line of remark is that it eeems superfluous. De- 
votion to what will pay, concentration of mind upon tangible advan- 
tages, are qualities that no one will deny are effective, but it may be 
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doubted whether their claims need urging. It seems like spurring a 
willing horse. At least, in our experience, people are not so madly 
bent on an ethereal self-culture that it should be necessary to lay hold 
of them and beseech them to be more careful of what they shall eat, 
and what they shall drink, and wherewithal they shall be clothed. The 
danger seems rather in the other direction, that the virtue of thrift may 
be pushed to excess, and that the faculties which it omits may be found, 
after they are dead from disuse, to have been of some value. At all 
events, it is difficult to see the bearing upon education. 

Education surely implies some change to be wrought in the man him- 
self, and thus presumably in his views and standards of action ; and if this 
is unnecessary, education is at best superfluous. If all that is wanted is 
to make him narrow his view more closely to the interests and opinions 
that happen to be next him, this may be a good reason why no education 
is needed at all; but the process can hardly be described as education. 
Ifa knowledge of business even were a thing to be put on as a man puts 
on his office coat, or like a tool which he takes in his hand, the more close- 
ly fitted to the particular use the better. But since, however limited our 
requirements may be, they can be had only through the circuitous course 
of a training applied to the mind itself, it is this which has to be effected 
first, whether we wish it or not. Useful in this connection must mean 
useful for mental culture, and not for something else. You cannot 
teach the boy in the shop the answers to the particular sums which he 
will be called upon to do, but you have to teach him arithmetic, and so 
on. And although we may choose to confine our attention to what we 
are pleased to call useful results, the limitation is purely arbitrary. 
You do not know whether you are teaching a shop-boy, or whether 
you are teaching Newton or Laplace, and if only tangible results are 
regarded, the whole operation is very much in the dark. If men were 
automata, to be adjusted so as to perform certain actions, the case would 
be different. And there may be some things — for example, arithmetic 
— in which a certain degree of automatism is useful and attainable, that 
is, it may be possible and desirable to acquire certain facilities which 
involve little or no conscious exercise of mind. But there are other 
powers, still more indispensable for the successful conduct of business 
than even arithmetic, which cannot be acquired or exercised in this 
way. Such, for example, is judgment: the reason is, that the figures 
with which it deals will not stay, the values are perpetually shifting 
and cannot be dealt with by formula, but require the mind to be brought 
to bear upon them in each instance afresh, 

We have no wish to disparage the practical turn, the facility and the 
economy of thinking power gained by routine and by rules of thumb, we 
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only desire to call attention to the fact that it is routine, and by itself 
means hands without head. To be practical is excellent, but to be prac- 
tical and nothing else is the definition of a machine. Useful by itself is 
useful for nothing. There is always to be understood some ulterior pur- 
pose, and where this is omitted, as it is when “practical, tangible, material 
things ” are treated as if they were themselves the end, the inference is 
that the purpose is something which we do not like to reveal. Lauda- 
tions of the practical mean generally dread of criticism, dread of having 
to amend our views and to confess to others or to ourselves the limitations 
that encompass our knowledge and our powers, — the fear that, if we — 
look up, we shall see something hostile to our self-satisfaction, or to the 
accomplishment of our pet schemes. It means, therefore, something 
opposed to education, viz. the absence of that considerate spirit, that 
open and balanced judgment, which is the first aim in education. The 
praise of being practical in this sense will not be greatly coveted for 
their favorite studies by the friends of classical education, or of any 
education. It is not easy, indeed, to see by what title the classics can 
form any part of a practical course such as Dr. Bigelow understands 
it. Not certainly from any inherent fitness, but only from that defer- 
ence-to established prejudices which marks the practical spirit. Dr. 
Bigelow is somewhat embarrassed in what he says of the classics, be- 
tween his unwillingness to ignore what has still a certain vogue in good 
society, and his inward belief of its real uselessness. “ Classical litera- 
ture,” he says, “is the aid and ornament, and may well enter into the 
foundation of the most liberal form of education.” But it is not usual 
to construct foundations, at least for anything considerable or enduring, 
out of ornaments, and the implied inference is one which classical 
scholars will be likely to reject. Indeed, they will hardly be more 
grateful to Dr. Bigelow for his advocacy than for his opposition; for 
the advocacy and the opposition alike rest on the same low estimate of 
the aims and effect of classical studies. Classical scholars will hardly 
admit that a laborious creation of difficulties for the sake of overcom- 
ing them, or satisfaction in the possession of something inaccessible 
to others, or accomplishment in classic facts and quotations, or even 
“ornament and euphony for the entertainment of cultivated classes,” 
form the real attractions of these studies. We do not intend to argue 
their cause, nor do we mean to dogmatize about the necessarily best 
course of instruction, But this, at least, seems evident, that if the ob- 
ject be to develop the whole man, and not merely to get certain tasks 
accomplished, one of the first things to be done must be to show him 
his deticiencies, —— those sides of his nature which circumstances tend to 
leave out of sight and incomplete. It is no advantage to him, but the 
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contrary, to be encouraged to narrow himself still more to the particu- 
lar rut in which he was born, or to think that his work-bench is the 
, world and the filing of pins’ points the only worthy occupation of man- 
kind. It is the reverse of all this that will help him, — to be forced to 
raise his eyes and look about him, and to acknowledge that, notwith- 
standing the indispensableness of pins in general, and the unrivalled 
merits of this particular firm, yet men have lived and occupied their 
lives to profit in those unimproved ages when pins existed only “in an 
incipient and abortive state.” Leaving out all comparison of merits and 
results, and whatever be the amount of positive acquisition which his 
circumstances may permit, he will be the better for knowing that a high 
and varied culture existed in those remote and comparatively pinless 
times. 

There is a notion among men of business, as well as among schol- 
ars, that a man is the better for seeing something of the world, and 
for becoming acquainted with other interests and points of view than 
his own. Why is this? He will not possess his multiplication-table 
the better for it, and so far as the mere information is concerned he 
may get that from the Gazetteer. Is it not that the parallax gained 
by merely shifting the point of view enables him to estimate his own 
surroundings better, so that at a distance he becomes the better aware 
of biases and defects which nearness conceals? Seen from San Fran- 
cisco or London, things in New York and Boston look differently, and 
ean be handled more intelligently on the return. Why may not a simi- 
lar advantage be got in a less cumbrous way by shifting the ground in 
time instead of space, and with the additional gain that with the lapse 
of time what is crude and ephemeral tends to vanish or to be toned 
down into due relation? Nothing at last survives except what in some 
way interests all men. Hence the classics were called the Humanities, 
and hence it is that classical literature forms a common ground of sym- 
pathy and a point of departure for all cultivated men. 

It is asked sometimes why all the good that is claimed for the study 
of Greek and Latin cannot be had as well from the study of French, 
with the convenience of possessing a useful language over and above. 
So, perhaps, it might, if French were taught with the same view, but it 
is not ; and if the attempt were made, it would be difficult to avoid the 
interference of a totally distinct object. The belief that these separate 
objects, viz. education and the ability to speak French, can be reached, 
as well as not, by one and the same effort, rests on the fallacious notion 
that in either case it is really the language, that is, the bare vocables, 
that is aimed at. The human mind does not readily fasten upon such 
abstractions, — at the outset, at least, it looks beyond more or less con- 
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sciously to the intended use, and its action and the reflex effect of it are 
modified accordingly. It cannot act at one time in directions so differ- 
ent, any more than a stream can run two ways at once. In these 
things, as everywhere, we get only what we pay for, and the wise 
economy is to make a choice, and limit the demand, instead of trying 
to stretch the purchasing power of the price. 

The average effect on character and habits of mind seems, therefore, 
a surer test than any tangible utility of what is acquired, for it is al- 
ways a further question, which we have very little power to determine 
in advance, what will be the value in the particular case. The knowl- 
edge, however useful, will not use itself, but rather obstruct and embar- 
rass, if the learner have not the power to use it. To assume the utility 
of a study because what, it deals with is useful, is mere sophistry ; 
there is no such necessary connection or presumption. The value in 
education is a perfectly distinct affair, to be proved only by experience. 
To ascertain from experience, however, what will be the actual effect 
of any particular course, is not so easy a task as it seems. It is not 
enough, for example, to point to the advance in material well-being that 
has accompanied the increased attention paid to physical science in 
modern times. For in the first place the gain may be counterbalanced 
by a loss in some other direction ; and then, admitting that the world has 
on the whole advanced, it does not follow that the advance is owing to 
the study of physical science, for this is only one, and perhaps not the 
most striking, of the characteristics of modern times. The subject is 
far too delicate and complicated to be dealt with in this summary way. 
Nor, again, do isolated instances of successful and eminent men who 
have owed nothing to classical training necessarily prove anything, for 
nobody pretends that any education can create faculties that do not 
exist, or any want of it prevent those which do exist from showing 
themselves. 

In order to come to any useful results, we ought to compare indi- 
viduals as much as possible alike in all respects except training. How 
does it stand in our experience? How do the men of our acquaint- 
ance who have gone through the college course compare with those 
who have not? This is doubtless a rude test, but it seems to be-the 
best we can get. Now there is no doubt that to many minds the col- 
lege course means a period of elegant do-nothingism under the name 
of liberal culture, which they approve or disapprove, but in either case 
consider to be something altogether outside of the serious business of 
life. It is for social advantages, for polish, or for enjoyment, but not 
for work. This view is of somewhat recent growth, and applies espe- 
cially to colleges frequented by the sons of rich men ; but it seems likely 
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to exercise an important influence. The effect of it we see already, on 
the one hand, in the increasing proportion of well-to-do parents who do 
not send their sons to college, and, on the other, in the spread of what 
may be called an air of intellectual dissipation among our college-bred 
youth. Some of them accept the elegant-leisure theory, without getting 
much harm from it; these are the steady-going ones, with some ruling 
bias, — generally of a practical sort, — so that it takes no deep hold 
upon them. But upon others it acts as a mental ferment, or poison al- 
most, making them restless, dissatisfied with themselves and with every- 
thing about them, yet wholly averse from any steady effort towards im- 
provement; and thus dooms them to sad inward conflicts and to false 
starts before they finally settle to their work. By the side of these 
waverers we see other young men who, from want of opportunity or of 
inclination, have omitted the university curriculum, and left their Latin 
and Greek behind them at school, but who are plagued by none of 
these doubts, and accordingly appear to great advantage in the various 
posts of active life. It is only natural that they should believe, and 
should lead others to believe, that what they have omitted is a hindrance 
rather than a help. But in the first place the comparison is a mislead- 
ing one, for we are comparing picked men with a crowd taken at ran- 
dom. To be the son of rich parents forms no presumption in favor of 
a boy’s ability, but it considerably increases the chances of being sent 
to college. On the other hand, with the self-made men, and to a cer- 
tain extent with those who voluntarily cut short their scholastic train- 
ing, there is generally some special gift, or at least a decided bent, which 
more than anything else insures success in what is undertaken. 

But even if the unsettling effect of which we have spoken could be 
distinctly traced to college education, it would not follow that too much 
classics is to blame for it, but there would still be room fer the opinion 
that the trouble comes not so much from the matter as the manner and 
extent of the studies, not from anything inherent in what is taught, 
but from the slipshod routine, the want of thoroughness and of rational 
method, which generally characterize the teaching. And although 
smattering is dangerous anywhere, a smattering of classics does not 
seem to us worse, but better, than a smattering of physical science or 
knowledge of business, — for this generally makes a man a conceited 
prig, but the insufficient dose of classics often goes to take the nonsense 
out of him and to check self-glorification, and thus tends to make him 
on the whole a better, though perhaps less busy and less self-satisfied, 
member of society. Something of this may, we think, be traced by 
anybody who will take the trouble to make a fair and sufficiently ex- 
tended comparison between college-bred men and those of tolerably 
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equal gifts who lack the college training. In these there will often be 
felt a want of something, easier felt than described, which we may call 
balance, sense of measure and proportion, —a deliberate way of approach- 
ing a subject, which comes from acquaintance with higher and more com- 
prehensive standards. There is a provincial air about them which the 
busiest and most extended intercourse with the world does not always 
remove. It does not indeed follow that the good effect of which we 
speak is necessarily connected with the study of the classics. If it is 
true that college life is, on the whole, favorable to balance of mind, and 
to liberation from petty and distorted views, we should ascribe it to the 
seclusion for a considerable period at the most susceptive time of life 
from immediate contact with the “ practical ” spirit, and to the subjec- 
tion to a mental discipline which, whatever it may directly effect, at 
least proposes no end but an ideal perfection. It is obvious that all 
value of this kind would be at once cut off by a reform in the spirit 
which Dr. Bigelow commends, whatever the studies pursued. It is a 
totally different question whether the end might not be attained other- 
wise, — whether it might not as well be historical or scientific truth fol- 
lowed in the same disinterested spirit. But it is not easy to see how 
either of these studies could be made so well to afford the preliminary 
process which we have called the negative part of education, and which 
consists in leading the untrained mind first of all to see that its ultimate 
facts, the notions and standards of daily life, are not at all ultimate, but 
ephemeral ; one set among many, and of relative, not absolute value. 
The mere exercise of translating from a foreign language is one of the 
best means of knowing our own language accurately, and the language 
cannot be separated from the ideas. In order to translate a passage 
from Pindar or Horace, we must not only know the equivalent words, 
but we have to explore the shades of feeling to which they correspond, 
and the primary beliefs on which they rest. Before the beginner can 
choose the right meaning in the dictionary, he must have brought it 
home to himself, and know what it stands for to him personally. In 
learning the elements of physical science, there is little or nothing of 
this; for in physical science the mental exercise is not carried so far, but 
stops at the facts. The adept possesses his facts far more completely, 
but he does not know much more of their meaning than the beginner. 
Thus, what happens in the learner’s mind is not in the nature of a rev- 
olution in his conceptions, but only an addition to them. It is not a 
process of growth, of assimilation, but rather of distension ; he is big- 
ger, more knowing, but not necessarily stronger or wiser than before. 
It is perfectly true that the discovery of the facts implies accurate ap- 
preciation of evidence, and this is a most valuable habit of mind often 
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conspicuous in eminent men of science. But to learn the results after 
they are ascertained does not require anything of this kind; they may 
be parroted like any other set of words. No doubt the exercise of val- 
uable mental power is involved in the discovery of the composition of 
water, but no important exercise of mind is involved in repeating the 
formula after it is discovered. The examples of eminent scientific men, 
or the opinions as to the value of their own pursuits for the purposes 
of education, do not prove at all what they are cited to prove. That 
these pursuits are specially adapted to their turn of mind may be a very 
good reason why they are very ill adapted to people of a different turn, 
and, at the same time, why they should be the last to discover the want 
of adaptation. The value of any particular course of discipline for 
general use is best tested by its effects where discipline is most needed, 
—on the least gifted and most sluggish minds. As to the classics, this 
at least may be said, that they seem to possess in considerable measure 
the necessary requirements, and that the objections which have been 
urged against them are no objections for the purposes of education. 





4.— The Origin of the Stars, and the Causes of their Motions and their 
Light. By Jacos Ennis. New York: D. Appleton & Co, | 1867. 
12mo. pp. 3805. 


Tuts book is full of errors of fact and fallacies of reasoning, and yet 
will probably not be challenged by one in ten of its readers for either 
of these defects. The author appears sufficiently weli informed and 
sufficiently well disciplined in the matters he discusses to avoid the crit- 
icisms of common-sense and ordinary information on scientific subjects. 
But this is all. The questions he discusses require for a competent 
handling an expert’s discipline and knowledge, in both of which the au- 
thor shows deficiencies which would be surprising were they not so 
common in writers and lecturers on such subjects. 

The implicit confidence with which statements of scientific facts and 
arguments are received by the readers of popular scientific books and by 
popular audiences now-a-days, is like that which was once accorded to 
the assumptions and argumentations of theological writers and speakers. 
Such trust was then, as it is now, creditable to those who entertained it, 
inasmuch as the statements and arguments were opposed by nothing in 
the listener’s own experience, and no motiye was apparent which could 
induce his instructor to mislead him, or to state with confidence facts 
which are not really known, or to offer arguments which are not really 
valid. On the contrary, the seeming motive both in theology and sci- 
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ence is a genuine love of truth, uncorrupted by selfish ends. But how 
often is the real motive an egotistical love of opinion instead of truth, 
and a narrow advocacy of prejudices ! 

With a pleasing naiveté our author confesses himself a believer in 
the “nebular hypothesis.” He entertains no doubts on the subject, and 
is confident that no doubt will remain in the minds of his readers, espe- 
cially on those features of the theory which are original with himself. 
But a clear, open, enthusiastic advocacy of a scientific position, especial- 
ly of one which is generally discredited, affords to the more cautious stu- 
dents of science a prima facie presumption against an inquirer’s compe- 
tency. Advocacy is a method adapted peculiarly to practical questions, 
in the discussion of which truth is not the only, or even the main object ; 
since some decision, authoritative at least, if not true, is often demanded 
for the occasions of future conduct in practical matters. Not so in sci- 
ence. Its questions can afford to wait and forego the dubious advan- 
tage of one-sided discussions, since no practical issues follow from the 
facts of science until they are ascertained beyond dispute. An enthu- 
siastic defence of a belief, though often admirable in practical matters, 
since it is often a defence of truth against authority in practice, has no 
place in positive science, and dwindles to the proportions of a narrow, 
often obstinate, advocacy of mere opinion. 

Accordingly, the better sort of writers on the “nebular hypothesis ” 
love rather to discuss it for what it is really worth as a means of con- 
catenating and co-ordinating certain facts of science, which otherwise in 
the present state of our knowledge would remain outstanding problems. 
So unsatisfactorily, however, has this function been fulfilled by the 
nebular hypothesis, that the best later writers regard it as an hypothesis 
of which the best that can be said is, that it is not likely soon to be sup- 
planted by any other. Our author quotes a long list of writers who 
have acknowledged one of the most serious defects of this hypothesis, 
namely, that the mutual gravitation of the parts of the supposed origi- 
nal nebule could not have caused the motions of rotation and revolu- 
tion which exist in our solar system and in some of the compound stars, 
and that these motions or their equivalents in rotation must have existed 
in the supposed original nebulous masses. It is upon the characters and 
relations of these motions in the solar system, and among the members 
of sidereal systems, that the main argument for the nebular hypothesis 
is based; namely, that the characters and relations of these motions im- 
ply a common origin. ‘To get beyond this first step, the hypothesis has 
been obliged to assume, not only that all the matter of the solar system, 
but also the resultant of its motions of revolution about its common cen- 
tre of gravity, existed in the supposed diffused mass of the nebula; 
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since it is one of the fundamental principles of mathematical mechanics, 
—the principle of the “conservation of areas,”— that no “rotation 
area” can be added to or subtracted from the amount existing in any 
independent body or system of bodies through the mutual actions of its 
parts, whether these actions arise from gravitation, collision, or friction. 
This principle is an immediate deduction from the primary laws of mo- 
tion, and especially from the third, the law of the equality of action and 
reaction in all mechanical phenomena. 

It would, therefore, naturally be supposed that our author quotes this 
list of authorities in proof of the position that the total “ rotation area” 
of the solar system existed entire in the supposed original nebula. But 
this is not at all his object, which appears rather to be self-glorification, 
—to show what an array of scientific genius he has triumphed over, by 
solving the problem which has baffled them all! He has proved to his 
entire satisfaction that the mutual gravitation of the parts of an irregu- 
larly shaped but originally quiescent nebula will result in its rotation, 
and his argument deserves a place among the curious paradoxes with 
which inventors of perpetual motion, anti-Newtonian heretics, and 
squarers of the circle have enriched the literature of science. Though 
not so palpably absurd, it is still of the same character as the efforts of 
the man who should essay to lift himself by the straps of his boots. 

That the weight of a gravitating body can be converted into a mo- 
tion around the centre of gravity of the system to which it belongs, is 
clear to the author from certain familiar examples on the earth. Slid- 
ing down an inclined plane, the motion forward and around the earth’s 
centre which a train of cars, for example, acquires by its own weight 
on a downward grade of a railway, or the forward motion of a bird de- 
scending on the air,—are not these cases of the conversion of falling 
forces into motion around the centre of gravity? Such is the author’s 
argument. That he should have overlooked the fact, patent in the 
most elementary analysis of so simple a problem as the inclined plane, 
that one component of gravity in the sliding body urges the inclined 
plane, or the masses on which it rests, by the same amount backward, 
as the other component urges the body forward, is truly surprising in a 
teacher of the natural sciences. 

By no such movement can a surplus of motion be produced in any 
direction about the centre of gravity of a system, or indeed about any 
other fixed point in space. This follows almost immediately from the 
law that action and reaction are equal in all kinds of mechanical phe- 
nomena, — in attractions, repulsions, collisions, and frictions. The 
“conservation of areas” and the “conservation of the centre of grav- 
ity” are twin doctrines of mechanical philosophy, equally fundamental, 
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precise, and extensive in their applications, and are among the most 
certain of the laws of nature. Equally proper would it have been for 
the author to argue that an irregular shape in the original nebula could 
have transferred it en masse to a new position, or caused a motion in its 
centre of gravity, as to argue that such a shape could have set it spin- 
ning on its axis. 

We are aware that a majority of readers are as much “in the fog” 
as he on the subjects of our author’s speculation, and this is our apology 
for taking so much space in noticing a book which otherwise would 
scarcely deserve a notice. We desire to warn the reader against falla- 
cies which would greatly intensify the fog. Let us suppose, then, since 
mechanical principles experienced in the actions of our own muscles are 
best brought home to our common sense, — let us suppose that a living 
human body could be placed at rest in the midst of the stars, removed 
from any sensible influence from other bodies. Let the muscles play 
as they may, let the man writhe and plunge, contract and expand his 
limbs as much as he can, he will find, on assuming any fixed posture, 
that he has not changed his position one iota, nor acquired any contin- 
uous motion ; and on relaxing his muscles, he will find that he still faces 
in the same direction, and that his head and feet still point to the same 
invariable poles. Action and reaction have always and everywhere 
been equal. No more can a nebulous mass acquire a motion of trans- 
lation or rotation by the mutual actions of its parts. The motions pro- 
duced by the falling in of its parts on the contraction of the nebula 
must always balance each other by current and counter-current, or be 
converted by friction and collision into heat, which is only another form 
of balanced motions, the minute molecular vibrations of bodies. But 
the “areas of rotation” must in the aggregate forever remain un- 
changed. 

If we could suppose two living bodies, instead of one, placed as we 
have supposed, but within reach of each other, these two could turn 
each other round in opposite directions, and push each other apart or 
draw each other nearer to their common centre of gravity, but no un- 
balanced rotation around this centre and no motion of this centre could 
be produced by their mutual action. In the same way, if two nebulae, 
instead of parting company, as is commonly supposed, should continue 
to act on each other, they might by supposable forces or supposable 
conditions of gravitative action set each other into opposite rotations, 
like oppgsite vortices in water ; or one nebulous mass might acquire op- 
posite and balancing vortical movements in its internal and external 
parts. We throw out this hint for the benefit of our author and others 
who may be disposed to pursue the subject further. 
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Having staked his reputation on the mechanical thesis which we 
have examined, our author omits to consider, if indeed he is aware of, 
the several other mechanical difficulties which recent and more careful 
investigations of its mechanical conditions have found to beset the neb- 
ular hypothesis; such as the facts that the nebulous rings of this hy- 
pothesis could not have equal angular velocities or rates of revolution 
on their external and internal parts, and that, if broken at all, they 
would most likely be broken into many parts; and the fact that the 
planets or planetoids so formed would revolve on their axes in direc- 
tions opposite the actual rotations of the real planets. 

The author sacrifices the only real triumph, the most satisfactory 
result, of the nebular hypothesis, to another of his pet theories, in which 
at the present day he almost stands alone, namely, the theory that the 
origin of the heat and light of the sun and the stars is “ chemical ac- 
tion.” The “establishment” of this theory occupies the first part of 
his volume. The one triumph of the nebular hypothesis is the expla- 
nation it has afforded, in the hands of modern physicists, of the constant 
and almost unlimited production of light and heat by the sun, which 
the geological periods would appear to demand. If the sun can be re- 
garded as at present in a state analogous to its supposed parent, the 
nebula, and to be still contracting, the falling force thus brought into 
action — which cannot, as our author erroneously supposes, be converted 
into rotation, but which must be exhibited by counter-currents or bal- 
anced motions about the centre, and finally be converted into heat — this 
falling force would be sufficient to supply all the energy expended by 
the sun’s radiations if the contraction of the sun’s diameter should only 
amount to one part in twenty millions in a year, a rate so slow as to be 
insensible in its effects on the sun’s apparent diameter from the earliest 
observations to the present day. This conclusion is not a matter of 
conjecture or opinion, but matter of demonstration. All that is hypo- 
thetical about it is the supposed present contraction of the sun at the 
given rate. The rest follows according to the best ascertained and 
most universal of the laws of nature. But while holding to the hypo- 
thetical nebulous part of the proposition, as matter of certainty, our 
author ignores or is ignorant of its unavoidable conclusion; and holds 
to the “chemical theory” of the origin of cosmical light and heat, as 
the only adequate one, the only objections to which are “ unfounded 
assumptions.” He is confident of his readers’ assent to this position, 
when they have duly weighed his arguments. Throughout je argues 
as if the subject were not, as it really is, involved in the densest ob- 
scurity. All that appears to him requisite for the establishment of the 

‘chemical theory” is the removal of the objection which he discovers 
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to rest on “ three unfounded assumptions.” This objection is, that the 
chemical theory is inadequate,— that there is not fuel enough in the 
sun to support combustion for so long a period as the sun is known to 
have shone. This appears, first, from the known amounts of heat 
given out in combustion by known chemical elements and compounds ; 
secondly, from the known conditions which modify these amounts; and 
thirdly, from the known limits of the matter of the sun which can be 
supposed to be combustible. The author sums up his answer as fol- 
lows : — 

“T have shown that this objection — the want of fuel in the sun —is un- 
founded ; for it proceeds on the three unwarrantable assumptions. In oppo- 
sition to the first assumption I have shown that it is possible, and even proba- 
ble, that the materials of the sun, pound for pound, give out far more heat 
than those of the earth. In opposition to the second assumption I have shown 
that it is possible, and even probable, that, in the vastly different conditions 
of chemical action in the great central orb of our system, more heat may be 
given out by the very same materials than in our small furnaces. In opposi- 
tion to the third assumption I have shown that it is possible, and even proba- 
ble, that by the action of the physical forces at work in the process of chemical 
action and condensation, new fuel may be constantly prepared to keep alive 
the burning of the sun.” — p. 205. 

In other words, to the positions which are assumed in accordance 
with all that is certainly known of combustion, the author replies by 
assuming a great deal of which we know and can know nothing with 
certainty ; and he calls this demonstration ! 

If we reason at all from science about the origin of things or about 
phenomena beyond the reach of scientific tests, we should confine our- 
selves to what we know most pertinent to the matter. If we may call 
in ad libitum what is “ possible,” or “even probable,” on vague analo- 
gies, because we have not yet arrived, or cannot arrive, at any certainty, 
then we may as well free ourselves altogether from the limitations of 
science, and build as widely and freely as fancy may choose. 

The author appears throughout his argument to regard the “ objec- 
tion” he combats as one supposed to disprove, instead of one which 
merely discredits, his theory. There is no question of absolute proof 
or disproof involved in the matter, and the real objection to his theory 
is untouched by his discussion. It is this. Chemical forces as we 
know them are not only inadequate, but vastly more inadequate for the 
production of cosmical light and heat than two other known sources of 
heat, under the conditions presented by the sun and similar cosmical 
masses. One of these sources would exist in the contraction of the 
sun’s mass supposed by the nebular hypothesis, through the enormous 
falling force which would thus be brought into action; and the other 
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would have effect in the supposed fall to the sun of meteoric masses. 
Both of these, when tested mathematically in accordance with known 
laws of nature, are found to exceed vastly the known resources of com- 
bustion, even if we modify these as much as we can, in accordance with 
conditions known to affect them. Indeed, there is no real alternative 
between the chemical and the mechanical theories of cosmical light and 
heat. There is only a question of priority ; and this should be decided, 
if decided at all, by what we know, and not by what we may be igno- 
rant of. 

We have no space to illustrate adequately the author’s numerous and 
curious misstatements and errors in science ; but one instance pertinent 
to the case in hand may suffice. He says: — 

“The idea that by chemical action a pound of matter of any kind all over 
the universe, and under all possible physical conditions, must give only the 
same amount of heat as a pound of our charcoal burned in the open air, has 
been a very pleasing idea; but it it is rashly theoretical,” &.— p. 180. 

This idea is not only rashly theoretical, but in direct contradiction to 
well-known and long-known determinations in chemical physics. Cer- 
tainly no chemist could be pleased with it, and all that any one would 
venture to maintain at all resembling it is, that given quantities of given 
kinds of matter, of given densities and forms of aggregation, will under 
all known variations of other conditions produce in combustion deter- 
minate quantities of heat. And these are of such an order of magnitude 
as to discredit our author’s theory, if speculation on such subjects be 
limited, as it should be, to reasonings from what we know, and in anal- 
ogy with what we know. 

But our author's positive grounds for his “ chemical theory” are in 
reality theological. He says :— 

“If there be any truth more plain than all others, it is that God, in creat- 
ing, upholding, and governing the world, works by agencies and according 
to law, and that his process is invariably from the simple to the complex. [!] 
.... The chain of dependencies from the body of a man back through plants 
and compound minerals to the simple elements is a large one, interlinking 
many agencies and laws; and it is most irrational to say that in the original 
creation God began somewhere in the middle of this chain, — say with com- 
pound minerals. No! He began with the beginning ; this is ‘the way of the 
Lord.’ He began with the simple elements, and combined them according to 
his ordained and combining laws!” — p. 62. 

Again :— 

“ The simple elements were formed separately, and afterwards combined ; 
because God has created a special agency called ‘ Chemical Force,’ acting ac- 
cording to a complicated system of laws, whose object is to unite or combine 
these elements.” — p. 63. 
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A few pages further on he says : — 

“ The simple elements were originally created separate, and afterwards com- 
bined by laws, because their creation in a compound state would have in- 
volved an infinite number of miracles, without any object for such miracles. 
. - -» To form a compound mineral otherwise than by the laws above given 
would be a miracle without any assignable object. It would be a miracle in 
mere idleness, the very thought of which is an impiety.” — p. 65. 

To our mind there is a much greater impiety in the confident manner 
in which the author thus pretends to a knowledge of God’s ways and 
designs, and imputes his theory to the Almighty. We would not accuse 
him of a conscious impiety. Indeed, we are convinced that he is not 
the less pious, because his love of his theory is so much greater than 
his caution or his regard for the simple truths of fact. But one would nat- 
urally infer from his statements that he regards the great “ reducing ” 
processes cf nature, and the processes by which chemists have discov- 
ered the “ultimate elements,” as magical and diabolical ones, and ana- 
lytical chemistry as still one of the “black arts.” It would seem also, 
that heat, which decomposes many chemical compounds, and is prob- 
ably able to decompose them all, works contrary to “the way of the 
Lord.” 

But in sober truth “ the way of the Lord,” so far as it can be known 
by the laws of physical science, is always and everywhere equally by 
process and counter-process. No chemical compound, known to be 
such, can exist, which is not decomposable by processes as natural and 
as much the ways of the Lord as those which our author regards as pe- 
culiarly divine. Moreover, the laws of mechanical and chemical physics 
point to no such simple beginning, and to no such progressive develop- 
ment of the universe as a whole, as are assumed, without warrant 
from science, in the nebular hypothesis. In one respect this hypothesis 
is legitimate and worthy of serious attention. In so far as it attempts 
to account, however inadequately in our present state of knowledge, 
for effects which are obviously of a physical origin, its claims to respect 
are clear. But as ordinarily presented and discussed, this hypothesis 
involves a problem and an assumption which are entirely foreign to 
science. Physical science knows no beginning, and from its own prin- 
ciples it has no right to presume one ; and it is quite out of its element 
when employed to simplify the universe “ at the beginning,” — to les- 
sen the labor of Omnipotence ! — to reduce to its lowest terms the mir- 
acle of creation! But this use of natural laws is an unconscious testi- 
mony to the aversion to miracles which scientific conceptions have 
engendered. In the merely physical explanations which the nebular 
hypothesis suggests, cosmologists like our author and Mr. Herbert 
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Spencer have little or no interest. They welcome it rather on account 
of its fancied solutions of problems quite foreign to science. 

One other remarkable feature of our author’s method deserves no- 
tice, a feature not unprecedented in efforts of the same sort, namely, 
the putting of a scientific question to a vote of “facts,” on the principle, 
apparently, of free and impartial suffrage and numerical majorities. 
The “ facts” which various theories “ account for ” are duly marshalled, 
paragraphed, and numbered by the author. Forty-seven facts prove 
the resemblance of the earth to the planets ; twenty-three, that the fixed 
stars are suns; twenty-eight, the author’s theory that the earth was 
once self-luminous like the sun. “ Eight facts or classes of facts” 
prove his theory that the chemical elements were “ formed during the 
period of nebular condensation.” The chemical theory “ accounts for ” 
seventy-one facts, and gravity “ accounts for” fifty-three free and inde- 
pendent facts in the solar system. 

It must be confessed that the magnitude of these numbers is in many 
cases due to a want of entire independence among the “ facts,” and 
oftener to the circumstance that many of them are only interpretations 
of fact in accordance with theory. Some of the facts, moreover, need 
qualification, others confirmation, and nearly all lack that power of dem- 
onstration which the author attributes to them. Their strength lies 
in their numbers, but the genuine truths of science do not depend on 
such crude numerical inductions. One fact as well ascertained as the 
law of gravity might be sufficient to rout the whole seventy which the 
author’s chemical theory “ accounts for,” without injury to the substan- 
tial merits of a single one ; though it would hardly be able to do so if 
it depended on evidence no more cogent than the fifty-three which grav- 
ity accounts for, according to the author. In reality, gravity accounts 
with mathematical precision for as many thousands of facts, — facts of 
particular and direct observation. And this is tlie only kind of evi- 
dence which ought to be considered as a basis of physical demonstration. 





5.— The Book of the Sonnet. Edited by Leian Hunt and S. ApAms 
Ler. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1867. 2 vols. pp. xiv., 340; 
vi., 343. 


Tue Essay by Leigh Hunt, which fills the first ninety pages of this 
book, “On the Cultivation, History, and Varieties of the Species of 


Poem called the Sonnet,” is a very charming little piece of literary 


work. It has the grace and refinement, the delicate literary tact, and 
the pleasant culture, which are characteristic of his best writing. The 
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subject was suited to his special genius, and lay within the range of his 
special information. “ Fed of the dainties that are bred in a book,” 
his finely cultivated taste fitted him to discourse appreciatingly of the 
daintiest of literary compositions ; and the very artificiality which dis- 
tinguishes the sonnet as compared with other and freer forms of poetry 
gave it a peculiar attraction to a poet the natural tendency of whose 
genius was rather to prettiness than to force. He was a genuine con- 
ncisseur of minor poetry, and he had a sympathetic enjoyment of it, 
half spiritual and half sensuous, which often gives a rare felicity to his 
critical judgments. He was a poetic gourmet, and relished keenly the 
old Madeira flavor in a sonnet, or the bouquet of the Green Seal Jo- 


s 


hannisberg in a song. 
The Essay contains all that the general reader need know about the 
sonnet in Italian and English, but it gives us no account of the sonnet 
in France or Spain or Germany. Italy is, indeed, the native land 
of the sonnet, and outside of Italy it has flourished most and best in 
England. But it would have been worth while to tell something of the 
fate of the sonnet in other lands. In France at one time it was greatly 
cultivated, and occupied a large space in the field of literature. D’Oli- 
vet, in his entertaining History of the French Academy, tells us of 
the dispute which divided the court in regard to the comparative mer- 
its of a sonnet by Benserade on Job, and that to Urania by Voiture. 
“Two parties were formed which disputed greatly and decided noth- 
ing. One, under the name of the Jobelins, followed the standard of the 
Prince de Conti; and the other, under the name of the Uranins, had 
Madame de Longueville at its head.” And M. Cousin, in his book on 
the “ Youth of Madame de Longueville,” enters into a full account of 
this great quarrel. Who can forget the charming scene in Les Femmes 
Savantes, in which Trissotin reads one of the absurd sonnets then in 
vogue to the ecstatic admiration of his bourgeois audience ? 
“ Et je pense qu’ici je ne ferai pas mal 
De joindre & l’epigramme, ou bien au madrigal, 
La ragout d’un sonnet qui, chez une princesse, 
A passé pour avoir quelque delicatesse.” 
Colletet, one of the original Academicians, a very poor poet, but a very 
fluent sonneteer, published in 1658 a treatise on the Sonnet, which is 
still the best existing book in French upon the subject, and is full of 
matter which would have pleasantly enriched Leigh Hunt's Essay. 
And surely the Essay ought to have contained the clever verses in 
which Boileau describes the nature and form of the sonnet : — 
“On dit, & ce propos, qu’un jour ce dieu bizarre, [ Apollon] 
Voulant pousser & bout tous les rimeurs frangois, 
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Inventa du sonnet les rigoureuses lois ; 

Voulut qu’en deux quatrains de mesure pareille 
La rime avec deux sons frappat huit fois l’oreille ; 
Et qu’ensuite six vers artistement rangés 
Fussent en deux tercets par le sens partagés. 
Surtout de ce poéme il bannit la licence : 
Lui-méme en mesura le nombre et la cadence ; 
Défendit qu’un vers foible y pit jamais entrer, 
Ni qu’un mot déja mis osft s’y remontrer. 

Du reste il l’enrichit d’une beauté supréme : 

Un sonnet sans défaut vaut seul un long poéme. 
Mais en vain mille auteurs y pense arriver ; 

Et cet heureux phénix est encore a trouver.” 

But we have not space to go on with further illustrations of this sort 
to supply the omissions of the Essay. We must come back to the main 
topic. 

The sonnet is a comparatively recent invention. It belongs to mod- 
ern literature alone,* and it is one of the very few forms of poetic com- 
position invented in modern times which possesses the elements of per- 
manence. Its extreme artificiality is at once a test and a temptation, — 
a test, since it is only a true poet who can make artificiality serve the 
purposes of art; and a temptation, since the artificial construction — the 
mere form— can be easily built up and filled out with words by the 
simplest handicraftsman in verse. This distinction, which involves all 
the difference between poetic creation and mechanic production, is not 
marked with precision in Leigh Hunt’s Essay. He was too fond of pret- 
tinesses and artifices and pleasant triflings to estimate them at their ab- 
solute value; and he was too much under the influence of the old tradi- 
tional superstition which gives to mere cleverly compacted verse the 
title of poetry, as well as too broad and genial a liker, to refuse credit 
and authority to what professed to be poetry, though in reality but a 
base imitation of divine art. But he would hardly have retained the 
leniency of his temper had he been forced to read through the sonnets 
by American authors which his American coadjutor has brought to- 
gether in the second volume. With the exception of a very few, — not 
a score, — it would be hard to find a series of more faded, lifeless, and 
imitative verses than these specimen American sonnets. The unreal 
character of these works of hard labor for writer and reader alike re- 
minds us of the unreality of the sonneteering in Italy during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. The sonnet becomes a mere jeu d'es- 





* In the Essay (page 8) it is said that the sonnet “ made its first known appear- 
ance at the beginning of the twelfth century, and in Italy.” Twelfth stands here 
for thirteenth. The earliest known sonnet is supposed to be one by Pietro della 
Vigna, whom all readers of the Znferno remember, who died in 1249. 
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prit, and the artificiality of its form is equalled, if not outdone, by the 
artificiality of the thoughts and feelings expressed in it. There is, in- 
deed, a great lack of that facility of expression among our later son- 
neteers, which gives to the Italians, even of the lowest decline, a certain 
appearance of naturalness, if not of nature. The Italian sonnet flows. 
From beginning to end of Ze Tre Giuli, Casti seems to write with en- 
tire fluency and ease. But such a tour de force as his two hundred 
sonnets is quite beyond the strength of our rhymesters. 

Leigh Hunt expresses the hope that his work “ may help to excite a 
disposition to the cultivation of the sonnet.” The very phrase implies 
the artificiality which is at once the weakness and the strength of the 
sonnet. The frame of sonnets may be made and polished and filed 
out, but a sonnet that is to be really a poem is not to be “cultivated,” 
as if it were a tulip or a carnation. It was when the sonnet was 
“cultivated” in Italy that it ran into the fantastic exuberance and 
puerile extravagances which were the delight of the rhymers of the 
fourteenth century, and of their successors, the Corydons and Phyl- 
lises of the Tuscan Arcadia. Leigh Hunt gives some account of the 
various triflings of the poetasters with iterating, retrograde, linked, 
tailed, and other sonnets; bat Muratori, in his Perfetta Poesia, gives a 
fuller list of the varieties of the sonnet, taken from a Latin treatise 
on Italian Poetry by a Paduan judge, Antonio da Tempo, who wrote 
in the fourteenth century.* The old writer says: “ Sonetorum 16 sunt 
species ; scilicet: simplex, duplex, dimidiatus, caudatus, continuus, inca- 
tenatus, duodenarius, repetitus, retrogradus, semiliteratus, metricus, bi- 
linguis, mutus, septenarius, communis, retornellatus,” — and of each of 
these various forms he gives a specimen. 

It is a pity that the fourth book of Dante’s treatise De Vulgari Elo- 
guio, in which he promised to give an account of the sonnet, has not 
come down to us, or was never written; for the rules of the first great 
master of the sonnet might have saved his degenerate successors from 
some of the errors into which they fell, and might at least have pre- 
served some of them from the enervating influence of Petrarch’s de- 
lightful but dangerous example. Dante’s own sonnets have never been 
surpassed in truth of imagination, in grace, in harmony of thought with 
form; and Leigh Hunt remarks justly, that his superiority over Pe- 








* Leigh Hunt in his Essay refers to this book of Muratori, and speaks of the au- 
thor as “ worth hearing on most points relating to poetry.” But Muratori’s critical 
judgment was by no means profound or refined. His taste, corrupted by that of 
his age, is often at fault; and his book is an immense mass of good and bad disqui- 
sition and comment, which few people — unless they be as idle lovers of poetry as 
Leigh Hunt himself — will ever read through. We have Hunt’s own copy of the 
book before us, full of his manuscript notes. 
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trarch in the sonnet appears not only in respect to imagination, but in 
respect “of grace over elegance, that is to say, of the inner spirit of 
the beautiful over the outer; of unstudied as opposed to studied effect ; 
of sentiment expressing itself wholly for its own sake, contrasted with 
sentiment selecting its words for the sake of the words also.” 

It is curious, as Leigh Hunt observes, that Chaucer, versed as he 
was in-Italian literature, wrote no sonnets; but his three greatest suc- 
cessors among the English poets are happily our three chief sonneteers, 
and to each of them, but with especial fitness to Shakespeare, may be 
applied the words just used in regard to Dante. The apparently un- 
studied effects of Shakespeare’s sonnets, the singularly simple and forci- 
ble expression of sentiment which they exhibit, as well as the abun- 
dance and truth of their imaginative spirit, give to them, notwithstanding 
their failure to comply with the strictest rules of form of the sonnet, a 
place as exceptional among sonnets as that which is held in the drama 
by his plays. Studied effects of diction are more obvious in Milton’s 
sonnets, but they are natural to the quality of his thought and feeling, 
and rather enhance than diminish the power and truth of these little 

_ poems. Wordsworth’s sonnets are far more unequal. The best of 
them are among his best poems, fine alike in conception and in ex- 
pression, so that the very limits and artifice of form seem to be the 
choice of highest art, and means for the purest effect. But there are 
some among his sonnets in which the mechanical apparatus becomes 
visible, and mere rhetoric is substituted for poetry. 


“ Non hee Calliope, non hee tibi cantat Apollo.” 
. 
The most unequal of great poets, Wordsworth lacked the sense of in- 


spiration. He did not distinguish between the presence and the absence 
of the Muse, or between inspiration and the excitement of work. Let 
his example be a warning to those who set themselves to work to be 
poetical and to write sonnets. A man who-has to work to be a poet 
will never be one, for poetry is the play and pleasure of all the facul- 
ties of the soul. 

Our American writers of verse have worked hard at the sonnet, and 
their productions show the result. Let the would-be sonneteer lay to 
heart the fact, that, though there are rules for writing the sonnet, no 
poem was ever written by rule. 

The volumes of this Book of the Sonnet are very prettily printed, 
and deserve a pluce in the choicest collection. 
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6.— Studies in English ; or, Glimpses of the Inner Life of our Lan- 
guage. By M. Scuere pve Vere, LL. D., Professor of Modern 
Languages in the University of Virginia. New York: Charles 
Scribner and Company. 1867. 12mo. pp. vi., 360. 


Tue author of this work is best known to our literary community by 
a little volume entitled “ Outlines of Comparative Philology,” which he 
published in 1853, with the intent to bring before a wider circle of 
American students the general facts and principles, then not easily 
accessible, of the new science of language. The publication was a 
timely one, and, we doubt not, serviceable to the progress of philological 
study. He has now, as it may be conjectured, made use, in part, of the 
enforced leisure procured him by a state of affairs unfavorable to the 
active work of a University teacher, to continue his special studies in 
language, giving them a more determinate direction toward our own 
tongue; and he hastens, the moment that the embargo of war is taken 
off, to send abroad his new literary venture. ‘The book deserves to be 
gratefully received and kindly judged ; it will furnish its readers not a 
little entertainment and edification, and help to promote an interest in 
the general subject of which it treats. 

But, saying this, we should be doing injustice to our readers if we 
failed to point out, at the same time, that these Studies in English are 
not in all points to be implicitly trusted as sound, thorough, and author- 
itative. To strictness of plan and scientific method, indeed, the work 
makes no pretence; it is a collection of somewhat desultory remarks, 
etymologies, and expositions, grouped together under certain leading 
ideas, rather than classified. We are, therefore, entitled to demand 
from it only the minor virtue of accuracy. Even here, however, it is 
not seldom found wanting. While the bulk of its word-genealogies are 
unexceptionable, it presents many which are of a very different charac- 
ter. We cite, as conspicuous examples, its derivation of the numeral 
ten from the Anglo-Saxon verb tynan, ‘to close’ (pp. 105, 261); of 
brother from brood (p. 148) ; of sister from swain-ster (p. 152) ; of J and 
thou from one and two (p. 241) ; of he, her, hit (Anglo-Saxon for ‘ he, she, 
it’) from the verb hetan, ‘to call’ (p. 245) ; of more and most from the 
verb fo mow, because “what was mown made a little heap” (p. 231); 
and of fo as sign of the infinitive from the verb do (p. 282). This last, 
especially, is an error which it passes our comprehension how any mod- 
ern philologist should be able to commit. In nearly all his etymologies 
of affixes, our author is eminently unsuccessful. Thus, he gets the er of 
such words as /ov-er from the Anglo-Saxon noun wer, ‘man’ (p. 146) ; 
the some of handsome, etc. from sum, ‘quantity,’ which is of Latin deri- 
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vation (p. 226); the y of leaf-y (German ig, Latin icus, Greek thos) 
from the (Greek and Latin) verb ago (p. 223); the endings of com- 
parison, er and est, from ere, ‘earlier,’ and erst, ‘earliest’ (p. 230); an 
of the Anglo-Saxon infinitive (German en), from agan, ‘to own’ 
(p- 280). 

Among errors of a more general theoretical character may be in- 
stanced the following. The distinction of grafmmatical gender, we are 
told (p. 186), belongs either to childish nations, like the Algonquins, 
or to such as are troubled with a redundant fancy, like the Germans ; 
while the English, who, “as a people, are no longer children, nor en- 
dowed with unnatural liveliness of imagination, .... have abandoned 
gender as they approached maturity.” Something of the native German 
fantasy, not yet fully worked out, is to to be seen, we think, in this ex- 
planation. It is rather hard upon the Germans to make them person- 
ally responsible for that artificial distinction of masculines, feminines, 
and neuters, which was part of the original sin of the Indo-European 
family, and which they have simply inherited and perpetuated, in com- 
pany with most of the other peoples who speak Indo-European tongues. 
Nor is our abandonment of this department of grammar to be credited 
to any peculiarly philosophic spirit in us, the English-speaking people, 
but rather to that sweeping obliteration of formal distinctions which 
attended the growth of our language out of its Saxon .and Norman ele- 
ments. Again, its is said (p. 251) to have been wanting in Old Eng- 
lish, “because, as soon as a thing was regarded as the possessor of 
another thing, it became to that extent personified, and the personal 
pronouns Ais and her were employed.” It seems as if our author must 
have taken this explanation from Dean Alford, among whose many 
blunders it is one of the more striking.* An Anglo-Saxon scholar and 
teacher like Professor Schele de Vere certainly ought to know that the 
reason for the use of Ais instead of its in early English is purely an his- 
torical one, his having been in Anglo-Saxon the regular genitive case 
of both he and Jit (our tt). Once more, our author appears (p. 319) 
to assent to a charge brought against us by Max Miller, (certainly 
without any sufficient reason,) to the effect that the use of very in place 
of much before a participle — as in “he is very pleased,” “ they are very 
mistaken ” — is an Americanism; and he ascribes the inaccuracy to a 
highly recondite and metaphysical cause ; — the Englishman’s tendency, 
namely, is to worship wealth, abundance, as indicated by much ; while 
the American rather admires power, vigor, signified by very / 

Another inaccuracy which, from being a mere Hibernicism or South- 
ernism (pardon the word), is threatening to become an Americanism, 











* See North American Review, Vol. CIIL p. 566, for October, 1866. 
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so fast is it spreading through all classes of all sections of our country, 
— we mean the use of will and would in the first person, instead of shall 
or should, —is well remarked upon by our author (p. 307); but his 
prattice is not quite level with his theory. We note a number of in- 
stances in the volume where the true idiom is violated. Thus (p. 17), 
we read, “we would err grievously, however, if we were to conclude” ; 
again (p. 140), “if we go back....we will there find” ;— and so 
on. Perhaps Professor Schele de Vere’s proof-reader is to blame 
here more than he himself. We refer to the case because it ought to 
be a warning to us, and an incitement to new and more vigorous fight 
against this insidious corruption, to find its effects even showing them- 
selves in a treatise on the English language by an eminent philological 
scholar. 

Much of what M. Schele de Vere says respecting the question of pho- 
netic spelling is well judged and good ; but it is difficult to understand 
how he should have allowed himself to make such assertions as (pp. 65, 
66) that, if the form of our words “ were to follow the sound, there would 
soon not a single trace be left of the language used by our forefathers ”; 
and that, if people had begun a thousand years ago to spell as they pro- 
nounced, “nobody would have had either the courage or the time to 
attempt mastering the history of our language.” We have seen such 
statements put forth by English reviewers, bent on ridiculing and frown- 
ing down the phonetic movement, and have thought them not out of 
place ; but we did not expect to find the echo of them in this book, and 
we feel sure tliat its author will retract them with somewhat of regret, 
if not of shame, on sober second-thought. They are too absolutely 
groundless to deserve a serious refutation. The integrity of English 
speech and the possibility of English etymologizing are no more de- 
pendent on our so-called (and miscalled) “historic spelling,” than the 
integrity of the British Constitution on the exclusion of Jews from Par- 
liament, or the possibility of American culture on the slavery of the 
negro. 

Our author allows his somewhat exaggerated reverence for Max 
Miiller’s authority to lead him into error, when he tells us (p. 8) that, 
outside of China, Africa, and America, “there are in the whole king- 
dom of speech but three grammatical families, to which every known 
dialect can be referred with unerring certainty,” — the three being the 
Semitic, Indo-European (“ Aryan”), and “Turanian.” There has 
hardly been a greater disservice rendered to the science of linguistic 
ethnology in a long time past, than the introduction into it by Bunsen 
and Miiller of the term “ Turanian,” and the classification which it rep- 
resents, —a true classification of ignorance, the “Turanian” family 
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being the barathrum into which are tumbled all languages of which the 
classifier does not know enough to distinguish them from one another 
by characteristic qualities. 

It would puzzle a student of final causes, we imagine, to point*out 
the possible “ good purpose” for which a wise Providence has concealed 
from our eye the first origin of language (p. 8). The concealment is 
of that same mysterious kind which hides from the grown-up man all 
memory and consciousness of the processes by which, when an infant, 
he first gained command of his hands and feet. Some may claim, 
indeed, that it consists merely in the oblivion of what happened so long 
ago, and that no more real mystery envelops the beginnings of human 
speech than those of the other departments of human culture ; and in 
this prosaic, not to say materialistic, school we must confess that we are 
inclined to rank ourselves. 

The very first sentence of the book strikes a tone which rings on 
more or less distinctly to its close, and always, or almost always, jars 
upon our ear: “The youngest of all European idioms, our great and 
noble language has yet spread farthest over the globe, and now rules 
the world without a rival.” The disposition to exalt without stint, in 
loose and swelling phrase, our native language, as the most wonderful 
and truly perfect of all human tongues, is what we cannot help taking 
objection to. Both the assertions of this sentence, its claim of unex- 
celled youth, and of unrivalled sovereignty, need a great deal of limita- 
tion and explanation before they can be accepted as true. Predilection 
for one’s mother-tongue is one of the most ancient, universal, and ob- 
stinate of human prejudices, national or individual; and a _philologist, 
who has had occasion to learn that different tongues have different ad- 
vantages, no one idiom combining them all, ought to err, if anywhere, 
on the side of a cautious abstinence from pandering to this popular 
prejudice by wholesale praise. We will not yield to Professor De Vere 
in a heartfelt appreciation and admiration of the English language ; 
but, at the same time, we feel that in his extolment of it there is rank 
adulation, and marked injustice to other tongues. Our faith in the 
solid excellence, the beautiful culture, and the indefinite adaptability of 
the English is so strong, that we are not in the least anxious to claim 
every one of its peculiar features as an inimitable perfection, or afraid 
to allow the superiority of many a foreign tongue in this or that respect. 
There is not a cultivated language on the earth which might not be 
praised as unqualifiedly by one of its writers as is our own by Professor 
De Vere, amid the general and lively applause of those to whom it is 
native; and the philologist should beware how he seem to place him- 
self in the position of those British table-orators who, it is said, when 
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not sure of the interest and sympathy of their hearers, manage to bring 
in allusions to the Queen and the royal family, in order that the glow of 
feeling and the applause which such allusions always draw forth from 
the ready loyalty of the Briton may tend to put speaker and audience 
on good terms with one another. 

We will direct attention to only a single other point in regard to 
which our author shows a less degree of caution than would have been 
desirable. He enters not infrequently into detailed exposition of the 
process by which the Saxon and Norman idioms were fused together, 
and the new English speech elaborated ; and he does this with a degree 
of ready confidence which could hardly be greater if he had lived through 
the whole period of transition, and been present in the thousands of 
homes, neighborhoods, and communities in which the work was accom- 
plished. Now the problem is one of the most difficult and obscure of 
those which lie before the linguistic student for solution. Even the 
ordinary and normal processes of linguistic life are so hidden from 
sight, are dependent upon the joint and mutual workings of such an infin- 
ity of individual forces, that we have to be in the main content with 
recording their effects, and setting forth the general laws which they 
illustrate. And when the linguist has to deal with a case so excep- 
tional as that presented by the English in the period of its rapid gram- 
matical disintegration, and its infusion with new and foreign material, 
when he has a true revolution in language to account for, he is urged 
also to exceptional modesty and self-distrust. We are sure that those 
who have studied the subject most earnestly and deeply will be the 
most backward in claiming that its intricacies lie open to their compre- 
hension. Our author takes the matter quite too easily ; nothing daunts 
or puzzles him; he has a facile answer ready for every question that 
arises. But he not only fails to win us to confidence in the views he 
presents ; we cannot even feel that he contributes anything appreciable 
to the general understanding of the subject; we distrust his method, 
and fail to see a necessary connection between the conditions he de- 
scribes and the results claimed to follow from them. 

We fear, however, that the length, unexpected to durselves, to which 
our remarks and criticism have been extended, may give the impression 
of a more unfavorable judgment than we have any intention of passing 
upon the book as a whole. We highly respect and value Professor 
Schele de Vere’s exertions in the cause of philology, and hope that, both 
in the seat of learning which is the scene of his personal labors, and 
before the general public whom he addresses through his books, he will 
long continue to stand forth as an inciter and guide to wider and pro- 
founder studies in English. 
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7.— The Comparative Geography of Palestine and the Sinaitic Penin- 
sula. By Cart Rirrer. Translated and adapted to the Use of 
Biblieal Students by Witt1am L. Gace. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1866. 4 vols. 8vo. pp. xiv., 451, 418, 396, 410. 


Ir is not pleasant to see on the title-page of any professedly scien- 
tific work that it has been “adapted to the use of Biblical students.” 
This statement hints that something has been suppressed that might 
contradict received dogmas, or shake the faith of the believer; that 
there have been prudent omissions of things which orthodox Biblical 
students ought not to see or hear. In the instance of the substantial 
book before us, we are assured by the translator that Ritter was a sin- 
cere “ Christian,” unlike, in this respect, so many of the German “men 
of science.” The inference is, that, as a Christian geographer, he would 
not allow the results of scientific investigation to disturb the current 
ideas of inspiration and the traditions of the Church. The translator, 
however, confesses that Ritter did not intend to make his account of 
Palestine “a commentary on the Bible”; that, in spite of “his para- 
mount interest in all that illustrates the Bible, this work is a part of his 
colossal Geography of Asia, and that it did not enter into his plan to 
make the volumes on Syria Biblical, any more than it did those on Ara- 
bia or Asia Minor.” The translator, an American clergyman of varied 
experience in the wants of his class, has, nevertheless, undertaken to do 
what the author did not intend; and the result is that we have a work 
in which we are uncertain how much is Gage and how much is Ritter. 
The plan of “condensation” which the translator has adopted might have 
gone a great deal further. A good deal of matter is still retained that 
is of no special interest to Biblical students, and has nothing to do with 
the Bible. The four octavos might have been compressed into two, and 
called “ an abridgment.” The scientific reader will wish of this trans- 
lated work that there were more of it, while the merely Biblical student 
will wish that there were less of it, and will be annoyed that he has to 
skip so much in his reading. He will look in vain, moreover, for the 
discussion of some important Scriptural geographical questions which 
have recently engaged the attention of scholars. 

The work before us is, however, not destitute of striking merits. It 
is interesting. ‘The English idiom is good, and there is but small trace 
of the German style. We are not vexed by a multitude of Hebrew and 
Arabic names in the Semitic type. The “ Discursions” give picturesque- 
ness and variety. The most important questions are those which are 
most thoroughly discussed. The arrangement is methodical; and the 
indexes, both of subjects and texts, are very full. The volumes con- 
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tain a great deal of matter, — almost the substance of a library. On 
the other hand, the American Ritter has some striking defects. ‘There 
are no maps to illustrate any part of the text,—no map of Sinai, no 
map of Palestine, no map of the Jordan Valley, or of the region around 
Jerusalem. The translator’s reason fur not reproducing the maps of 
Ritter’s original work is, that they are “ utterly unworthy of being asso- 
ciated with his great name.” But even poor maps are better than 
none; and readers will not agree with the translator, that the book will 
not “suffer by their omission.” This is precisely the kind of work in 
which a map is constantly needful; and it is small comfort to the 
reader who has paid his fourteen dollars to be told that excellent 
maps accompany other works which “ are within the reach of most stu- 
dents.” Those who have Robinson, Tristram, and Stanley already 
will not need to buy Ritter. It would have been wiser to delay the 
publication of the work until Kiepert’s excellent “ Wall Map” could 
have been “ adapted” to the size of the book, and to have copied some 
of the smaller maps of Stanley. As it is, the reader must read with 
Ritter’s volume in one hand and Stanley’s in the other, — a fatiguing 
and vexatious mode of study. 

Then, again, Ritter’s Geography is a mosaic, and has not the unity, 
the order, or the consistency of an original work. It patches together 
the accounts and opinions of other writers, geographers, naturalists, 
travellers, and pilgrims in°such a way as to confuse the reader, and 
make it impossible for him to come to a sure conclusion. It is a gath- 
ering and selection from many narratives, but in no sense a fusion of 
these narratives into a connected and homogeneous story. Ritter has 
some favorite authorities, — Niebuhr, Burckhardt, Seetzen, Russegger, 
and, above all, the American Robinson; he means to use these authori- 
ties wisely and impartially, but they speak for themselves in his narra- 
tives as much as in their own books. The work is a Thesaurus, rather 
than a digested treatise, and for that reason we ought to have the whole 
of it, rather than an abridgment. More than this, the work is “ behind 
the time.” It was finished fifteen years ago, and in these fifteen years 
many new works of value have appeared, and many important discov- 
eries have been made. Barclay has written his monograph on the City 
of the Great King, opening caverns under the hill of Besetha. Thom- 
son has given the results of twenty years of travel and residence in 
Syria. ‘Tobler and Strauss and Frankl and De Saulcy have published 
minute investigations concerning places and races. And the indefati- 
gable Sepp has put forth his strong defence of the traditions, — fortify- 
ing his positions by his amazing learning. The list of works which the 
translator appends to the author's bibliography of Palestine, bringing it 
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down to the last year, only makes the deficiency more evident, and 
seems to carry Ritter back almost to Maundrell and Maundeville. It 
is provoking to know how much we might gain from these numerous 
authorities, some of whom, at least, throw light upon questions that the 
earlier writers leave unsettled. The translator’s notes by no means 
remedy the defect. He refers us to the later writers, taking it for 
granted that we have them at hand; but with the best of the writers 
he shows no acquaintance. It is evident that he has made no special 
or thorough study of the subject on which, following his author and 
teacher, he discourses. Neither Ritter nor Gage shows any sign of 
having visited the lands which they describe. All their acquaintance 
with Sinai and Palestine is at second-hand; and no apologetic reason- 
ing can make this a recommendation of their work. 

Another annoying peculiarity of the work is its frequent contradic- 
tory statements, not merely in matters where different observers may 
reasonably differ, but in simple matters of fact. For instance, on page 
210 of the second volume we are told that De Berton gives the depres- 
sion of the surface of Lake Huleh as eighteen and a half feet below the 
level of the Mediterranean.” On page 225, in the next chapter, we 
read that, according to the “ barometrical measurements (of Von Wil- 
denbruch), at Jacob’s Bridge, the water level of Lake Huleh does not 
vary much from a hundred feet above the sea (according to De Berton, 
three hundred and twenty-two Paris feet).” How shall these statements 
be reconciled? On page 355, Vol. II., Von Schubert is made to say 
that the Dead Sea is only five hundred and ninety-eight feet below the 
Mediterranean! On page 14 of Vol. IV. we have an extraordinary no- 
tice of “the very accurate map of Jerusalem published by the English 
government and prepared by the engineers Aldrich and Symonds,” on 
“ascale of four hundred feet to the mile”! To exhibit such a map 
would require a wall five hundred feet in length and three hundred feet 
in height. Where is that curious exhibition fo be found, and how many 
copies of that monster map were “ published”? On page 26, Vol. IV., 
there is a large error in computing the relative heights of Bethel and 
Nebi Samuel. On page 354 we are told that the promontory of Car- 
mel “runs eastward into the Mediterranean, close by the mouth of 
Kishon.” Other mistakes of this kind might be specified. Some of 
these, doubtless, are due to the carelessness of the translator or the 
proof-reader. There are mistakes of orthography in the Arabic article, 
and in the names of towns and places. But it is remarkable that there 
are so few, when we consider that the author’ was not and the trans- 
lator is not acquainted with the Arabic language. 

The volumes are of unequal value. In our judgment, the first is 
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much the best. This treats of the Sinaitic Peninsula. The chapter 
on Ophir is a very full discussion and examination of the various theo- 
ries and arguments of the writers on that vexed question. The decis- 
ion of Ritter is that India is Ophir, though it is not a very positive 
decision. On the question of Sinai he is less thorough, and the argu- 
ment in favor of Serbal is imperfectly presented. The theory of Lep- 
sius is alluded to, but not fairly weighed. In the second volume we 
have an excellent sketch of Palestinian literature, with a still finer crit- 
ical summary in the Appendix, translated from the list of Titus Tobler. 
The sketch of the primitive tribes of Canaan is too slight to be of much 
value ; and the more minute description of the Jordan Valley is too dif- 
fuse and has too many digressions. The third volume is given to the 
Dead Sea, Southern Judaa, and the land of the Philistines. The fourth 
volume to Jerusalem, Sharon, Samaria, and Galilee. The text of these 
volumes adds nothing of importance to the knowledge of the land which 
the travellers of the last twenty years have given. And we may say as 
much of the notes of the translator. Nearly all of these might be omit- 
ted with no loss to the reader. It is of no importance to know how many 
“ friends ” the translator has among the eminent scholars of Germany ; 
he has made in the Preface due acknowledgments, and his tributes at 
the foot of the pages are superfluous. The discussion of the “ manna” 
in the long note on page 287 of Vol. I. is an instance of the pietistic 
style of note-making. The manna was a natural production, the mira- 
cle being only in the enlargement of the supply, — a small quantity feed- 
ing a great multitude. The view that manna was a vegetable product 
does not, the translator thinks, “detract one whit from the greatness 
of God’s power and mercy; it even exalts it, by allowing us who live 
in these latter days not only to look upon the kind of food which actu- 
ally fed the people of God in their wanderings, but also to notice how 
bare and scanty was the supply out of which God created such a rich 
and lasting abundance.” 





8.— A Historical Inquiry concerning Henry Hudson, his Friends, 
Relatives, and Early Life, his Connection with the Muscovy Company, 
and Discovery of Delaware Bay. By Joun Merepitu Reap, Jr. 
Albany: Joel Munsell. 1866. 


GeneraL Reap has attempted in this Inquiry to penetrate the 
darkness which shrouds the early life of Henry Hudson, the great 
English navigator. Hudson is the author, as it is now proved, of the 
theory of the great open Polar Sea. He did as much for Arctic dis- 
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covery as any seaman of them all has done. He discovered the vast in- 
land sea which bears his name, and the great river of New York. Yet 
all that we really know of his life, until the publication of this curious 
monograph of General Read, was comprised between the 19th of April, 
1607, when he and his crew partook of the Lord’s Supper before sail- 
ing for the Northern seas in that voyage in which he discovered Spitz- 
bergen, and the 21st of June, 1611, when a mutinous crew left him 
with eight companions in an open boat in Hudson’s Bay. Such reti- 
cence of history has always seemed surprising ; for, as Dr. Sparks has 
said, when Hudson first appears to us he is already a “ scientific and 
professed navigator, and ranks with the most distinguished seamen of 
his age.” 

General Read has now thrown a good deal of light on the probable 
training of Henry Hudson, and of the families to one of which he must 
have belonged. _ He shows concluslvely that Henry Herdson, so called, 
spoken of by Hakluyt as early as 1555, is properly to be called Henry 
Hudson. This. Henry Hudson is actually the person named in Queen 
Mary’s charter as one of the founders and first assistants of the Mus- 
covy or Russia Company. He was an Alderman of London, a leading 
man in mercantile affairs, and died in the year the Muscovy Company 
was founded. General Read gives a very curious account of the cere- 
monies at his funeral. Attacking then, with great gallantry, the names 
of eight sons and three daughters of Henry Hudson, he tries to get a 
clew to the ancestry of Henry Hudson the discoverer. He follows 
through all the mazes of Herdson, Herdsun, Herd-one, Herdsoun, 
Heardson, Hardson, Hudson, Hodson, Hoddeson, Hodshon, Hodgson, 
Hodgeson, Hudgeson, Hogsdon, Hogeson, Hodison, Hodesdon, Hoddes- 
don, Hoddesdonn, Hoddesden, Huddesdon. He is not even dismayed 
when an Edward turns into an Edmund, or a Henry does not appear on a 
genealogical tree, but patiently gives us the history of the great Muscovy 
Company, — then of Christopher Hudson, who was many years in its em- 
ploy, and for many more was its Governor, — finds Captain Thomas Hud- 
son of Mortlake, and Captain Thomas Hudson of Limehou-e, — catches 
John Hudson in the disguise of John Hodgdon among the Virginia ad- 
venturers, and satisfies himself thus that his hero was trained in that 
admirable school of adventure which the Muscovy Company furnished 
for young men. 

The fatal link, much to be desired by a student so enthusiastic, which 
connects our Henry Hudson, one of the greatest of Vikings, with these 
old sea-dogs of English mercantile adventure, is yet to be found ; unless, 
indeed, it has been already found by General Read’s unflinching assiduity 
before these words meet the reader’s eye. His admirable study of the 
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commercial history of England for the last half of the sixteenth century 
furnishes a very satisfactory picture of the circumstances of society and 
adventure in which Henry Hudson of Hudson’s Bay grew up to his 
great career. In the midst of the Shakespeares and Jonsons and Sid- 
neys, scarcely separated from them by the Raleighs and Walsinghams 
and Southamptons, here were the Hudsons, Chancellors, Gilberts, and 

Frobishers, worthy companions indeed of the courtier, the philosopher, 

or the poet. From the midst of such a cluster, the very year that 

Newport and Smith sailed for James River, Henry Hudson sailed for 

Spitzbergen. In four years more he had again and again traversed the 

most northern seas. He had looked in at Newport News, had discov- 

ered Delaware Bay and Hudson’s River, and that great inland sea 
which bears his name and is his monument. 

It is to be hoped that, with the new authorities which General Read 
hopes to find in England, he may work up the whole subject into a 
complete biography of the great navigator. In this discourse he passes 
over only too briefly those passages of his life which have been fully 
treated before. But Hudson’s journal and the other records of his 
adventure, though brief, furnish a great deal that has curious interest to 
Americans, and, when treated by the critical care everywhere apparent 
in this discourse, will make a narrative of great interest. Since the 
publication of Mr. Cleveland's Life of Hudson in Sparks’s Library of 
American Biography, which was at best but an abridgment of quite full 
material, the Dutch archives have yielded a good deal to the details of 
his career; Dr. Asher, in his valuable monograph in the Hakluyt pub- 
lications, has cleared up some points of curious interest ; and in General 
Read's own researches in English local history we have much additional 
matter which should be wrought in, with the rest, into one full and con- 
nected narrative. 

9.— A Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon to the Old Testament. With an 
Introduction giving a short History of Hebrew Lexicography. By 
Dr. Jutivs Fuerst. Third Edition, improved and enlarged, con- 
taining a Grammatical and Analytical Appendix. Translated from 
the German by Samuet Davipson, D. D. New York: Leypoldt 
and Holt. 1867. 8vo. pp. xxxv., 1511. 


To give a critical estimate of a new Lexicon, in comparison with pre- 
vious ones, is an unwelcome task ; since, in order to be satisfactory to 
the writer, it requires an amount of labor and time which few have to 
spare. It may be as well to state in the outset, that our estimate of 
this work of Fuerst rests on an occasional use of it since the time of 
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its publication, nine years ago, and on a comparison of some of its arti- 
cles, in the new translation, with those of Gesenius. We state this, 
that the reader who can afford to buy only one Lexicon may not attach 
too much value to our judgment. 

Dr. Fuerst was favorably known as a Hebrew scholar by the publi- 
cation, in 1840, of his valuable Hebrew Concordance, which contained 
also a brief lexicon, and showed considerable acquaintance with Rabbin- 
ical lore. In preparing his Lexicon he has had the advantage, not only 
of the labors of his illustrious predecessor Gesenius, whose work has 
been so generally used as a standard for the last half-century, but also 
of the light which has been shed upon Hebrew philology and interpre- 
tation by the searching inquiries of such Hebrew scholars as Ewald, 
Hupfeld, Bertheau, Hitzig, and others, with which he is evidently well 
acquainted. It cannot be doubted that the author’s qualifications as to 
learning are ample, and it is our opinion that he has produced a valu- 
able Lexicon, one which in some respects and in regard to some words 
will give more satisfaction than that of Gesenius. We are very glad 
that it has been translated by so competent a scholar as Dr. Davidson. 
So far as we have examined, his renderings of the German have been, 
found correct. The work will undoubtedly be very acceptable to 
American scholars. 

Having said thus much in favor of the work, we must in justice add 
that we have strong doubts whether, on the whole, this Lexicon is pref- 
erable to that of Gesenius, which has so long enjoyed the confidence of 
scholars in this country and in Europe. To make a good Lexicon as a 
guide to students of the Old Testament, one in which so many phrases 
and sentences are explained as in those of Gesenius and Fuerst, a good 
deal more depends on philological tact and exegetical judgment than on 
mere learning or peculiar views of etymology, to which, in his Intro- 
duction, the author seems to us to attach undue importance. In the 
Lexicon, also, some of the meanings assigned to what he calls organic 
roots seem to us quite forced. In general ability and in judgment as 
an interpreter, Gesenius is, in our opinion, far superior to Fuerst. We 
have not time and space for extended illustration of this remark, but 
will refer only to a few words. 

Fuerst is the first Hebrew lexicographer with whom we are ac- 
quainted who has assigned the meaning intelligence, or reason, to DY, 
in Evel. iii. 11. This rendering appears to us unnecessary, unwar- 
ranted, and purely conjectural. The author refers to Exod. xxxvi. 2. 
But how putting wisdom, 72m, into the heart, proves 027 to mean 
wisdom, or intelligence, it passes our comprehension to perceive. Dr. 
Fuerst himself says, “It is unnecessary to read 033: = Arabic ’ilm.” 
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Certainly it is not only unnecessary, but unallowable. For why should a 
Hebrew writer use an Arabic word when there were two or three He- 
brew ones, such as 1}°3, 7220, &c., by which he might express his 
meaning? Besides, if we may trust Freytag’s Arabic Lexicon, 05y, 
tlm, does not mean the faculty of intelligence, or reason, but learning, 
science, in the objective sense, such as the science of physics, mathe- 
matics, &c. The rendering of our common version, which is that of 
Gesenius, is far more probable. It is also much better suited to the 
connection. For it is not the doctrine of the Preacher, nor of the Serip- 
tures generally, that with intelligence, or reason, a man can find out all 
which God doeth, from beginning to end. 

Under the term 28, Dr. Fuerst says: “In the honorary Messianic 
title 132 *28, Is. ix. 5, it should be translated, Father, i. e. God of eter- 
nity, the Eternal, as xpévov marnp in the Orphics means Saturn-Her- 
cules.” If Dr. Fuerst had attended more to the Hebrew idiom, and to 
the connection, than to the Orphics, he would have been satisfied with 
the rendering found in our common version, which is that of Gesenius, 
everlasting father, in the sense of perpetual father of his people. So 
in Hab. iii. 6, WW “ID, everlasting mountains. 

Under the word 15x, Dr. Fuerst says that o°t15x 892 (Ps. xlv. 
6, Heb. 7), may denote thy elevated throne, and PA OTe (ibid. 
verse 8), thine exalted God. To be sure, he introduces this meaning 
with a “perhaps,” but he gives no other interpretation of the words. 
This seems to us the most indefensible meaning which has been as- 
signed to that disputed passage. The rendering of Gesenius is pref- 
erable. . 

Under the same word, the rendering, Zo whom God brings it with 
his own hand, seems to us not nearly so well suited to the connection 
as that of Gesenius, Who carry their God in their hand (Job xii. 6). 

Under 77m, by a purely conjectural root-meaning, having not the 
least support from usus loguendi, he gives a sense to the word M"1h in 
Is. lvii. 8, which we have not seen, and hope we shall not see, in 
any other writer. To the same root, 7h, he assigns still another 
meaning, and equally unsupported by Hebrew usage, in Job. viii. 17. 
We hope we attach a just value to etymology in helping to assigi a 
probable meaning to an drag deydpevov, or a word of very rare oc- 
currence. But we protest against its usurping the place of the usus 
loquendi in assigning a meaning to very common words, though it. may 
sometimes throw light upon it. 

It will thus be seen that, while we have a very valuable work in the 
Lexicon of Fuerst, it does not follow that the excellent one of Gesenius 
should give place to it. Let public libraries and individuals who can 
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afford it have both; but if we could possess only one of them, we 
should hesitate much before giving up the work of Gesenius for that 
of Fuerst. 





10.— 1. Later Lyrics. By Jutta Warp Howe. Boston: J. E. 
Tilton & Co. 1866. 12mo. pp. 326. 

2. Poems. By Evizanetn Akers (Florence Percy). Boston: Tick- 
nor and Fields. 1866. 16mo. pp. 251. 

3. Poems. By Amanpa T. Jones. New York: Hurd and Houghton. 
12mo. pp. 203. 

4. The Women of the Gospels: The Three Wakings, and other Poems. 
By the Author of “The Schénberg-Cotta Family.” New York: 
M. W. Dodd. 1867. 12mo. pp. 275. 


Or the volumes whose titles are here set forth, the first two in order 
are also the first two in character. Mrs. Howe’s verses, however, are 
very unequal. Those of Mrs. Akers, on the other hand, maintain through- 
out the same level of unassuming good taste. If Mrs. Howe is ocea- 
sionally unsuccessful, it is because she is urged by a generous ambition 
and a more imperious fancy. The titles of some of her pieces will give 
a notion of the heights to which she sometimes aspires. Here are sev- 
eral in succession: “ Philosophy,” “ Kosmos,” “ First Causes,” “ The 
Church,” “The Christ.” It is true that, on examination, we find these 
great topics to be dealt with in a more cursory fashion than might 
have been apprehended. The first-named piece, for instance, is a dec- 
laration of the author’s willingness to share, for the sake of its glorious 
compensation, the discredit and discomfort attached to the pursuit of 
philosophy. The poet forgets that this is no longer the age in which 
Galileo was imprisoned, or Bruno was burned, and that indeed as a 
generation we are nothing if not philosophical. Of the second of the 
pieces just cited our most lively impression is that the sun is there as- 
sumed to be of the feminine gender. But besides these, Mrs. Howe 
handles an immense variety of profane subjects, and with very various 
felicity. She is most successful, to our mind, when her theme is simple 
and objective, as in the case of the War Poems which open the vol- 
ume ; although even the effect of the very best of these is marred by 
the introduction of some recondite fancy or some transcendental allusion. 
The fifth stanza of the “ Battle Hymn of the Republic” is an instance 
in point. The first four stanzas are rapid and passionate ; the last is 
cold-blooded and literary, and utterly at odds with the dignity of the 
Republic in whose name the whole is spoken. So in the lyric entitled 
“Our Orders,” we regret that the author should not have suppressed 
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the obscurely worded invocation to the “Sibyl Arts.” The absence 
of any such impertinent matter in the “ Harvard Students’ Song,” to- 
gether with the animated measure of the poem, give it, in our opin- 
ion, the first place among the author’s patriotic verses. Very forcible, 
too, are several of the series entitled “ Lyrics of the Street,” especially 
the little poem called “ The Fine Lady.” Under the head of “ Poems 
of Study and Experience,” Mrs. Howe has included three morsels of 
blank verse, — “ studies,” we ought perhaps to call them, in the fashion 
of the day, — which we fancy to have been inspired by certain of the 
pregnant monologues of Robert Browning. One of these compositions 
is a soliloquy by the Emperor Caligula, 
“the monster Caius, loathed of men, 
Him whose foul record women may not read.” 


It was a bold undertaking on the part of Mrs. Howe, in view of the 
fact here asserted, to unveil the heart of the profligate Roman ; and it 
is perhaps, after all, to the credit of her fancy that her effort has fallen 
short of the mark, The same may be said of her attempt to recon- 
struct the character of the Emperor Claudius, whose 


“ Tastes in blood were moderate, but nice.” 


Mrs. Howe's prevailing fault is that she is too vague, too general, too 
lax ; and it requires a more constant patience of facts, of linear divis- 
ions, and of shades of meaning, than properly belongs to her genius, to 
call back into being phases of life and of character so alien to our ac- 
tual circumstances as the humors of Claudius and Caligula. 

Mrs. Akers, as we have said, sails much nearer to the shore. She is 
fluent, pensive, and tender, and exhibits a very genuine love for phys- 
ical nature, and a sympathy with its slighter phenomena, which in Mrs. 
Howe’s volume is almost conspicuous by its absence. “ Violet Plant- 
ing,” “ Spring at the Capitol,” and “ Among the Laurels,” are all good 
examples of graceful versification. They are nowhere disfigured by that 
painful straining for effect, that ludicrous dislocation of the members of 
the phrase, which we are apt to encounter in the compositions of writers 
in whom the poetic heat is not intense. Mrs. Akers is content to 
gather the thoughts and images that are within easy reach, and such as 
will subsist on good terms with her vocabulary. Occasionally her 
fancy and her language are charmingly mated. Speaking, for instance, 
of the indifference of Nature to the civil strife of men, she writes :— 


“ When blood her grassy altar wets, 
She sends the pitying violets 

To heal the outrage with their bloom, 
And cover it with soft regrets.” 
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Of the two remaining volumes on our list it is hard to write many 
words. Miss Jones is patriotic, bellicose, and slightly erudite ; but both 
in her patriotic and her domestic pieces she is verbose and rhetorical, 
rather than earnest and truly lyrical. We confess to a lively mis- 
trust of collections of verse presenting a frequent recurrence of those 
metres which require twice the breadth of the page. The chief merit 
of a great deal of the versification of the day lies in the brevity of its 
lines, as compared to the line of prose; but this merit is absent from 

Miss Jones’s pages. They present a most formidable and impartial 
diffusion of matter. We conjecture that the praise most after this lady’s 
heart would be the bestowal upon her performance of the epithet “ spir- 
ited.” This epithet we cordially concede. It is decidedly spirited, for 
example, on the part of a soldier’s mother, to speak of being “ impaled” 
by terror as to her son’s fate. Miss Jones’s analogies and metaphors 
are throughout of a terrible description. “Ghouls,” “ fiends,” “ tigers,” 
and “scorpions” all play a prominent part. Occasionally, however, 
Miss Jones imparts a singular subtlety to her portrayal of terrible sen- 





b) 


sations ; as when she represents the ery of the whippoorwill as “ tax- 
ing the sense with a dulcitude fearfully keen.” 

The poetic style of the author of “The Schinberg-Cotta Family,” 
on the other hand, is colorless to a fault. Her work is essentially com- 
mon, destitute alike of the fervor of piety and the graces of poetry. We 
should be sorry to impugn the sincerity of the author’s devotional feel- 
ings ; but if devotional poetry owes something to religion, it also owes 
something to art, or at least to taste; and when it is indifferent to art 
and taste, it suffers the penalty of being unreadable. 


11.— The Constitutional Convention, its History, Powers, and Modes 
of Proceeding. By Joun ALEXANDER JAMESON, Judge of the 
Superior Court of Chicago, and Professor of Constitutional Law, 
etc. in the Law Department of Chicago University. New York : 
Charles Scribner & Co. 1867. 8vo. pp. xix., 561. 


Maxy books have been written to expound the Constitution of the 
United States and those of the several States, but Mr. Jameson is the 
only person who has attempted to set forth the rules which govern and 
limit the conventions which have formed these constitutions ; and what 
Mr. Jameson has attempted to do he has done well. We put down his 
book convinced that he has collected all that is valuable from the records 
of the various conventions, that he has used his material aptly, and that 
to the authority of precedents he has often added the weight of a sound 
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opinion and judgment of his own. This book would be a very valuable 
one at any time; but now, when the people of ten States are to make 
new or remodel their old constitutions, it contains matter of especial in- 
terest and importance, not only for those who are to make new Constitu- 
tions, but for those who have declared that those constitutions shall be of 
a certain character. Though there have been already more than one 
hundred and fifty constitutional conventions held in the United States, 
yet so different have been the circumstances under which they have been 
called, and so powerful the influences of the political parties which, for 
the time, have controlled them, that even now many of the rules which 
should govern them are undetermined. 

It is important to understand the author’s distinction between a 
Revolutionary and a Constitutional Convention. The former he de- 
fines as a part of the apparatus of revolution. It consists of men 
who, in times of political crisis, assume or have cast upon them pro- 
visionally the functions of government. They either supplant or sup- 
plement the existing governmental organization. In short, a revo- 
lutionary convention is simply a provisional government. Most of the 
conventions of this sort which have been held in this country assem- 
bled in the course of our two civil revolutions, — those of 1776 and 
1861. The other class of conventions are constitutional, not simply 
as having for their object the framing or amending of constitutions, 
but as being within rather than without the pale of fundamental 
law ; as ancillary and subservient, and not hostile and paramount to it. 
They are worked by the side and at the call of a government pre-exist- 
ing and intended to survive them, for the purpose of administering to 
its special needs. A revolutionary convention may digest and enact 
amendments to a constitution, and yet not become constitutional. But 
if a constitutional convention presumes to overpass the limits imposed 
by its commission, by custom, or by the maxims of political prudence, 
and to do acts requiring the exercise of a revolutionary discretion, it 
ceases to be constitutional, and becomes in the eye of the law, ab initio, 
a revolutionary convention. The confounding the distinction between 
these two conventions has been the origin of dangerous misconception. 

To show where the power to make and amend constitutions resides, 
Judge Jameson defines sovereignty. It is indefeasible and indivisible ; 
but the sovereign body is not so. Sovereignty itself is inalienable ; but 
the exercise of sovereignty may be delegated. Sovereignty manifests 
itself indirectly through individuals, and directly by organic movements. 
In the United States the body of the people, to whom there is politi- 
cally no superior, are sovereign. This sovereign has delegated power 
to the Electors, the Legislature, the Convention, the Executive, and 
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the Judiciary. That the sovereignty resides not in the several States, 
nor in the people of the several States, but in the people of the United 
States, is shown by the modes of ratification of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, by the expressed opinions of contemporary statesmen, and of sub- 
sequent statesmen, judges, and publicists. In the framing of their own 
constitutions, the people of the several States act as if they were sover- 
eign, but they are in subordination to the real sovereign, the Ameri- 
can nation, and their local constitutions, which they frame, are all sub- 
ject to the guaranty of the national government. 

In the chapter on Constitutions, the author defines two kinds of con- 
stitution, — one “considered as an objective fact,” and the other “as 
an instrument of evidence.” The former is “that special adjustment 
of instrumentalities, powers, and functions by which the form and oper- 
ation of a commonwealth are determined.” The latter is “the result 
of an attempt to represent, in technical language, some particular consti- 
tution existing as an objective fact.” Constitutions of the first kind are 
not the results of compact, but are part of the system of human society 
devised by the Creator “in the beginning.” But constitutions, as in- 
struments of evidence, are in part bare transcriptions, and in part the 
result of compact, but must be the sole guide as to all matters and per- 
sons within their jurisdiction. As the constitution as an objective fact 
develops with the growth of the nation or state, the constitution as an 
evidence of that fact must develop correspondingly. Constitutions in 
their evidentiary character are, in origin, either cumulative or enacted ; 





; in character, unwritten or written. For a community who possess an 
accurate understanding of their political rights and duties, and sleep- 
less vigilance to detect violations of the constitution, together with the 
utmost promptness and energy to resist and punish them, an unwritten 

{ constitution would on the whole, in the author’s opinion, be preferable. 
But for any other community a written constitution is better, as immo- 
bility, with its train of possible evils, is less dangerous than movement 
that is ill judged or unconstitutional. All written constitutions should, 
however, embrace efficient machinery for their amendment; and to be 
efficient it must not move so easily as to amend itself, nor with so much 
difficulty that an amendment would break the machine. The citizens, 
too, need a political conscience impelling them to make amendments to 
the written constitution when such as are really important have evolved 
themselves in the constitution as a fact. 

With some discussion as to the character, jurisdiction, and supremacy 
of the Constitution of the United States, and those of the several States, 
Judge Jameson next comes to the inquiry, first, what is the proper 
mode of initiating and calling a convention. Certainly it should not be 
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done through the intervention of unofficial persons, for their acts would 
lack authority and would be illegitimate. The legislature, under such 
restrictions as the sovereign body shall prescribe, or as shall accord with 
the maxims of political precedence, is the proper body to originate a 
convention. The legislature may call a convention without the interven- 
tion of the electoral body, or may recommend a call, and then refer the 
question to a vote of the electors, and finally on an aflirmative vote of 
the latter issue the call. 

The various conventions which have been held in the United States 
are next examined, in order to determine if the rules given as authori- 
tative are also established by precedent ; and that nothing may be con- 
sidered as a precedent except what is legal, it becomes important to 
define /egitimate and revolutionary as applied to conventions. To be 
legitimate, an institution or public body must have in its inception the 
stamp of legality, of conformity to the law of the land, which law and 
the proceedings in which the institution originated must conform to the 
fundamental principles of the Constitution, and to those prudential max- 
ims which define the limits and conditions of a safe constitutional rule, 
from the point of view of the existing government. Conventions are 
revolutionary when they do things for which there is no law, or which 
are in violation of law. There can then be no degrees to a revolution 
except in its effects ; nor need bloodshed and violence be necessarily im- 
puted to revolution, for a revolution may be only an angry collision of 
parties, or it may be consummated quietly, without a breach of the peace, 
or even excitement. 

Of all the conventions of the States and United States which were 
held during the Revolutionary period, extending from 1776 down to the 
establi-hment of the Federal Constitution in 1789, our author says that 
most of them were revolutionary, either in their origin or in their meth- 
ods of procedure, or in both. This imputation against the character of 
these bodies, however, is not intended as an impeachment of them as 
having no basis in political necessity, but only as a denial to them of 
regularity and legality as constitutional conventions. Of the conven- 
tions that have been convened in Vermont, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Maine, and West Virginia, for framing constitutions for new States to 
be formed within the territorial jurisdiction of States already members 
of the Union, he says that not a single instance of the dismemberment 
of a State has ever occurred without proceedings more or less irregular 
or revolutionary ; for though the consent of Congress has been always 
obtained, yet either the consent of the parent States has been wrung 
from them by the pressure of events, or the conventions haye been 


illegally ealled. 
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To be legitimate, a convention called to erect a State out of Federal 
territory, or to frame for it a constitution, must have been assembled 
with the knowledge and consent of Congress ; it must have been called 
by a formal act of that body, and must submit the fruit of its labor 
to the same assembly for ratification or rejection. There have been 
twenty-five such conventions, twelve of which have been regular. The 
others were irregular, because they were assembled without the formal 
assent of Congress, though they claimed to have had such assent in a 
provision of the Ordinance of 1787, or in treaty stipulations, giving 
to special Territories the right to be admitted as States into the Union 
on a contingency specified. The convention of Oregon alone “ was 





not only irregular and illegal, but inexcusable.” 

The third variety of conventions, called since March 4, 1789, con- 
sists of such as have been assembled for the revision of existing con- 
stitutions of States, members of the Union. 

These may be subdivided into several classes, as follows : — 

(a.) Such as have been convened for legitimate constitutional pur- 
poses, regularly ; that is, — 

I. By the legislatures of the respective States, acting either, — 

1. In pursuance of special provisions of such existing constitutions, or 

2. If no such provision exist, under their general legislative authority. 

II. By special bodies created by the Constitution, called Councils of 
Censors. 

i (b.) Such as have been called for legitimate constitutional purposes, 
irregularly ; that is, either, — 

1. In disregard of constitutional provisions prescribing particular 
modes in which amendments to the constitution should be effected; or 

2. In defiance of the existing governments of the States concerned, 
though in pretended conformity to constitutional principles. 

(c.) The so-called Secession and Reconstruction Conventions held 
before and since the late civil war. 

Of Class (a), Division I., Subdivision 1, there have been seven- 
teen. Of Subdivision 2, there have been twenty-five. These last the 
author considers as legitimate, as being directiy within the scope of 
the ordinary legislative power. Vermont is the only State whose 
Constitution provides for conventions to be called by Councils of 
Censors. ‘ 

Of Class (b), Division 1, there have been but three instances, — that 
of Pennsylvania of 1789, that of Delaware of 1793, and that of Mary- 
land of 1850. In their origin, Mr. Jameson declares that these three 
conventions were wholly illegitimate, but he does not deny that the 
revolution consummated may have been morally defensible because 
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unavoidable. The so-called “ People’s Convention” of Rhode Island, 
held in 1841, is the only instance of Class (b), Division 2. 

The so-called Secession Conventions were called avowedly to effect 
by revolutionary means the disruption of the American Union; and 
though in some of the States they were regularly called, yet they are 
to be considered as revolutionary, because the legislatures calling them 
transcended their constitutional authority in so doing. And every man 
who participated in the call was violating his oath to support the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which was a part of the Constitution of 
his own State. These conventions were also irregular and revolution- 
ary, because they assumed the general powers of administration and 
government. 

Applying his test of revolutionary and illegitimate, he finds that all 
the conventions that have been held for what is called the reconstruc- 
tion of the South are revolutionary. 

In regard to the powers of a convention, Judge Jameson holds that 
it is not sovereign, though it may be considered as invested by the 
sovereign society with the exercise of an important sovereign power. 
Together with the legislature, the judiciary, and the executive, it con- 
stitutes the apparatus with which a sovereign society does its work as a 
political organism. Its peculiar office is to renew or repair the govern- 
mental machinery. And a convention cannot fill vacancies in the vari- 
ous departments of the government, nor can it remove those holding 
office under the State, nor instruct them by any direct proceeding. As 
the author does not regard the right of suffrage as a natural right, he 
arrives at the conclusion that a convention may, by constitutional pro- 
vision, effect the disfranchisement of existing electors. 

The advisory power of a convention is so great, that it can advise, 
and so indirectly limit or restrict, the sovereign in the choice of its ser- 
vants ; but as its powers are only advisory, its members can hardly be 
expected to receive advice or instructions from the electors as to the 
measures it shall advise them to adopt. 

With the judiciary and executive of the State, a convention has ordi- 
narily no relations, but its connection with the legislature is important. 
The members of the legislature are representatives, the members of 
the convention are delegates. The former body enacts statute laws, 
and is to a certain extent independent of the sovereign; the latter 
recommends the fundamental law to the sovereign, and only acts as its 
committee. As to the powers of a legislature over a convention, the 
author holds that it should prescribe whatever a prudent foresight may 
indicate as proper and expedient. It should see to it that there are 
proper regulations for securing a fair representation of intelligent citi- 
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zens, and that its numbers are limited. It should fix the time and place 
of its meeting, should appropriate money for its necessary expenses, 
should determine the form of its organization, and should provide for 
the proper submission of the fruits of its labor to the people. That the 
work should be properly submitted is exceedingly important, and the 
method of this submission is the work of the legislature rather than of 
the convention. As a legislature cannot frame, amend, or suspend the 
operation of the fundamental law, so a convention cannot exercise legis- 
lative powers. The safety of the people demands that each body shall 
attend to its own appropriate work, and nothing but party zeal could 
have led the Illinois Convention of 1862 to prescribe the “times, 
places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and Representa- 
tives” in Congress, and to assume the power to ratify amendments to 
the Federal Constitution. Conventions have sometimes appropriated 
money to pay for their expenses, and for other purposes; but they 
cannot ordinarily have such power, and a State treasurer might well 
hesitate to pay money on their order. 

In regard to their own meetings, conventions are possessed of such 
powers as are requisite to secure their comfort, to protect and pre- 
serve their dignity and efficiency, and to insure orderly procedure in 
their business; and whenever the powers inherent in all public assem- 
blies are found insufficient to protect the convention from insult, or to 
expedite its business, it may call upon the public authorities for aid. 
The members of conventions should enjoy the privilege of protection 
in debate, and of freedom from arrest ; and in their right to such privi- 
leges they should stand on the same footing as jurors and witnesses. 

When the work of a convention is ended, the convention dies, and 
cannot provide for its reassembling. It cannot, then, be maintained 
that the body which met at New Orleans on the 30th of July, 1866, 
can be considered as a legal continuation of the Convention of 1864. 
For the original Convention had no power to order its President to re- 
convoke its members. And even if the President had been legally 
vested with such a power, he did not use it; but the body met at the 
call of a man whom they themselves had chosen for the very purpose 
of issuing the call. Certainly no such assembly could have been legiti- 
mate. Regarding the first Convention as revolutionary, Mr. Jameson 
claims that the President of the United States would have had the 
undoubted right to disperse the second; and, on the other hand, if Lou- 
isiana was in July, 1866, restored to her constitutional relations with the 
Union, the President had no more right to interfere with the meeting 
of July 30th than with any constitutional convention, whether real or 
pretended, in any of the States, and could only suppress the same on 
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application of the legislature of such State, or of the executive, if the 
legislature could not be convened. 

The Constitutional Convention is, of all our institutions, the one 
through which sedition and revolution would most naturally seek to 
make their approaches, the only check upon it being the power of 
rejection which the people should have over all its recommendations. 
It is, then, the duty of the convention in all cases to submit its work to 
the people, unless submission be expressly dispensed with by the pre- 
ceding constitution, or by the convention act. That most of the con- 
stitutions framed by the first conventions in the original thirteen States, 
and by the Secession conventions in the Rebel States, were never 
submitted to the people, for fear that they might not be adopted by 
them, is evidence that a minority can bring about what the majority 
oppose, by perverting the objects of a convention, and refusing to sub- 
mit their work to the electors. 

The legislature is the proper body for prescribing the regulations for 
submitting the constitution to the people. But sixty-three of the seven- 
ty-eight conventions that have submitted their constitutions have made 
their own rules and regulations for the submission. When the consti- 
tution is submitted to the electors, we find that they appear in a new 
character, — they are then really legislators, and they are enacting 
laws, fundamental laws; and whether they shall enact the constitu- 
tion as a whole or in parts should depend on the peculiar character of 
the constitutions recommended to them. 

We have not room to consider with Judge Jameson the comparative 
merits of the various methods proposed in various constitutions for ef- 
fecting their own amendment. To judge from the constitutions that 
have been adopted, the advantages of each method are about equal ; for 
twenty-four have contained provisions authorizing the call of conven- 
tions for this purpose, twenty-three authorize the proposing of amend- 
ments by the legislature, and twenty authorize both modes. 

That Mr. Jameson has treated fairly the political questions involved 
in his topie, we think that any reader will admit. Of the Rebel States 
after the surrender of General Lee, he says : “ Here, then, were brought 
again into relations of practical subjection to the Union certain integral 
populations which had been constitutional States, but which, having, by 
truancy from constitutional courses, lost something necessary to that 
character, were such no longer, were, indeed, little more than ‘ geo- 


” 


graphical denominations.” They therefore needed constitutions, and 
so conventions. In his judgment there were four possible modes of 
calling such conventions : — 
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First. The imhabitants of the Rebel States might by a spontaneous 
movement have called them. 

Second. The so-called legislatures of the several Rebel States might 
have originated them. 

Third. The Congress of the United States might have inaugurated 
the movement. 

‘ourth. The requisite nucleus of reconstruction might have been pro- 
vided by the President of the United States. 

The first course would have been irregular, not to say revolutionary ; 
the second was politically impossible ; the third would have been very 
irregular ; and the fourth would have been legitimate only as a war 
measure. 

All these methods being liable to objection, he concludes that the 
third was preferable ; although this action of Congress would have been 
treating the Rebel communities as if they were Territories. The 
author says: “ They were not constitutional States. But neither were 
they constitutional Territories. They were States whose practical re- 
lations to the federal whole were in a state of disruption. In other 
words, they were quasi States so far as their historical relations to the 
Union were concerned, but quasi Territories in relation to the exer- 
cise of federal rights.” He further defends the third method as quite 
constitutional, rightful, and regular, because the question of recon- 
struction is practically a federal one, and ought to be settled by federal 
authority. 

After two years of trial of the fourth method of reconstruction, the 
people of the North, learning from sad experience, have come to adopt 
Judge Jameson’s opinion, and Congress has just enacted a law to pro- 
vide for the more efficient government of the Rebel States. Admitting, 
then, that Congress (whether rightfully or wrongfully we do not further 
consider) has assumed its jurisdiction over the Rebel States, has it the 
right to require that their constitutions shall be of a certain form before 
they are again entitled to representation? Most certainly it has. Con- 
gress has the right to admit Territories as States; and the right to ad- 
mit involves the right to refuse to admit, until prescribed conditions are 
not only in fact fulfilled, but can be ascertained to have been fulfilled. 

We heartily commend Judge Jameson’s book to the study of all those 
engaged or interested in the great work of the reconstruction of the 
Union. 
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12. — First Lessons in Reading: a New Method of teaching the Read- 
ing of English, by which the Ear is trained to discriminate the Elemen- 
tary Sounds of Words, and the Eye to recognize the Signs used for 
these Sounds in the established Orthography. By Ricuarp SouLe 
and Wittiam A. Wueerer. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 1866. 
12mo. pp. x., 98. 


Tuer: is doubtless no other part of the world (unless it be China) 
where the art of spelling occupies so high a place in the scheme of ae- 
complishments, or where so much time and labor must be devoted to 
mastering it, as is the case in the countries where English is spoken. 
Our written language is so far independent of our spoken, that it is no 
simple and easy process to convert the one into the other, after one has 
acquired a limited series of alphabetic signs, having a given force and 
value. How each spoken word is to be written, how each written 
word shall be pronounced, is a problem into which so many variable 
elements enter, that it must be separately solved for each individual 
case. The association which unites each complex of letters, in the 
capacity of a visible symbol, with each complex of audible sounds, is 
to no small extent an arbitrary one; its grounds are only in part 
phonetic ; they are in part historical, in part accidental and unexplain- 
able. Hence arise two grand difficulties: the difficulty on the part of 
the beginner of getting cleverly into the intricacies of so artificial a sys- 
tem; and the difficulty, on the part of the advanced pupil, of fully mas- 
tering all its details. The latter of these is irremediable, it would seem, 
by any simple means which lie within man’s power to devise. It can only 
be got rid of by that sweeping phonetic revolution which the conserva- 
tive spellers of the present day teach themselves and their children to 
fear, abhor, and deprecate, even as the classes in power everywhere 
deprecate a revolution in favor of democracy. Meantime, only long 
and severe drilling, the devoted labor of years, aided by the stimuli 
of prizes, spelling-matches, and their like, can bring the scholar to the 
summit of his ambition. It may, too, fairly be claimed that a degree of 
special native talent is needed; the great English speller, like the great 
poet, nascitur, non fit ; a bit of genius for plastic art, for the apprehen- 
sion of external forms, a sense of the symbolic, an eye for details, are 
necessary ingredients in his composition. To many a man of great 
learning and great mental power Nature has denied these gifts, and 
he is guilty, to the end of his career, of slips in orthography. We 
ought to feel that it is his misfortune rather than his fault; or that at 
least the blame of it is to be shared by him with the community, the 
series of generations past and present, who have established and who 
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uphold and praise the system,—a system which is only defensible on 
the ground that it exists, and cannot be got rid of without infinite trou- 
ble, which is false to the true ideal of a mode of writing, and which 
throws away the advantages once seemingly secured to us by the labors 
of many races, gradually elaborating out of hieroglyphs and ideographs 
a phonetic alphabet. It has been by more than one acute observer 
conjectured, or confidently asserted, that the comparative stagnation of 
the Chinese mind is due in no small part to the perversity of the 
Chinese mode of writing, the acquisition of which absorbs so many of 
the best years, and so much of the intellectual capacity, of the rising 
generations of Chinamen; we heartily wish that some great social phi- 
losopher would investigate the question, how much more rapid progress 
upward the Anglo-Saxon race would make, if the burden of learning 
an “historic orthography” were taken off the backs of its boys and 
girls. 

But we did not mean to enter here into any consideration of the 
woes of the advanced scholar. The other difficulty, that of getting the 
learner well introduced to his life-work, is what we wished to speak of. 
It is tractable by less revolutionary means than the other, and much 
ingenuity has been shown in the devising of methods whereby it shall 
be smoothed over, and made more easily surmountable; and the most 
successful of these methods we have met with is presented in the book 
whose title is given above. To the mind of a young child, as every 
one knows who has had any experience in teaching how to spell, it is 
already no light matter to conceive the idea of spelling, to see that the 
words he utters are capable of being analyzed into certain simple ele- 
ments, represented by certain signs, and that, having expressed a given 
sound by a given sign in one word, he is to recognize the same sign 
and render it by the same sound in another. He must be taught to 
make the logical inference that, because the letters 6 and e spell be, 
and m and y spell my, therefore the letters 6 and y will spell by, and m 
and e will spell me. To reason thus appears to us the simplest thing in 
the world; but it is far from being so to the child, however bright and 
quick-witted he may be, at the age when children ordinarily learn to 
read. You may set the premises before his mind as nakedly and clearly 
as you please, but he fails to see the conclusion; only time and patience, 
indefinite repetition of the process, finally open his perception. For a 
time, he learns each combination of letters and its uttered value quite 
empirically, and as a whole; it rests for him solely upon the authority 
of his teacher. After learning that ¢, a, and ¢ spell cat, he would be 
ready next to learn that c, a, and m spelt dog, not can; but, of course, 
he has not even begun to acquire the art of spelling, until, more or less 
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consciously, he apprehends the logical necessity which compels the 
pronunciation can. When this ditliculty, inseparable even from pho- 
netic spelling, is further complicated by those which are peculiar to 
English spelling, when the pronunciation of ba is expected to lead the 
way to that of dat and dar and ball, it is no wonder that the child is 
bewildered, that his apprehension of the logical necessity is indefinitely 
postponed, and that he abides almost helplessly and hopelessly in the 
stage of spelling by rote. After a sufliciently prolonged training, in- 
deed, he does come forth from darkness to light; he finds out how far 
letters give him fixed values, and how far only hints; the limits of 
variation of each become familiar to him; he learns the meaning of 
collocations, or groups of letters; he acquires the art of balancing the 
probabilities which inhere in each sign, and of combining them into an 
admissible whole. Were the anomalies of English orthography many 
times greater than they are, they could be mastered at last. But the 
desire of the teacher must be, while having in view always the end to 
be arrived at, so to arrange the order of instruction that the difficulties 
shall be brought in by degrees, not faster than the pupil is prepared 
to grapple with them, and that no avoidable complications shall be 
introduced. 

This is what the little primer before us attempts, and, in our opin- 
ion, attempts so successfully that its method deserves to be described 
and recommended here. In the first place, it removes one great ob- 
stacle to the framing of that logical deduction on which, as ‘we have 
seen, the universal art of spelling depends, by casting aside the “names” 
of the letters, and making the pupil learn to call them by their sounds 
alone. Any one can readily understand how much harder it must be 
for the child to see that m and y spell my, if we call the former em and 
the latter wi, than if we give to each in its separate utterance the same 
value which it has in combination with the other. ‘This is so obvious 
a facilitation of any method of learning to spell, that we can only won- 
der at its not having been long since universally adopted. Then, to 
bring the pupil on by due degrees, he is first made to acquire, along 
with the consonants, the long sounds of the vowels, — those which they 
have in open syllables ; next follow the ordinary short sounds of the same 
vowels, as usual in closed syllables, or before a consonant; and then 
is explained the effect of an added silent e to restore the long sound, 
so that d, for example, having become not, is changed again to ndve. 
With this a very large part of English syllables is already disposed 
of. Then the most frequent digraphs are introduced, — both vowel 
digraphs, as au, aw, ou, oi, 00, ee, ai; and consonantal digraphs, as th, 
ch, sh, ph, ng. Yet later, the more exceptional cases are brought in, 
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one after another, evidently upon a thoroughly digested plan, and with 
much art. Classification is made to go as far as it possibly can, and 
the unclassifiable residue is given last, to be learned outright. The 
minimum of diacritical signs is introduced; except for a few specially 
common cases, like the z-sound of s, the surd th (of thin), the short 00 
(of book), they are employed only here and there; the learner does not 
come to rely upon them in any such way as makes the common Eng- 
lish orthography seem strange to him when he has to quit his primer. 
Throughout the work the consonants are grouped according to their 
natural physical classification, not according to the accidental order in 
which they stand in the alphabet; that order, and the common names 
of the letters, are taught by special lesson at an advanced point in the 
book, when the learner is far enough along not to be troubled by them. 
It might not, perhaps, be fairly claimed that an appreciable practical 
advantage is derived by the young scholar from this more scientific 
method ; yet it is well even for him to be accustomed from the start to 
looking at the alphabet of spoken sounds from the right point of view, 
and to the teacher it is even more profitable. Any one who makes 
use of the book must feel that it is founded upon a kind and degree of 
scholarship much above that which usually belongs to primer-makers. 
Its authors, Messrs. Soule and Wheeler, are too well known in our 
community to need introduction or commendation here: their contribu- 
tions to the two great rival dictionaries of Webster and Worcester, 
their excellent little Manual of English Pronunciation and Spelling, 
Mr. Wheeler’s Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction, ete., have 
won for them an enviable reputation among students of the English 
language. Their last production, in a sphere generally reputed less 
dignified, but certainly not less important, is well worthy of them, and 
is to be unreservedly recommended to all who have children or pupils 
to instruct in the art of spelling and reading. 


13.— Greece, Ancient and Modern. Lectures delivered before the Low- 
ell Institute. By C. C. Fevron, LL. D., late President of Harvard 
University. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1867. 2 vols. 8vo. 
pp- vi., 511; iv., 649. 


Tue Lectures printed in these volumes were delivered in 1852, 1853, 
1854, and 1859, and were intended to give toa popular audience a gen- 
eral account of Greece. Thoroughly acquainted as Mr. Felton was 
with Greek literature, and with whatever had been written concern- 
ing Greece, inspired with enthusiasm for his subject, he was admirably 
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fitted to perform the task which he undertook. He imparted to his 
hearers the strong feeling with which he was possessed of interest in 
the history of Greece, of admiration for Greek letters and art, his rev- 
erence for her past, his hope for her future. He made them share his 
own ardent sympathies. His object was not one of critical investigation 
or discussion, or of a purely scholarly character; and the merit of the 
book made up out of the Lectures springs mainly from the appreciative, 
genial spirit of its author, and the vividness of his conception of his 
topic. The scholar may regret at times a certain apparent superficial- 
ity in Mr. Felton’s method of dealing with some of the questions which 
he treats; but the severest critic will be ready to excuse this appear- 
ance, in consideration of the character of the audience to which the Lec- 
tures were addressed, and of the fact that they have not received before 
publication the revision of their lamented author. 

It is, indeed, striking to mark the progress which has been made in 
the study of some of the topics of Mr. Felton’s first Lectures since the 
time of their delivery. The discussion of the origin of language is 
now out of date, and it is to be regretted that this and one or two 
other passages of a similar sort were not omitted by the editor. Mr. 
Felton stoutly maintains the old doctrine of the unity of Homer. 
Since 1852 the question has received much elucidation. At present 
few competent scholars would adopt Mr. Felton’s positive conclusions. 
The thorough study of the Oriental and medizval epics has placed this 
matter in a new light, — the light of a general poetical law. And even 
if we disregard the argument from analogy, which Burnouf has ably 
set forth in the Revue des Deux Mondes of October 1, 1866, the other 
objections to the popular creed are so striking, that we cannot believe 
that Mr. Felton, were he writing now, would treat the “separatists” 
with the same nonchalance he formerly used when he said, “ No person in 
the exercise of common sense would ever suspect while reading the 
Iliad or Odyssey a want of unity, completeness, or coherence.” But 
Mr. Felton’s literary judgments,are generally not only sympathetic, but 
sound; and his Lectures on the Greek Language and Poetry afford 
a most agreeable and appreciative introduction to the knowledge of the 
masterpieces of the poetic literature of Greece. His long and intimate 
familiarity with the works of which he treated, his great love for them, 
and his knowledge of the circumstances in which they were composed, 
and of the characters of their authors, enabled him to enter fully into 
their spirit, and to display it with truth and animation to his hearers. 
No one can have listened to these Lectures without being impressed 
more strongly than before with the splendid power and variety of the 
Greek genius. 
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The Lectures on the Life of Greece are perhaps the most inter- 
esting portion of these volumes, introducing us as they do into the heart 
of ancient Greek civilization and society, presenting us with a vivid 
picture of manners and habits, and setting forth in detail the public and 
private life of a Greek citizen. The skill with which Mr. Felton com- 
bines the materials for his descriptions is not less marked than the wide 
learning from which he draws them. The characters of Greek history 
are invested with a fresh reality in the light of a knowledge of the con- 
ditions under which they lived. 

The third and fourth Courses, entitled respectively “The Constitu- 
tions and Orators of Greece” and “ Modern Greece,” are in considera- 
ble part historical, and their value consists, not merely in the general 
views which they present, but also in their special narratives, and the 
accounts which they contain of the position, character, and services of 
individuals. The Lectures on Modern Greece comprise a brief but 
interesting sketch of the mediwval history of Greece, of the Turkish 
dominion, of the Greek Revolution, and of the state of the country and 
of the people under King Otho, at the period of the author’s first visit 
to Greece. The general reader will find here such information on these 
topics as may suffice to furnish him with intelligent notions concerning 
them, and he can hardly fail to be warmed by the author’s enthusiasm 
into sympathetic interest in the fortunes and fate of the land which he 
loved so well. 

The work altogether forms a singularly worthy and characteristic 
memorial of the life and labors of its author. No one can read it with- 
out receiving a strong impression of some of the qualities of mind and 
heart which endeared Mr. Felton to a large circle of friends, and which 
will long preserve his memory fresh in their affection. The editor of 
the volumes has performed his charge with the highest fidelity and 
diligence. , 





14.— The Life and Times of Sa-go-yewat-ha, or Red Jacket. Psy the 
late Witi1aAm L. Stone. With a Memoir of the Author, by his 
Son. Albany, N. Y.: Munsell. 1866. 8vo. pp. 510. 


A work of filial piety has been honorably discharged in the prep- 
aration and publication of this volume. ‘The Memoir of the late Mr. 
Stone is a biography of a man whose memory may well be dear 
to those who were bound to him by ties ‘of kindred, and whose 
name deserves a place in the literary annals of the country, not only 
as editor for many years of one of the leading daily papers in New 
York, but also as the author of numerous creditable historical works. 
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Colonel Stone (as he was called) was a man of energy, industry, and 
activity of mind. He never played a conspicuous part in public affairs, 
but he was the friend and correspondent of eminent men, and his tal- 
ents and character gained for him very general respect. He will be 
best known hereafter for his zeal in the gathering up and preserving 
the records of the later history of the Indians, especially of the Iro- 
quois. He formed early in life the design of writing a complete history 
of the great Iroquois confederacy ; and he succeeded, although always 
engaged in laborious avocations which left him little leisure for his fa- 
vorite pursuits, in writing out such parts of his main subject as are em- 
braced in the Life of Brant and the Life of Red Jacket. He was at 
work at the time of his death on a more important book than either of 
these,—the Life and Times of Sir William Johnson, which would 
have embraced a great portion of the history of the Six Nations. This 
work has since been completed by his son. 

The worth of Colonel Stone’s books consists, not so much in any 
special literary excellence or historic criticism, as in their containing a 
great amount of a sort of information concerning the Indians which is 
not to be found brought together elsewhere, and which was fast perish- 
ing from the memories of men. Thus, in the Life of Red Jacket, the 
author has collected all the reports he could gather of the speeches of 
this noted savage orator ; reports which we may be sure seldom repre- 
sent with much accuracy the real contents of the Indian’s speech. Still, 
they give us all we can ever get of it, and it is not impossible to recon- 
struct from this unsatisfactory material something of the character and 
spirit of Red Jacket’s rude eloquence. The Life shows us a barbarian, 
— a coward, a liar, a drunkard, a boaster, a savage of nimble tongue. 
He was sincere, at least, in his opposition to the encroachments of the 
white settlers and to the teachings of the white missionaries. He was 
an Indian in every fibre of his being; and to those students of our his- 
tory who can read with the imagination as well as with the eyes, this 
book will always be of value, as exhibiting in the character of Red 
Jacket the grounds of the inveterate hostility between the white man 
and the red, of the cruel treatment which the Indians have received, 
afd of the impossibility of averting their pitiable fate. 
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LETTER OF THE HON. GEORGE BANCROFT. 


[Tue following letter from Mr. Bancroft is a reply to a recent pamphlet by Mr. 
G. W. Greene, rather than to the notice of the ninth volume of Mr. Bancroft’s His- 
tory in the January number of this Review. 

One of the two points in the notice on which the letter touches is whether General 
Greene was solely responsible for the loss of Fort Washington. The Review asserted 
that he was not, and as Mr. Bancroft admits the discretionary character of the orders 
under which the General acted, he appears to agree with the Review. On the ques- 
tion of Greene’s good or bad judgment in the case, the Review expressed no opin- 
ion. The passage from Mr. Sparks, of which Mr. Bancroft, in the following letter 
(p. 664), cites only the first part, may be given in full, as summing up the whole 
matter: “ From these facts it seems plain that the loss of the garrison, in the man- 
ner it occurred, was in consequence of an erroneous judgment on the part of General 
Greene. How far the Commander-in-Chief should have overruled his opinion, or 
whether, under the circumstances of the case, he ought to have given a peremptory 
order, it may perhaps be less easy to decide.” (Life of Washington, p. 216.) 

The only other point referred to in the notice upon which the letter remarks is 
the responsibility of Greene for the disaster at Germantown. To prove this respon- 
sibility, Mr. Bancroft relies principally upon Greene’s late arrival on the field, — 
a fact which no one, not Greene himself, ever denied, bat which has never been re- 
garded as the cause of the defeat. — Ep1rors.| 

New York, March 6, 1867. 
To tHe Eprrors or Toe NortH AMERICAN Review : — 

The notice in the North American Review for January last of the 
volume I recently published does great injustice to me, and through 
me to the character of Washington and to historic truth. Its strictures 
are accompanied by a reference to a pamphlet by a grandson of Gen- 
eral Greene. The grandson’s paper, in itself, does not merit my no- 
tice. It assumes the appearance of fairness by a parade of documents 
and authorities; but many of the documents are irrelevant, decisive 
ones are left out, and some of those which are confidently cited are 
unhistoric. Moreover, I had used in one sentence, fairly and without 
confusion, a letter of October 27, and another of October 29, 1776. 
The grandson does not affirm that what is said in the one is dishonestly 
imputed to the other; but he insinuates enough to mislead the unwary. 

A special biography may include details and laudations that have no 
place in history. It would be wiser to print the writings of Greene, or 
the elaborate biography which has been talked about for nearly half a 
lifetime, rather than to tarnish his name by mixing it up with uncandid 
accusations and insidious cavils. My volumes prove how highly I rate 
his abilities and patriotism. I have named him as superior to any offi- 
cer between himself and Washington, except Montgomery; and my 
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account of the war in the South, where he exercised a separate com- 
mand, and had the best opportunity to display his powers, has not yet 
been printed. My opinions throughout his career do not differ from 
those which Washington has expressed. 

Many of the charges controverting my statements are trivial, and re- 
fute themselves, making a muddle only by their number. The first, 
which fills nearly a quarter of the whole pamphlet, is in part an argument 
to prove that desperation, and not hopelessness, is the noun correspond- 
ing to the adjective desperate,— in part to make known that Greene was 
of a sanguine and hopeful temperament, which has been, and is my own 
opinion. The second is a gross and plain perversion of my words and 
meaning. The third is a silly charge of omission, which could be 
scarcely urged against a biographer. The fourth explains itself. The 
sixth is a mere criticism on language. The seventh complains that 
Greene is described as sanguine, which he certainly was. The eighth 
gains what plausibility it has by a confusion of orders, places, and 
dates. The ninth, which relates to Greene’s want of vigilance, is re- 
futed by the grandson’s pamphlet itself, which shows that Greene was 
blind to the approach of danger by way of Closter Landing; for when 
Washington warned him by letter, “The enemy must design a pene- 
tration into Jersey, and to fall down upon your post,” he answered, on 
the 10th of November: “If the enemy attempt to effect a landing at 
all, they ‘ll attempt it at Naiack’s or Haverstraw Bay”; and the man- 
ner of his surprise proves that he remained of that opinion. The tenth 
is disposed of by the citation of my own language. At the same time 
it must be borne in mind, that Hamilton’s eulogium on Greene is, like 
most other productions of that class, very far from being a safe histor- 
ical authority ; that no letter of Washington, or any officer then present 
in the camp, has come to light, in which any one measure or merit or 
act in relation to Trenton is specially ascribed to Greene; and that he 
himself, in an enumeration of his claims to praise, pretends to no more 
than that he was in the battle. The eleventh belongs at best to biog- 
raphy, and, in my opinion, not even there. The fourteenth complains 
of my narrative where it is but the reproduction of the statement, and 
almost the words, of eyewitnesses who were the most competent to 
give evidence. 

From these multitudinous accusations I have reserved for fuller dis- 
cussion the fifth and the thirteenth, as relating to topics noticed in the 
Review, and the twelfth and the fifteenth, which are likewise of impor- 
tance; for to a public whose good opinion I value, and whose judg- 
ment I respect, I will cheerfully explain the authorities on which I 
relied, and, after re-examination, still rely. 
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The fifth topic is Tur Loss or Fort Wasnincton; and it has 
the intensest interest, because it opens to our view the inmost soul 
of Washington, like that cleft in the Jura which Agassiz speaks of as 
revealing at one glance all the great processes of nature. No incident 
in the war more clearly illustrates the soundness of Washington’s judg- 
ment, his modesty, his respect for Congress, his deference to his instrue- 
tions, his magnanimity towards an erring subordinate, and the exquisite 
pain which he silently suffered from the disasters that befell his army. 
I have studied the subject most carefully, having been upon Fort 
Washington and the adjacent ground on foot and on horseback, alone 
and in company with the well-informed, times without number. 

And here I will premise, that if Srarks were still living, and still 
editor of the Review, I should not now be put upon the defence; for 
he too, drawing water from the well-head, has written: “It seems 
plain that the loss of the garrison, in the manner it occurred, was the 
consequence of an erroneous judgment on the part of General Greene.” 
(Sparks’s Washington, I. 216.) 

Congress, from the first, was jealous of the military power. The 
instructions which accompanied the commission of the Commander-in- 
Chief directed him, upon any occasions that might happen, to advise 
with his council of war, and left it unsettled whether he was to be con- 
trolled by its decision. Congress had also, on the 11th of October, 
1776, directly interposed with a resolution, which will be given below, 
and which induced the council of war and Washington to give an order 
to defend Fort Washington to the last. Early in November, experi- 
ence proved clearly to the mind of Washington that Fort Washington 
ought to be evacuated ; and knowing from the reports of Greene the dif- 
ferent opinion of that officer, he embodied in his order for preparing 
for the evacuation the reasoning on which the order was founded, as 
follows: “ The late passage of three vessels up the North River, of 
which we have just received advice, is so plain a proof of the ineffi- 
cacy of all the obstructions we have thrown into it, that I cannot but 
think it will fully justify a change in the disposition which has been 
made. If we cannot prevent vessels from passing up, and the enemy 
are possessed of the surrounding country, what valuable purpose can 
it answer to attempt to hold a post from which the expected benefit 
cannot be had? I am therefore inclined to think that it will not be 
prudent to hazard the men and stores at Mount Washington; but as 
you are on the spot, I leave it to you to give such orders as to evacu- 
ating Mount Washington as you may judge best, and so far revoking 
the order given to Colonel Magaw to defend it to the last.” (Sparks’s 
Washington, 1V. 164,165.) This order is given in full in Bancroft, 1X. 
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185, 186; and when it is compared with Greene’s conduct on receiv- 
ing it, no room is left for doubt how that conduct is to be judged. 

First, it was not modest for the inferior officer, who had already had 
occasion to explain his opinion, to thwart the system of his superior. 
Secondly, the Commander-in-Chief had not only to take care of that 
part of his lines under the command of Greene, but to look after a 
distance of many miles on each side of the Hudson, and to gain one 
purpose by combining many movements. If every general had, like 
Greene, substituted a plan of his own, instead of unity and order, there 
would have been a chaos. Thirdly, the order to defend Fort Wash- 
ington to the last was explicitly and unequivocally revoked, yet Greene 
thought proper to re-enforce it with some of the best troops and arms. 
Washington would not risk twelve hundred men, and Greene chose to 
risk two thousand, which, according to the opinions of military men 
whom I have consulted, was not justifiable, and was rightly censured 
by Washington as “a non-compliance with an order.” Lastly, a con- 
siderable discretion was left to Greene, and he used that discretion in 
the most injudicious manner. 

As to what happened after Washington had completed his tour and 
reached Iackensack, I followed in my narrative his own accounts, ad- 
dressed to Reed, a most intimate friend of Greene, and to Gordon the 
historian. They are as follows :— 


Wasuincton To J. Reep, 22 August, 1779. 


“ The loss of Fort Washington, simply abstracted from the circumstances 
which attended it, was an event that gave me much pain, because it deprived 
the army of the services of many valuable men at a critical period, and the 
public of many valuable lives, by the cruelties which were inflicted upon them 
in their captive state. But this concern received additional poignancy from 
two considerations, which did not appear ; one of which will never be known 
to the world, because I shall never palliate my own faults by exposing those of 
another; nor indeed could either of them come before the public, unless 
there had been such a charge as must have rendered an inquiry into the 
causes of this miscarriage necessary. The one was a non-compliance in Gen- 
eral Greene with an order sent to him from White Plains, before I marched 
for the western side of Hudson’s River, to withdraw the artillery and stores 
from the fort; allowing him, however, some latitude for the exercise of his 
own judgment, as he was upon the spot, and could decide better from appear- 
ances and circumstances than I, on the propriety of a total evacuation. The 
other was a resolve of Congress, in the strong and emphatic words follow- 
ing : — 

“* October 11, 1776. — Resolved, That General Washington be desired, if 
it be practicable, by every art and at whatever expense, to obstruct effectu- 
ally the navigation of the North River, between Fort Washington and Mount 
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Constitution, as well to prevent the regress of the enemy’s frigates lately 
gone up, as to hinder them from receiving succor.’ 

“ When I came to Fort Lee, and found no measures taken towards an 
evacuation, in consequence of the order before mentioned ; when I found 
General Greene, of whose judgment and candor I entertained a good opinion, 
decidedly opposed to it; when I found other opinions so coincident with his ; 
when the wishes of the Congress to obstruct the navigation of the North 
River, which were delivered in such forcible terms, recurred; when I knew 
that the easy communication between the different parts of the army, then 
separated by the river, depended upon it; and lastly, when I considered that 
our policy led us to waste the campaign without coming to a general action 
on the one hand, or suffering the enemy to overrun the country on the other, 
I conceived that every impediment that stood in their way was a means to 
answer these purposes ; — these, when thrown into the scale with those opin- 
ions which were opposed to an evacuation, caused that warfare in my mind, 
and hesitation, which ended in the loss of the garrison ; and, being repugnant 
to my own judgment of the advisableness of attempting to hold the post, filled 
me with the greater regret. The two great causes which led to this misfor- 
tune, and which I have before recited, as well perhaps as my reasoning 
upon it, which occasioned the delay, were concealed from public view, and of 
course left the field of censure quite open for any and every laborer who in- 
clined to work in it; and afforded a fine theme for the pen of a malignant 
writer, who is less regardful of facts than of the point he wants to establish, 
where he has the field wholly to himself, where concealment of a few circum- 
stances answers his purposes, or where a small transposition of them will give 
a very different complexion to the same thing.” — Writings of Washington, 
VI. 328 - 330. 


WaAsnHINGTON TO GorDON, 8 March, 1785. 


“ But when, maugre of all the obstructions which had been thrown into the 
channel, all the labor and expense which had been bestowed on the works, 
and the risks we had before run as to the garrison, the British ships-of-war 
had passed and could pass those posts, it was clear to me from that moment 
that they were no longer eligible, and that the one on the east side of the 
river ought to be withdrawn whilst it was in our power. In consequence 
thereof, the letter of the 8th of November, 1776, was written to General 
Greene from White Plains; that post and all the troops in the vicinity of it 
being under his orders. I give this information, and I furnish you with a 
copy of the order for the evacuation of Fort Washington, because you de- 
sire it, not that I want to exculpate myself from any censure which may 
have fallen upon me, by charging another.” — Writings of Washington, IX. 
101. 


From these letters it appears that Greene, whose command included 
Fort Washington, persisted in the desire to defend it; and by giving 
that advice relating to measures which he planned and was to execute, 
he made himself responsible for the result. 
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The “ warfare in the mind” of Washington, however it may be judged, 
was due to two causes, — his desire to conform to the order of Congress 
until the condition on which discretion was allowed him by Congress 
should arise, and the persistently expressed opinion of Greene that the 
condition had not yet arisen. If Washington had not cherished a ten- 
der regard for the orders of Congress, he would not have been the man 
to carry us through the Revolution; but whatever may have been his 
merit or error on the occasion, it is undeniable that Greene as a coun- 
sellor gave the worst possible advice. 

Such, as far as I know, was the unanimous contemporary opinion. 
Reed has written that the men and arms would have been saved; “ but, 
unluckily, General Greene’s judgment was contrary.” (J. Reed to C. 
Lee, November 21, 1776.) Graydon, not a mean authority, threw the 
severest blame on General Greene, and said: “ Nor upon a cool con- 
sideration of all the circumstances, after a lapse of four-and-thirty years, 
can I see full cause to renounce that opinion.” (Graydon’s Memoirs, 
Littell’s edition, 179 and 211.) And, speaking of the opinion of the 
army, Wilkinson reports: “General Greene was chiefly blamed for 
attempting to hold the place.” (Wilkinson’s Memoirs, I. 103.) The 
opinion of Jared Sparks in our day, I have already quoted. 

I turn next to the charge numbered “ XII. Greene at THE Bran- 
DYWINE.” 

In the confusion of statements about battles, two trustworthy and 
independent eyewitnesses are to the historic inquirer as two separate 
blazed trees that mark the path through a forest. Knox, who was 
near Chad’s Ford, is a good authority, that, on the news that Howe had 
turned the American right wing under Sullivan, Washington set off in a 
gallop toward the right. The questian that is raised by General Greene’s 
grandson is, whether Washington joined the right alone, or with troops. 
The grandson insists that Washington arrived in a gallop and alone, 
and quotes as his authority a letter written in 1845 by one Darlington, 
who says that he had heard his father say that he had heard one Joseph 
Brown say that he, Joseph Brown, though an elderly man at the time, 
and mounted on a strange horse, rode at full speed through woods and 
over fences before Washington as his guide, and that Washington was 
continually calling out to him, “ Push along, old man! Push along, old 
man!” On the other hand, I follow the independent but coincident 
testimony of two men, Lafayette and Marshall, who on that day were 
both present serving on the right where Washington arrived. Lafayette 
says, in his autograph memoirs: “ Le Général Washington arrivait de 
loin avee des troupes fraiches,”—“ Washington came up with fresh 
troops.” The testimony of Marshall, afterwards Chief Justice, is to 
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the same effect: “On the commencement of the action on the right, 
General Washington pressed forward with Greene to the support of 
that wing; but before his arrival its rout was complete, and he could 
only check the pursuit.” (Marshall’s Washington, I. 157.) 

I was surprised that the Review should condemn me on what appears 
in the pamphlet as charge “ XIII. Germantown.” The materials which 
set the attack on the British camp in that town in a clear light, are not 
readily found, and it is not strange that the critic had not seen them; 
but why, then, is he ready with an adverse opinion? After unwearied 
pains, continued through a succession of years, I succeeded in getting 
together trustworthy accounts of that battle, including three or four 
German accounts, and three English onés; of American papers I have 
Washington’s “ Order of Battle”; and of letters, one from Macdougal, 
two or three from Armstrong, one from Sullivan, one or two from Ste- 
phen, two from Wayne, one from Lacy, one from Heth, one from Wal- 
ter Stuart, officers engaged in the fight, and writing their accounts of it 
immediately after the retreat. 

That the right of the British position at Germantown was “ accessible 
with ease,” is the statement of Henry Lee, then present as an officer 
in the army, and greatly esteemed. That two thirds of the efficient 
force was assigned to Greene is established by the separate and concur- 
rent testimony of Sullivan and Wayne. That the column under Greene 
was to endeavor to get within two miles of the enemy’s pickets on their 
route by two o’clock in the morning, and that they were to begin the 
attack precisely at five o'clock, is proved by “the order of battle.” 
The wing with Washington did arrive at two o'clock, took food and 
rest, and advanced to the attack at the hour appointed by “the order 
of battle,’ while the left column under Greene was not heard of till 
about three quarters of an hour after the attack from the right.* That 
the “windmill attack” upon Chew’s house, which Washington had 
masked by a single regiment, was made by a part of the column under 
Greene, appears most distinctly and unequivocally from the testimony 
of Marshall, who, as he makes the assertion, takes care to add that he 
was an eyewitness; and of General Wayne, who, in a letter to Gen- 
eral Gates of November 21, 1777, and to his wife of October 6, 1777, 
writes thus of the attack on Chew’s house, and the loss of the battle. 
To Gates: “ At Germantown fortune smiled on our arms for full three 
hours; the enemy were broke, dispersed, and flying on all quarters ; 





* The correct reading of a sentence in the letter from General Stephen published 
in Washington’s Writings, V. 467, is as follows: “The two divisions formed the 
line of battle at a great distance from the enemy, and marching far through marshes, 
woods, and strong fences, mixt before we came up with the enemy.” 
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we were in possession of their whole encampment, together with their 
artillery, park, &c., &c. A windmill attack was made on a house into 
which six light companies had thrown themselves to avoid our bayonets ; 
this gave time to the enemy to rally; our troops were deceived by this 
attack, taking it for something formidable; they fell back to assist in 
what they deemed a serious matter; the enemy, finding themse:ves no 
further pursued, and believing it to be a retreat, followed; confusion 
ensued, and we ran away from the arms of victory ready open to re- 
ceive us.” To his wife: “After retreating for about two miles, we 
found it was our own people who were originally designed to attack the 
right wing of the enemy’s army”; that is, a part of Greene’s command. 
That Washington was dissatisfied and frowned was long remembered 
by Greene, who, years afterwards, while he claimed merit for his exer- 
tions on that day, wrote, “At Germantown I was evidently dis- 
graced.” 

The strangest accusation of all “s “XV. Way Greene WAS MADE 
QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL.” My simple account is as follows : — 
“ Driven by necessity, Congress won slowly a partial victory over their 
pride and their fears, and on the second of March they elected Greene 
quartermaster-general, giving him two assistants that were acceptable 
to him, and the power of appointing all other officers in his department.” 
The correctness of this statement is undeniable and undenied ; but it is 
insisted that his acceptance should have been described as “ yielded 
only from a sense of duty to his country and personal devotion to the 
Commander-in-Chief.”_ I pray you keep in mind that I am blamed for 
nothing but silence about his motives. 

When a man acts from a compound motive, it may be hard to analyze 
its elements ; and we cannot know them, unless the actor himself gives 
us glimpses into the inner workings of his mind. Iu the present case 
these are not wholly wanting. Before Greene entered the army, he 
had been interested in profitable trade. Six weeks before the fall of 
Fort Washington, in 1776, he indulged in the dream of reaping “a 
golden harvest” on the sea, as the captain of a privateer, and devised a 
scheme for outwitting the enemy by “ sufficient effrontery.” In Febru- 
ary, 1778, he wrote, not altogether in jest, “ Money becomes more and 
more the American’s object. You must get rich, or you will be of no 
consequence.” In one of his letters “ he freely confessed that the emol- 
uments expected from the quartermaster’s department were flattering to 
his fortune.” From one of his own letters we also learn that “ the 
committee of Congress promised him a fortune at the time he accepted 
the office.” And in self-defence he called to mind the rule, “ that the 
quartermaster-general in all armies is ulways liberally rewarded.” 
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The system under which Greene retained his rank and pay as major- 
general in the line, and received other emoluments as quartermaster- 
general, was not at all the device of Washington, but of Reed of Phil- 
adelphia, who was on the committee from Congress to the camp. 
Among those connected with Reed by marriage were John Cox and 
Charles Pettit. These two men he was able to persuade Congress to 
accept as assistants to the quartermaster-general, with Greene as the 
head of the department. It was a cardinal principle with Congress to 
remunerate its quartermaster-general by a fixed salary, which had been 
established at the pay of a major-general, and an extra allowance of 
one hundred and sixty-six dollars a month. To‘a continuance of that 
arrangement Greene would not listen; but, retaining his place and pay 
in the line, he insisted on an extra compensation by commission. Con- 
gress yielded. The commissions were to be shared equally between 
Greene and Cox and Pettit; that is, one third went to Greene, and two 
thirds to Cox and Pettit, and the three thus constituted a partner- 
ship. The rate of the commission Greene left to be named by his 
partners, and it was fixed at “ five per cent on all disbursements by the 
quartermaster-general and his agents.” Such a system, though it might 
give the promise of efficiency, left little hope of economy. We know 
from the French Minister, whose business it was to be well informed, 
that the expenses were exorbitant, “ that the service of the army of 
Washington for June, July, and August, 1778, cost seven millions of 
dollars, and that a European army of sixty thousand men would be 
well supported at the cost of fifteen thousand men of the United States.” 

Where so large a latitude was given to the disbursing officer, the 
public disliked to see him advance his relatives to lucrative agencies 
under him; but Greene did so, and his enthusiastic biographer “ ac- 
knowledged that he was guilty of nepotism,” setting an example fol- 
lowed by “ dangerous consequences.” 

It is not conducive to administrative purity to regulate appointments 
to office by conditions of political partisanship ; yet after Reed became 
President of Pennsylvania, Greene issued a circular, which, if I under- 
stand it, was intended, under a cloud of circumlocution, to confine the 
patronage of his office to the party which supported Reed. 

As early as April,“1779, “ growing clamors ” were heard in Congress. 
Thereupon, to cite Greene’s own account of his representations: “ I 
told the Congress, if they think my reward greater than my merit, I 
wish to quit the business.” By midsummer of the same year, appre- 
hensions of danger from popular resentment beset Cox and Pettit. 
Greene tried to cheer up his partners to the tone of defiance, and as to 
Congress, he wrote: “ Governor Reed is much mistaken if he thinks 
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that the voice of a member of that body is, as it once was, like the 
trumpet of an archangel sounding the alarm.” (Greene to Pettit, July 
24, 1779, in Sargent’s Loyal Poetry, 187, note.) 

Things went wrong, and complaints of a want of order and economy 
continued to increase. New rich men, who had gained wealth as offi- 
cers of Greene’s appointment, lived extravagantly, and the country re- 
sounded with murmurs. A Virginia poet wrote : — 

“ Virtue and Washington in vain 
To glory call the prostrate train. .... 


Ruin with giant strides approaches, 
And quartermasters loll in coaches.” 


Of some of Greene’s appointments in Pennsylvania, Joseph Reed, in 
April, 1780, wrote: “ When such men make such a display of fortune, 
it is impossible to help looking back, and equally impossible for a peo- 
ple, soured by taxes and the continuance of the war, to help fretting.” 
Nor were instances of dishonesty wanting. Greene having made it a 
condition of his accepting the department, that he should name all his 
own agents, Congress would have held him responsible for them. He 
resisted, and Congress replied mildly and firmly by a resolve, “ That 
Major-General Greene, quartermaster-general, be informed, in answer 
to his letter of the nineteenth of June last, that Congress, conceiving 
it to be essential to the public interest, as well as incident to the nature 
of all offices intrusted with the disbursements of public moneys, that 
those who exercise them should be responsible for such disbursements, 
whether it be made immediately by themselves or by agents appointed 
by and responsible to them, cannot consistently with their duty to their 
constituents, by any general resolution, hold up a contrary maxim; but 
as they wish not to expose the faithful servants of the public to any 
unreasonable risks or losses, and are sensible that on the various 
branches of the quartermaster’s department abuses and frauds may pos- 
sibly happen, notwithstanding all the customary precautions, that in all 
such cases they will determine on the circumstances a8 they arise, and 
make such favorable allowances as justice may require.” (Journals of 
Congress, III. 499.) 

Dissatisfaction increased to such an extent, that Greene thus describes 
his condition to General Schuyler: “ Public distrust and popular abuse 
when joined together are intolerable.” Greene was willing that the 
whole matter should be regarded as “a revival of the old scheme” of 
superseding Washington, as “a plan of Mifflin’s to injure Washington's 
operations.” He was mistaken; even Pettit, one of his partners, 
doubted his opinions, and did not fully approve his measures. Congress 
was in earnest, and wisely, as I think, determined at all events to break 
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up the system of partnership and compensation by commission, upon 
which Greene peremptorily resigned. The dilemma to which Congress 
was reduced, General Armstrong of Pennsylvania describes in a letter 
to General Irvine of August 8, 1780: “ General Greene’s peremptory 
resignation in the business of quartermaster-general, or refusal to act 
under the new regulation for that department, at this very eritical mo- 
ment, has at once disappointed and thrown Congress into a degree of 
vexatious distress greater than can be well expressed, or has yet hap- 
pened in regard of any individual. Nine tenths of the difficulty arises 
from the importance of the present moment. The committee of Con- 
gress at camp appears to make General Greene’s continuance of absolute 
necessity ; so that if he is retained, the measures of Congress for re- 
forming that department must be rescinded, and the censures of the 
public must remain against Congress, as deaf to their remonstrances 
for the reformation of abuses... . . Congress are as well disposed to 
do anything in their power that is in itself right, as men can be.” 

Nor was this all. Greene’s letter of resignation was marked by 
what he called tartness, but what Congress looked upon as insolence. 
Of these expressions, Washington, who had read them, wrote to a 
member of Congress: “I do not mean to justify, to countenance, or 
excuse, in the most distant degree, any expressions of disrespect which 
the gentleman in question, if he has used any, may have offered to 
Congress, no more than I do any unreasonable matters he may have 
required respecting the quartermaster-general’s department.” (Wash- 
ington’s Writings, VII. 152.) 

The words in Greene's letter of resignation which gave offence to 
Congress were: “ Administration seem to think it far less important to 
the public interest to have this department well filled and promptly ar- 
ranged than it really is, as they will find it by future experience.” 
(Washington’s Writings, VH. 514, App.) Experience must prove that 
evil consequences followed the change, or this language was justly cen- 
eurable. T imothy Pickering accepted the post of Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral on a moderate fixed salary, and he willingly undertook “ to prevent 
the evils apprehended from a change, and to reform some of the abuses 
which had crept into the department.” 

The displeasure of Congress with Greene was very great. An up- 
right patriot and warm friend of Washington wrote to him: * The 
manner of these demands, made in such peremptory terms at the 
moment of action, when the campaign was opened, the enemy in the 
field, and our ally waiting for co-operation, has lessened General 
Greene, not only in the opivion of Congress, but, I think, of the pub- 
lic; and I question whether it wiil terminate with the acceptance of 
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his refusal only.” (Washington’s Writings, VIT. 150, note.) On this 
Washington interposed to retain him, not as quartermaster-general, but 
in the line, saying of him: “ As a military officer he stands very fair, 
and very deservedly so, in the opinion of all his acquaintance.” (Wash- 
ington’s Writings, VII. 152.) 

I readily adopt the words of Washington. I doubt not that, with the 
fall of Continental money, the vision of wealth was not realized; and I 
pray you not to interpret too unfavorably to Greene the notices which 
injustice has extorted. A strong sentiment of self is not absolutely in- 
consistent with great efficiency in war. I leave you to judge whether 
Greene’s accession to the post of Quartermaster-General should have 
been heralded with a clatter about disinterested patriotism and self- 
denying devotedness to the Commander-in-Chief. 

I remember very well the remark of Lord Bacon, that “ it is doubt- 
less unpleasing to take out of men’s minds vain opinions”; and Sir 
Walter Raleigh warns of the danger to any one “ who, in writing a 
modern history, shall follow truth too near.” Yet I thought that in 
so honorable a purpose I might rely on the editors of the Review as a 
wall on the right hand and on the left. If you fail me, I must console 
myself with the teachings of the greatest of poets, where he says: — 

“*Di lume in lume 
Ho io appreso quel che, s’ io ridico, 
A molti fia savor di forte agrume ; 
“*E s’ io al vero son timido amico, 
Temo di perder vita tra coloro 
Che questo tempo chiameranno antico.’ 
“La luce rispose: ‘ Coscienza fusca 
O della propria o dell’ altrui vergogna, 
Pur sentira la tua parola brusca, 
“* Ma nondimen, rimossa ogni menzogna, 
Tutta tua vision fa manifesta, 
E lascia pur grattar dov’ é la rogna; 
*¢ Che, se Ia voce tua sari molesta 
Nel primo gusto, vital nutrimento 
Lascera poi quando sara digesta.’” 


Or, as it may be read in English : — 


“* From light to light 
- Have I learnt that, which, if I tell again, 
It may with many wofully disrelish ; 
And, if I am a timid friend to truth, 
I fear my life may perish among those 
To whom these days shall be of ancient date.’ 
"T’ was answered : ‘ Conscience, dimmed or by its own 
Or other’s shame, will feel thy saying sharp. 
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Thou, notwithstanding, all deceit removed, 

See the whole vision be made manifest ; 

And let them wince who have their withers wrung. 
What though, when tasted first, thy voice shall prove 
Unwelcome: on digestion, it will turn 

To vital nourishment.’ ” 


I remain very truly yours, 
GEO. BANCROFT. 


LETTER OF THE HON. HORACE GREELEY. 


[Tue following letter is printed at the special request of Mr. Greeley. Its tone 
and style are such as to render comment upon it needless. 

We regret that, in the notice of Mr. Greeley’s “ American Conflict,” the epithet 
“criminal” was applied even hypothetically to his vagaries. — Epi rors. ] 


To tue Eprrors or tae Nortu American Review: — 

Fully conceding that an author should receive in silence the criti- 
cisms which he virtually invites, I ask space in your pages only to cor- 
rect a few mistakes of fact embodied in your notice of my “ American 
Conflict,” which I might otherwise be supposed to acquiesce in. 

Whether my original apprehension, that the persistent and guilty 
complicity of the North in the crimes and outrages upon liberty and 
right, impelled by the spirit of slavery, deserved and invoked that Di- 
vine chastisement which a temporary triumph of the Secession conspir- 
acy would have involved, really indicates a deficiency of that “large 
hope that is the soul of courage,” let others decide. I trust your readers 
will see — though you seem not to have done so — that I apprehended 
no complete and final victory of the Rebel slave power, but only such a 
transient and delusive success as would have rendered more signal and 
impressive its ultimate downfall. 

As you assert that, throughout my work, President Lincoln and “his 
incalculable services to the nation” “ are studiously kept in the back- 
ground,” I desire to say simply in response, that his two Inaugural Ad- 
dresses are given in full, as are his two Proclamations of Freedom, with 
extracts from his speeches in his canvass against Douglas for the 
United States Senate, on his way to Washington to assume the Presi- 
dency, several of his Messages, many letters, reports of interviews, &c., 
&c. Of his replies to the arraignment of the Democrats of Albany 
and of Ohio, touching the banishment of Mr. Vallandigham, I have 
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given a very large proportion; and I think these will be accounted 
among his very ablest and most cogent essays. I have certainly tried 
to exhibit his public life and services as fully and clearly as the fore- 
ordained limits of my work would permit; and I venture the assertion, 
that in no ¢o other histories of the war yet published is there so much 
quoted from and related of Abraham Lincoln as in mine. 

You instance as one of my “ vagaries,” 

“..,. his visit to the French Minister at Washington, with a view to the 
acceptance of Napoleon's proffer of mediation.” 


I cannot guess on what data you make this amazing imputation of 
motive to me; but I am sure it is on no respectable or credible au- 
thority. Some one has led you into a very grave mistake. 

You proceed to speak of my 

“.,.. interview with the Rebel emissaries in Canada, — which might have 
been criminal had he occupied an official position.” 

Your reading of the laws of our country governing such matters is 
very different from mine ; but I confine myself to facts. And the only 
interview I ever had with Rebel emissaries at Niagara or elsewhere was 
had in the company of Major Hay, acting secretary to the President, 
at the Major’s urgent, tenacious solicitation, in utter repugnance to my 
own wishes. //e “ occupied an official position”; but as he made the 
visit by express order of the President, I trust his act was not “ crim- 
inal.” 

My visit to Niagara was, as you must know, directed by the Presi- 
dent, and most reluctantly undertaken by me. The overture made to 
him through letters to me contemplated negotiation, not with nor through 
me, but with himself at Washington. I forwarded the proposition as 
requested, and urged him to accept it; not to employ me in the prem- 
ises. Indeed, I cannot yet see what there was for me to do. Would 
the President, or would he not, respond to the proffer? If yea, I 
would have notified the Rebel emissaries ; and there my agency in the 
matter was at an end. If nay, then I could simply tell them that their 
proposition was declined. But the President’s direction to me was a 
virtual command; and I, after remonstrating, obeyed. I trust there 
was nothing “ criminal” in Mr. Lincoln’s action in the case, though he 
did hold “ an official position”; but I then wished, as I still heartily 
do, that he could have raked his chestnuts out of the fire with some 
other fingers than mine. As you say that his conduct of the matter 
was approved, while mine was not, I am quite sure you will excuse me 
from ever running on your errands at my own cost. I have abandoned 
that line of business. : 
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A word of explanation, and I close. I spoke of “ Gov. Seward,” 
“ Gen. Cameron,” &c., in my work, because I was compelled to study 
brevity ; and these happen to be the fewest letters wherewith I can 
distinctly indicate the statesmen referred to. Of Mr. Sewards, Mr. 
Camerons, &c., there are quite a number; but the words “ Gov. Sew- 
ard,” “ Gen. Cameron,” “ Gov. Chase,” point unerringly and tersely to 
three of our eminent contemporaries. 

The history of our diplomacy, and that of our finances during the 
war, ought, doubtless, to be written; I might possibly be induced to 
undertake them myself, but I did not see how to compress them, with 
all else that I would gladly have presented, within the two octavo vol- 
umes wherein I had engaged to write the story of our American Con- 
flict. I believe none of my competitors has attempted todo so. There 
are tributes to personal service to the nation during our great struggle 
which you could heartily render while I could not, deeming them unde- 
served. Whether you in your laudation, or I in my silence, would the 
more strikingly illustrate the “ unfortunate habit ” of mistaking our 
own views respectively for those of the nation, is a matter not of fact, 
but of opinion ; so I close by subscribing myself. 








Yours, 
HORACE GREELEY. 
New York, February 16, 1867. 
ERRATA. 
Page 381, line 4, for “ Lord de Grey and Ripon,” read “ Earl of Ripon.” q 
' “ 491, line 20, for 29,000,000, read 67,000,000. | 


“ 498, line 37, for “ ninety-four,” read “ ninety.” 

“ 499, line 16, for “ twenty-eight,” read “ thirty-two.” 

“ §00, the third sentence of the second paragraph should read as follows: — 
“In Belgium, the roads were built and are managed by the government, and over 
them private corporations have no control; in England, the government imposes 
certain specific conditions of travel,” ete. 
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at Plymouth in 1820, 100, 101 —pecu- 
niary sacrifice involved in his acceptance 
of public office, 102, 103 — his mission 
to show the necessity of the Union and 
its character, 104— his whole previous 
life a preparation for the debates con- 
cerning it, 104, 105 — his reply to Hayne, 
its occasion and circumstances, 105, 106 
— its power and immense influence, 107, 
108 — his mental and moral deteriora- 
tion from 1832 to the end of his life, 109 
— his pecuniary recklessness, 109 - 112 
— statements of Mr. Lanman, 110, 111 — 
injured by adulation, 112 — demoralized 
by his excessive desire for the Presidency, 
112-115— the Presidency an accident, 
1183— usually held by non-committal 
men, 113— Webster's deterioration of 
mind and character revealed in his 
speech of March 7, 1850, 115 —his ab- 
ject flattery of his and his country’s 
foes, 115, 116 —the shame his, the guilt 
the couutry’s, 117 —diguity and fitness 
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“of his last days and his burial, 118, 119 * 
— his magnitude, and love for vast things, 
119, 120 — his character not equal to his 


nius, 120,121. 
Whipple. Edwin PB, his Character and 
Characteristic Men, critical notice of, 


300. 

Whitman, Walt, tis Drum-Taps and Sequel 
to Drum-Taps, critical notice of, 301- 
803. 


Whitmore, William H., his Elements of 
Heraldry, critical notice of, 304, 305. 

Winthrop, Governor, in New England, arti- 
cle on, 175-205— death of his son 
Henry, 176 —impulse given to coloniza- 
tion by the transfer of the chief govern- 
ment from England to America, 177 — 
Winthrop’s settlement at Charlestown 
and removal to Boston, 177, 178 — death 
of Forth Winthrop, and letter of his 
mother, 179 — arrival of Governor Win- 
throp’s family at Boston, public expres- 


sions of joy, 180 — difficulty between the 
. Governor apd Thomas Dudley? 181, 182 
account yendered by Winthrop at call 
of General Court, 183 —his controvérsy 
with Henry Vane, 184; 192— relations - 
with Rogér Williams, 185 — Anne Hutch- 
insgn’s heresies, 185, 186 — Winthrop's 
“ Christian Expetience,”’ 187 - 190 —trial 
and sentence of Mrs. Hutchinson, 192, 
193 — dispute about’ the “stray sow and 
the negative voice,’ 195, 196 — letter of 
Mrs. Winthrop to John Winthrop, Jr,, 
in London, 196 — trial of ‘Winthrop for 
imprisoning two men of Hingham, 198, 
199 — his speech after acquittal, 199, 200 
—death of his wife, 200 —letter of his 
son Stephen, 201— his death, 202 — his 
public and private character, 203 - 205. 
With General Sheridan in Lee’s Last Cam- 
paign, critical notice of, 252 - 254. 
Women of the Gospels, critical notice of, 
644-646. : 














